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MiDDLETOwN,  CoNN.,  March    i8,   1S97. 
My  Dear  Sirs: 

Were  I  asked  to  characterize  in  two  words  my  opinion  of 
the  late  Dr.  Tatlock  as  a  preacher^  I  should  say  that  he  was 
always  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words,  spiritual  and  edifying. 
He  was  never  sensational;  his  intellectual  and  moral  character 
forbade  anything  of  the  sort.  1  am  sure,  however,  that  his 
sermons  never  lacked  what  used  to  be  called  unction,  and  that 
it  was  their  own  fault  if  his  hearers  did  not  carry  away  from  them 
the  best  lessons  in  the  Christian  faith  and  for  the  Christian  life. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  propose  to  issue  a  volume  of 
his  sermons,  and  am  sure  it  will  be  welcomed  by  our  whole 
Church.  Sincerely  yours, 

J.  WILLIAMS, 
Bishop  of  Connecticut. 


New  York,  March  17,  1897. 
Gentlemen  : 

A  wide  circle  of  readers,  I  cannot  but  think,  will  welcome 
a  volume  of  Twenty  Sermons  by  Dr.  William  Tatlock,  whose 
well  furnished  mind,  clear  vision,  and  firm  grasp  of  the  truth, 
made  him  a  teacher  eminently  fitted  to  be  helpful  and  stimu- 
lating to  his  generation.  Sincerely  yours, 

H.  C.  POTTER, 
Bishop  of  New  York. 


Dear  Sirs:  1  rejoice  to  know  you  are  to  publish  a  volume 
of  sermons  by  Dr.  William  Tatlock,  of  St.  John's  Parish,  Stam- 
ford. 1  held  him  in  high  esteem  for  his  great  ability  and  rare 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  her  mission  in  this 
country,  in  which  he  held  a  conspicuous  position,  both  in  his 
dioce§e  andrrf  <tihe  Church  at  large. 
,    .  -      -■■  ''r-*    ^«*'  -'  '  Yours  truly, 

■;       '\''..V.  ETHELBERT  TALBOT, 

-,  r  \ ".   \  " '.  Bishop  of  Wyoming,  etc. 

'  ''\'»^Mafft'h''i'8/  'p.7.  \ 


THE  REVELATION  OF  GOD 
IN  CHRIST. 


CHRISTMAS    DAY,   S.  JOHN'S,  STAMFORD,  DECEMBER    2<y,    189I. 


THE  REVELATION  OF  GOD  IN  CHRIST. 

"  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake 
in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  hy  His  Son." — Hebrews  i.  2. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  New,  God 
reveals  Himself.  But  in  the  former  He  reveals 
Himself  in  history  and  prophecy,  and  the  revela- 
tion is  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  propor- 
tioned in  growing  measures  to  growing  capacities 
— *'the  Law  was  a  schoolmaster,"  and  the  pro- 
cesses were  educational. 

In  the  New  Testament  He  reveals  Himself 
through  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word — as  the 
spoken  word  expresses  the  inward  thought,  so 
the  Word  of  God  reveals  God.  "In  these  last 
days  He  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son — a 
revelation  perfect  to  our  present  understanding, 
and  which  grows  fuller  as  we  can  more  fully  take 
it  in.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

In  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  religion 
takes  on  its  form  as  distinctively  the  Christian 
religion — God  revealed  in  Christ.  What  is  the 
Christian  religion  ? 

It  is,  that  adhesion  of  the  soul  which  we  call 
faith,  to  a  person,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Himself 
very  God,  and  who  took  upon  Himself  our  human 
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nature,  and  became  very  Man,  ''for  us  and  for 
our  salvation. ' '  And  by  salvation  we  understand 
deliverance  from  the  sin  of  which  human  nature 
is  conscious,  and  the  restoration  and  perfection 
in  us  of  that  image  of  God  in  which  we  were 
created,  so  that  our  life,  beginning  here  and  ex- 
tended through  eternity,  may  be  a  conscious  life 
of  holiness  and  its  consequent  blessedness.  This 
is  the  Christmas  Gospel — the  good  news  to  the 
race  of  man. 

The  Founder  of  Christianity  has  taught  the 
final  deliverance  of  the  personal  man  from  all 
evil  and  his  eternal  personal  existence  in  satisfy- 
ing communion  with  God.  And  in  order  to  this, 
such  a  personal  relation  and  adhesion  to  Himself 
as  a  Divine  Being,  as  carries  with  it  personal  love, 
and  free  obedience,  and  submission  in  all  things 
to  the  Divine  will.  And  this  because  He  is  true 
God,  and  in  the  relation  of  the  human  soul  to 
Him  is  life — a  true  moral  and  spiritual  life.  The 
Deity  is  revealed  to  men  in  the  Incarnate  Christ. 
''No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  Only- 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  He  hath  declared  Him."  The  Incarnation 
is  the  final  word,  the  complete  revelation  of  God, 
so  far  as  we  can  take  it  in.  We  take  it  in  more 
and  more  largely  and  adequately  as  we  cultivate 
religion  and  grow  in  the  spiritual  life.  Never 
completely,  in  this  present  stage  of  our  existence, 
"Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then 
face  to  face ;  now  we  know  in  part,  but  then  shall 
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we  know,  even  as  also  we  are  known."  But,  in 
our  measure,  according  to  our  capacity,  we  do 
know,  we  take  it  in,  we  apprehend  God  as  He 
is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Christian  relig- 
ion is  the  soul's  conscious  acceptance  of,  and  ad- 
hesion to,  the  Personal,  Divine  Christ  manifested 
in  human  form  and  substance — one  with  our- 
selves, yet  one  with  God,  the  one  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man. 

As  we  read  in  the  Gospels  the  statement  and 
story  of  the  Incarnation,  and  set  out  to  think 
about  it,  we  are  staggered  by  the  conception  of 
an  event  so  unprecedented,  so  unique,  so  utterly 
supernatural.  The  most  devout  believer,  as  he 
dwells  upon  it,  finds  it  hard  to  take  it  in.  And 
indeed  a  man  is  not  an  unbeliever  and  a  heretic 
because  he  cannot  easily  organize  his  thought  of 
God  Incarnate.  It  is  the  most  tremendous  con- 
ception that  can  be  presented  to  the  human 
mind ;  and,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  further 
on,  the  conditions  under  which  the  average  man 
thinks  are  not  favorable  to  conceptions  of  any- 
thing so  unprecedented,  so  entirely  supernatu- 
ral. 

But,  notwithstanding,  it  is  as  possible  to  take 
in  the  thought  of  God  in  the  image  of  man,  as  it 
is  to  take  in  the  thought  of  man  in  the  image  of 
God.  What  is  it  that  we  mean  by  that  expres- 
sion }  It  is,  that  a  man  is  a  spiritual  being  en- 
shrined in  a  material  one.  The  manner  of  it 
human  thought  is  inadequate  to  conceive,  and 
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human  language  is  inadequate  to  tell.  Who  can 
describe  the  soul's  connection  with  the  body  ? 
Who  can  tell  what  life  is  ?  And  what  is  death  ? 
We  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  super- 
natural. Do  we  always  find  it  easy  to  describe 
adequately  what  we  call  the  natural  ?  Because 
a  thing  is  familiar,  has  happened  before,  we  call 
it  natural;  and  we  call  that  supernatural  which 
is  unprecedented.  But  indeed  the  natural  is 
ever  emerging  out  of  the  supernatural.  The 
bounds  of  the  supernatural  are  receding  and  the 
bounds  of  the  natural  are  advancing  and  enlarg- 
ing as  the  race  grows  in  intelligence.  Take 
what  theory  we  will  of  the  evolution  of  the 
world,  new  things  have  happened,  new  forms 
have  appeared,  new  forces  have  been  manifested, 
which,  in  relation  to  the  order  of  nature  as  pre- 
viously understood,  were  supernatural  happen- 
ings. They  were  supernatural  until  they  had 
appeared,  and  then  they  became  natural.  To  God 
all  things  are  natural,  and  when  we  fully  com- 
prehend the  order  of  nature  they  will  be  natural 
to  us.     And  one  day  we  shall  comprehend  it. 

On  this  principle  we  can  account  for  the  Incar- 
nation. There  is  a  close  relation  between  man 
and  his  Maker.  They  are  alike  in  their  qualities 
of  personality,  intelligence,  will,  and  affection. 
It  is  the  natural  thing  that  they  should  know 
each  other.  The  Father  and  His  children  were 
not  intended  to  be  strangers  and  apart.  How 
shall  they  come  to  know  each  other  ?  And  to 
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love  each  other?  This  is  the  question  that  is 
answered  by  the  Incarnation.  Man  cannot  of 
himself  find  out  God.  God  must  find  man.  He 
has  found  him.  Man  can  know  Him  Who 
made  him  in  His  own  image,  can  recognize  the 
Father  of  his  spirit,  can  know  Him  for  worship, 
duty,  and  love.  The  moral  order  of  the  world 
is  complete.  The  Divine  purpose  is  rounded 
out  in  fulfilment.  However  difficult  it  may  be 
to  conceive  of  the  Personal  Creator  making  Him- 
self known  to  His  personal  and  intelligent  crea- 
tures, it  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  of  His 
not  doing  so.  That  would  mean  an  unintelligible 
world. 

How  has  He  done  it  ?  And  how  could  He  have 
done  it  better  ? 

There  are  three  ways  conceivable  in  which 
men  might  acquire  some  practical  knowledge  of 
God.  The  first  is,  by  a  series  of  statements,  or 
propositions,  giving  information  about  Him. 
The  second  is,  by  His  exhibiting  Himself  in 
action — from  what  He  does  we  may  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  Doer.  The  third  is,  by  mani- 
festing Himself  in  Person,  so  that  men  see  Him, 
hear  Him,  live  with  Him,  get  into  touch  with 
Him. 

I.  Some  idea  of  God  might  conceivably  be 
obtained  through  description  of  His  attributes 
and  qualities.  To  illustrate  this,  let  me  quote 
from  Chapter  II.,  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  :  "There  is  but  one  only  living  and  true 
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God,  who  is  infinite  in  Being  and  Perfection,  a 
most  pure  Spirit,  Invisible,  without  Body,  Parts 
or  Passions,  Immutable,  Immense,  Eternal,  In- 
comprehensible, most  Wise,  most  Holy,  most 
Free,  most  Absolute,  working  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  his  own  Immutable  and 
most  Righteous  Will,  for  his  own  Glory,  most 
Loving,  Gracious,  Merciful,  Long-suffering,  abun- 
dant in  Goodness  and  Faith,  forgiving  Iniquity, 
Transgression  and  Sin,  the  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him,  and  withal,  most  just  and 
terrible  in  his  Judgment,  hating  all  sin,  and 
who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  Guilty."  Now 
here  is  a  description  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  an 
enumeration  of  His  attributes  and  qualities,  a 
series  of  propositions  about  God,  and  there  is  a 
text  of  Scripture  appended  to  each  proposition, 
to  prove  it.  They  are  all  true.  We  can  under- 
stand what  it  is  all  meant  to  teach,  because  the 
men  who  framed  it  had  obtained  their  ideas 
from  the  Bible,  and  we  have  read  the  Bible.  It 
is  intelligible  to  educated  people,  who  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  words  derived  from  the 
Latin.  It  is  not  interesting,  but  it  is  intelligible. 
But  suppose  this  description  of  the  Supreme 
Being  to  be  set  before  one  who  had  never  read 
the  Bible,  nor  taken  in  from  his  environment  any 
Bible  ideas.  What  would  these  propositions 
teach  him  about  God?  What  sort  of  working 
idea  of  God  would  be  given  him  ?  What  found- 
ation would  be  here  on  which  to  construct  a 
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relation  between  himself  and  his  Maker,  involv- 
ing worship,  duty,  and  personal  love  ?  It  requires 
a  college  education  even  to  understand  the  terms 
of  the  description.  And  the  majority  of  poor 
sinners  have  not  had  a  college  education.  Even 
if  man  could  understand  God  by  description, 
human  language  is  not  adequate  to  describe 
Him  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  And  God  does 
not  want  to  be  known  only  by  cultivated  people. 

2.  But  again,  it  is  possible  to  learn  much  of 
God's  character  if  we  study  His  ways  of  dealing 
with  men.  He  may  manifest  Himself  in  action. 
He  has  done  this,  and  we  have  the  record  of  how 
He  has  dealt  with  men,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Plainly,  this  is  not  only  more  interesting,  but 
also  more  intelligible.  It  is  within  the  compre- 
hension, sufficiently,  of  the  average  man.  The 
Old  Testament  is,  as  we  lately  saw,  a  revelation 
of  the  true  inwardness  of  history — the  causes  and 
consequences  of  things,  the  purpose  and  motive 
of  them,  are  laid  bare  before  our  eyes.  The 
principles  on  which  God  governs  the  world  are 
made  evident  to  us,  and  we  feel  that  we  know 
more  of  the  world's  Governor  from  the  Old 
Testament  history  than  we  could  have  learned 
from  any  amount  of  description. 

3.  Infinitely  beyond  this,  in  interest  and  ad- 
equacy for  the  purpose,  is  the  revelation  which 
we  have  of  God  in  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the 
story  of  the  human  life  of  Jesus  which  is  told  us 
in  the  Gospels.   There  is  no  narrative  in  the  whole 
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range  of  literature  so  graphic,  so  picturesque,  so 
simple.  No  biography  extant  so  perfectly 
reveals  the  man.  From  His  birth  to  His  ascen- 
sion the  lifelike  image  of  Jesus  is  before  us.  He 
goes  through  experiences  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, and  we  follow  Him.  The  most  un- 
lettered peasant  reads  his  Bible,  and  sees  Jesus 
living  and  moving  in  his  very  sight.  And  '*  he 
that  hath  seen  Me,"  He  says,  '*hath  seen  the 
Father."  Such  as  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was,  in 
the  essentials  of  character,  such  is  the  Almighty 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  is  there  any- 
thing which  our  moral  sense  could  wish  other- 
wise ?  He  showed  the  best  that  man  can  be. 
Is  it  anything  other  than — to  speak  with  rever- 
ence— other  than  God  should  be  ? 

And  how  do  we  get  this  revelation  ?  He 
never  described  Himself.  He  called  twelve  men 
around  Him — twelve  plain  and  honest  men. 
They  had  no  ends  to  serve  in  following  Him, 
but  His  personality  impressed  them,  and  they 
followed  Him.  In  utter  simplicity  and  com- 
monness of  life  they  companied  with  Him,  went 
in  and  out  with  Him  as  "  He  went  about  doing 
good."  He  was  a  Man  among  men,  and  for  a 
time  they  thought  of  nothing  beyond  that.  I 
doubt  not  it  was  an  utter  surprise  to  Peter  him- 
self when  the  Master's  question,  "Whom  say  ye 
that  lam.?"  brought  to  a  sudden  point  his  fre- 
quent ponderings  on  the  marvellous  perfectness 
of  the  life  with  which  he  had  bound  up  his 
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own,  and  the  confession  burst  forth  inconti- 
nently, **Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."     He  could  say  nothing  else. 

I  do  not  think  we  sufficiently  appreciate  that 
it  was  mainly  the  sustained  and  perfect  character 
of  Jesus  that  so  impressed  His  immediate  dis- 
ciples— His  personality.  He  grew  upon  them. 
He  gave  them  no  information  out  of  His  omnis- 
cience. He  told  them  nothing  about  the  other 
world,  except  that  righteousness  is  the  moral 
basis  of  things  there  as  here.  His  miracles  of 
themselves  did  not  prove  Him  Son  of  God.  His 
sinlessness.  His  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  evil 
that  other  men  were  conscious  of,  proved  Him 
to  be  more  than  man.  "They  knew  holiness 
when  they  saw  it,  and  they  saw  that  He  was 
holy."  There  was  only  one  way  of  explaining 
that — He  was  more  than  man.  A  perfectly  holy 
being  is  Divine.  He  bound  them,  in  an  absolute 
trust  and  confidence,  to  His  Person.  It  was  not 
what  He  said.  It  was  not  what  He  did.  It  was 
Himself. 

And  when  they  came  to  write  their  recollec- 
tions, it  was  of  Him  they  wrote — His  sayings 
and  doings  only  picture  Him.  He  taught,  in- 
deed, but  '*as  one  having  authority."  He  had 
power.  The  writers  of  the  Gospels  are  not  mak- 
ing an  argument.  They  are  simply  telling  a 
story,  and  the  story  makes  its  own  impression — 
the  more  effectively  because  it  is  so  simply  told. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  though  there  is 
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argument  in  the  Epistles,  it  is  not  addressed  to 
any  point  which  is  raised  to-day.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  "evidences."  The  opponents  of 
Christianity  then  did  not  question  the  supernat- 
ural, nor  doubt  that  Messiah  could  and  would 
appear;  they  only  denied  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  They  controverted  Christianity  from 
a  Jewish,  which  was  a  religious  point  of  view. 
With  us  it  is  Christ  or  nothing,  and  so  we  are 
concerned  with  the  story  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
and  that  is  distinctly  told.  It  is  the  flavor  of 
His  personality  that  we  catch  throughout  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles.  Personal  love  and  loyalty 
inspire  them.  And  this  it  is,  transmitted  by  the 
disciples  in  their  subsequent  intercourse  with 
those  whom  they  made  Christians,  and  in  their 
writings  to  us,  that  makes  Christians  in  all  times. 
The  Christian  religion  is  the  conscious  adhesion 
of  the  soul  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  Human  and 
Divine.  "This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
Thou  hast  sent." 

The  story  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  given  in  the  Gos- 
pels, is  the  most  certain  fact  of  history.  There 
is  more  doubt  about  the  existence  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  than  about  the  historic  Christ.  I  am 
far  from  affirming  that  there  is  of  necessity  any 
intellectual  dishonesty  in  unbelief,  but  it  is  an 
intellectual  phenomenon,  born  of  the  assumption 
which  controls  many  minds,  that  the  supernat- 
ural is  impossible — Jesus  Christ  cannot  be,  there- 
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fore  He  is  not.     Rather,  on  irrefragable  historic 
evidence,  Jesus  Christ  is,  therefore  He  can  be. 

And  if  Christ  be  a  fact  in  the  world's  history, 
then  you  have  to  reckon  w^ith  Him.  He  chal- 
lenges you  as  certainly  as  your  own  existence 
challenges  you.  You  cannot  get  away  from  it, 
nor  from  Him.  What  will  you  do  with  Him  ? 
What  are  you  doing  with  Him  ?  You  may  even 
wish  that  He  had  not  come,  but — He  is  here. 

What  hinders  us  to  receive  this  Christmas 
Gospel }  Why  do  men  stick  at  the  supernat- 
uralness  of  the  Incarnation — as  if  such  an  event 
could  be  anything  other  than  supernatural !  The 
question  is  rather,  is  there  sufficient  testimony  } 
And  is  there  an  adequate  purpose  for  it }  And 
surely  it  is  a  sufficient  purpose  that  God  and 
man  should  be  brought  together — sufficient  to 
explain  any  method  God  might  make  use  of  to 
accomplish  such  a  reunion. 

What  slaves  we  are  to  the  natural  and  the 
common !  How  fast  bound  by  our  environment, 
which  is  not  favorable  to  the  convictions,  inspi- 
rations, and  aspirations  of  the  soul!  How  tied 
down  to  earth  and  its  common  ways! 

The  materialistic  habit  of  mind  is  the  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  apprehending  God.  He  seems  so 
unreal,  or  at  least  so  vague,  so  far  off,  to  us,  be- 
cause we  are  so  occupied  with  material  things 
and  interests.  But  can  any  one  suppose  this 
materialistic  habit  of  mind  to  be  our  normal 
condition  ? 
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What  is  there  in  the  pursuits  of  men  en- 
grossed, as  they  confess,  in  business,  to  qualify 
them  to  pass  judgment  on  the  methods  God 
takes  to  manifest  Himself  to  mankind  as  a  Being 
whom  they  should  worship,  and  obey,  and  trust, 
and  love  ?  If  there  were  no  Sundays  and  no 
Church,  what  utter  materialists  we  should  all 
become! 

I  recently  heard  of  a  man,  eminent  in  scientific 
pursuits,  who  replied  to  some  question  about 
religion,  that  he  did  not  take  the  attitude  of  an 
unbeliever;  he  simply  had  not  time  to  look  into 
matters  of  that  sort;  he  was  absorbed  in  his 
other  pursuits.  And  Mr.  Darwin  confesses  that 
in  the  course  of  his  eager  study  of  a  certain  line 
of  natural  phenomena,  he  was  conscious  that  his 
brain  had  gotten  into  a  sort  of  atrophy  as  re- 
spects various  intellectual  interests  which  once 
were  very  much  to  him,  and  adds  that  ''the  loss 
of  those  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness,  and  may 
possibly  be  injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  more 
probably  to  the  moral  character,  by  enfeebling 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature." 

If  one  of  the  great  high  priests  of  nature  can 
make  this  confession  as  to  the  narrowing  influ- 
ence of  scientific  pursuits,  with  how  much  more 
reason  may  men  feel  that  undue  absorption  in 
business  life,  with  its  admitted  tendency  to  sor- 
didness,  to  low  ideals,  to  immoral  methods  and 
principles,  explains  the  indisposition  they  feel  to 
consider  the  supernatural  aspects  of  religion, 
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which  is  nothing  if  not  supernatural.  The  apti- 
tude for  religion  may  become  atrophied.  It  will, 
if  it  is  not  cultivated.  Religion  is  intended  to  be 
a  cultus.  Life  in  the  Church,  simultaneously 
with  life  in  the  world,  is  God's  provision  for 
keeping  the  spiritual  aptitudes  in  vigor. 

Therefore  the  Church  has  instituted  her  order 
of  the  Christian  year,  that  the  round  of  supernat- 
ural facts,  authentically  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, may  be  presented  for  our  minds  to  dwell 
upon.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Son  is  one 
of  these  fundamental  facts  of  religion.  Christi- 
anity is  faith  in  the  human  and  Divine  Christ. 
He  is  the  Revealer  of  our  God,  who  "in  these 
last  days  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son."  He 
is  the  final  Word  of  God  to  men — the  perfect 
manifestation.  Human  nature,  indeed,  still  ap- 
prehends this  perfect  Word  imperfectly,  frag- 
mentarily,  according  to  the  variously  developed 
spiritual  capacities  of  various  men.  But  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  by  degrees,  millions  on  millions 
of  men  have  come  to  apprehend  Him,  to  know 
Him,  to  take  Him  in.  And  we  shall  know  God 
better,  if  we  want  to  know  Him,  as  He  is  in 
Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word,  than  in  any  other 
way  conceivable  to  human  thought. 

The  Christmas  Gospel  is  that  "the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 
His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  GOD  IN  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES. 

"  God,  .  .  .  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners, spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.^' 
— Hebrews  i.  i. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  of  this  passage  when  he  says  that  "God 
spake  in  time  past  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets." 
He  refers  to  what  we  know  as  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  "Old  Testament."  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  "in  these  last  days  God  hath  spoken 
unto  us  by  His  Son."  Plainly  he  here  refers  to 
what  we  know  as  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  record  of  which  we  have  in  the 
New  Testament.  His  purpose  in  comparing  the 
two  revelations  is  to  indicate  the  superiority  of 
the  later.  And  that  justifies  us  in  speaking  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  inferior — considered  as 
a  means  of  making  God  known  to  man — inferior 
to  the  New.  We  all  feel,  somehow,  that  it  is  in- 
ferior, and  the  sacred  writers  saying  so  shows 
that  we,  too,  may  say  so  without  irreverence. 
He  gives  the  reasons  for  this  inferiority:  (i)  The 
revelation  in  one  case  was  through  human  agents, 
in  the  other  by  a  Divine.  (2)  The  earlier  revela- 
tions were  fragmentary,  "at  sundry  times  and  in 
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divers  manners,"  literally,  in  separate  portions 
and  by  distinct  methods;  there  was  never  a  final 
word;  but  the  later  was  one  full  revelation — "in 
His  Son  " — a  perfect  and  final  expression  of  the 
Divine  character.  Nevertheless,  though  inferior, 
the  Old  Testament  is  still  a  Divine  revelation. 
"  God  spake  unto  the  fathers." 

Consider  to-day,  therefore,  the  manner  of 
revelation  of  the  Divine  character,  purpose,  will, 
as  we  have  it  in  the  Old  Testament — "God,  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in 
time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets." 

But  why  "at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners" }  Why  not  at  once  a  final  word  ?  Why 
was  the  earlier  revelation  fragmentary,  and  there- 
fore at  any  one  time  imperfect.?  Why  "in 
divers  manners,"  so  that  any  one  method  covered 
only  a  part  of  the  ground  ?  The  answer  is,  be- 
cause those  to  whom  the  successive  revelations 
were  made  were  in  a  process  of  education. 
Religious  truth  was  taught  them  by  degrees, 
"as  they  were  able  to  bear  it" — to  take  it  in. 
Revelation  is  not  an  evolution,  but  the  human 
capacity  for  receiving  it  is.  It  was  then  the 
childhood  of  the  race.  The  perfect  manhood  of 
humanity  is  in  Christ.  He  is  the  ideal,  the  repre- 
sentative, the  pattern  man.  To  remember  this 
is  essential  to  forming  a  true  conception  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

I.  Of  all  the  books  that  ever  were  written,  the 
Bible  stands  alone  in  this,  that  its  purpose  is  to 
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reveal  God  to  man.  And  in  connection  with 
this,  to  teach  man  his  true  relation  to  his  God, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  his  true  relation  to  his 
fellow-man. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  claim,  made 
in  the  interest  of  what  is  now  called  agnosticism, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  know  God. 
"Canst  thou  by  searching  find  God  ?"  is  asked. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  really  pertinent  to 
the  case;  it  is  a  begging  of  the  real  question. 
The  real  question  is,  ''Can  God  make  Himself 
known  to  man?"  Not,  **Can  man  find  God?" 
but  "Can God  find  man  ?  "  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  the  intelligent  Creator  can  sufficiently 
make  Himself  known  to  His  intelligent  creature  ? 
He  Who  made  everything  else,  can  He  not  make 
a  revelation  ?  There  is  force  in  agnosticism  to 
this  extent,  that  man  cannot  comprehend  God 
perfectly,  because  a  finite  being  cannot  compre- 
hend an  Infinite.  We  cannot  know  God  scienti- 
fically, adequately  for  the  purpose  of  knowing ; 
but  we  can  know  Him  practically,  adequately 
for  the  purpose  of  doing.  We  cannot  define 
Him,  but  we  can  obey  Him.  Can  a  child  define 
a  parent  ?  Yet  he  can  obey  him.  And  he  can  love 
him.  And  for  that  matter  I  do  not  know  of  any 
science  in  which  men  have  yet  got  to  the  bottom 
of  things.  It  is  all,  as  yet,  provisional  and  prac- 
tical— mainly  a  working  hypothesis;  and  I  do 
not  know  why  any  more  than  this  should  be  ex- 
pected in  theology,  which  is  the  science  of  relig- 
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ion.  We  can  apprehend  God,  can  know  Him 
sufficiently,  for  certain  purposes  of  mutual  rela- 
tion and  intercourse.  Such  relation  and  inter- 
course between  man  and  His  Maker  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  our  Maker  should  not  desire.  We 
believe  He  does  desire  it.  And  so  He  has  planned 
for  it,  has  revealed  enough  of  Himself  to  form  a 
basis  for  intelligent  ^^prehension — not  compre- 
hension — and  for  spiritual  intercourse,  for  duty 
and  for  love.  He  is  not  a  lonely  Being — child- 
less. And  we  are  not  fatherless.  The  Bible 
teaches  much  of  what  God  really  is,  and  much 
more  of  what  man  really  is,  and  of  the  relation 
between  them.  And  in  this  the  Bible  stands 
alone  as  a  revelation.  What  a  different  thing  the 
world,  life,  man,  would  be  without  the  revelation 
of  God  which  it  contains. 

And  what  is  it  that,  according  to  the  universal 
interpretation  of  its  teachings,  the  Bible  reveals  to 
us  about  God  }  As  to  His  nature,  that  He  is  a 
Spirit;  as  to  His  history,  that  He  is  Eternal;  as 
to  His  character,  that  He  is  Good;  as  to  His  rela- 
tion to  the  world,  which  is  the  practical  use  of 
a  revelation,  that  He  made  it,  preserves  it,  orders 
it,  on  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence. 

What  does  it  teach  us  about  man  }  As  to  his 
origin,  that  he  is  created  by  God.  As  to  his 
nature,  that  he  is  in  the  image  of  Him  that 
created  him — has  a  spiritual  nature.  As  to  his 
character,  that  he  is  a  moral  being,  having  both 
good  and  evil  tendencies,  spiritual  and  animal, 
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and  is  free  to  develop  them  in  conduct.  As  to 
his  future,  that  he  has  an  unending  existence, 
the  character  of  which  is  determined  by  his 
character. 

These  are  the  primary  truths  of  revelation. 
They  are  the  basis  of  intelligent  life  and  conduct. 
They  are  what  our  children  first  begin  to  en- 
quire about,  and  what  they  need  to  learn  as  the 
alphabet  of  spiritual  and  moral  training.  They 
are  the  foundations  of  duty.  And  they  are  what 
the  human  race  needed  to  be  taught  in  its  child- 
hood, and  what  it  can  never  outgrow.  They  are 
principles,  to  be  developed  and  applied  as  the  life 
of  the  race  and  the  life  of  the  individual  go  on. 
This  teaching  as  to  man's  past  and  future  ex- 
plains his  present.  The  thing  every  one  of  us 
needs  to  know,  in  order  that  we  may  live  intel- 
ligently, is,  what  God's  purpose  was  in  putting  us 
into  the  world.  Then,  we  can  go  on  to  fulfil  it, 
and  make  our  lives  a  success — make  them,  i.e., 
to  answer  the  purpose.  Knowing  God's  relation 
to  us,  and  our  relation  to  Him,  we  know  what 
is  our  duty  toward  God,  and  so  what  is  our 
duty  toward  our  neighbor. 

Now,  how  this  could  have  been  better  taught 
in  the  childhood  of  the  race  than  as  it  was  taught 
in  the  continuous  process  of  education  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
The  Bible  is  the  history  of  man's  relation  to  God. 
And  a  religion  that  has  no  history  is  unsuited  to 
a  being  who  has  a  place  in  history.  It  is  not 
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reasonable  that  every  man  as  he  comes  into  the 
world  should  be  required  to  construct  his  relig- 
ion. He  has  not  to  construct  his  relations  with 
his  family.  Nor  yet  to  construct  his  relations 
with  society.  Neither  should  he  be  expected 
to  construct  his  relations  with  his  God.  All 
these  have  their  history,  their  traditions,  their 
settled  basis  in  facts,  their  first  rationale  in  the 
general  acceptance  of  Christendom.  For  it  is  not 
irrational  to  take  for  granted  that  mankind  is 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  any  man  is.  All  the 
individual  can  do  is  to  accept  or  reject  these  re- 
lations, to  modify  and  improve  them,  but  always 
to  recognize  them  as  facts  and  factors  in  his 
intelligent  life. 

The  Bible  is  the  only  book  which  even  professes 
to  give,  originally,  the  record  of  an  historical  re- 
ligion from  the  first.  In  its  pages  we  watch  the 
development  of  man's  relations  with  his  God, 
and  from  a  point  of  view  which  enables  us  to 
see  at  once  both  the  Divine  and  the  human 
points  of  view.  It  records  the  history,  first  of 
the  race,  and  then  of  a  selected  people  and  of 
representative  men.  No  matter  that  it  does  this 
often  in  poetic  form,  as  the  epic  of  human  life — 
no  matter  that  it  embodies  national  traditions  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  strictly  and  prosaically  histor- 
ical. Taken  as  a  whole  it  presents  a  picture,  a 
panorama  of  history  and  life,  which  makes  a  true 
and  adequate  impression  upon  us  of  the  essential 
things  we  need  to  know  in  order  to  intelligently 
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live  in  our  own  present.  It  gives  us  the  modus 
Vivendi  between  God  and  man.  We  stand  off, 
as  it  were  at  a  distance,  to  get  the  perspective, 
looking  at  Noah  and  the  older  world,  at  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  in  their  personal  lives  and  as 
founding  a  nation,  at  Israel's  national  experiences 
and  development,  at  Saul  and  David  and  Solo- 
mon in  their  temptations,  struggles,  sins  and 
righteousnesses — and  all  the  while  we  see  God 
looking  on,  and  helping  and  judging,  as  men  are 
painfully  working  out  their  characters  and  life 
experiences.  History  is  wrought  out  before  our 
eyes  from  a  point  of  view  absolutely  unique. 
We  are  behind  the  scenes — the  judgment  of  a 
perfect  Being  on  the  passing  things  of  earth  and 
time  is  always  before  us.  And  in  this  way  we 
learn  that  ''the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether."  We  see,  therefore, 
things  as  they  really  were,  not  as  they  seemed  at 
the  time  to  be.  Our  vision  is  corrected,  is  ach- 
romatic, the  white  light  of  truth  is  poured  upon 
them.  And  from  what  we  learn  of  how  God 
regarded  those  people  and  their  various  beings, 
doings,  and  sufferings,  we  know  how  He  is  to-day 
regarding  us  and  ours.  We  see  the  wrong  they 
did  as  sifiy  and  the  right  they  did  as  righteousness, 
and  so  we  know  what  things  are  sins  and  what 
things  are  righteous,  when  we  do  them  and  when 
our  neighbors  do  them,  and  when  nations  do 
them,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Respon- 
sible beings  are  acting  their  parts  all  along,  before 
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the  eyes  of  Him  to  Whom  they  are  responsible, 
and  our  eyes  take  in  the  whole  thing,  the  inner 
history,  the  actual  relations.  God's  view  of 
man's  conduct  and  character,  which  is  the  true 
and  lasting  view,  is  set  forth  to  us  in  the 
Scriptures. 

This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  national 
history  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  What  a 
difference  there  is  between  the  course  of  Hebrew 
history,  as  we  have  it  there,  and  the  course  of, 
say  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  history,  as  we  have  it 
in  their  monuments.  Throughout  the  Bible  the 
point  of  view  is  the  conformity,  or  non-con- 
formity, of  the  nation's  conduct  to  the  will  and 
law  of  God.  That  is  the  standard,  always.  In 
the  other  ancient  histories,  as  recorded  on  their 
tablets,  the  will  of  a  man — the  king — is  evidently 
the  standard.*  The  Hebrews  seem  to  be  the 
only  ancient  people  who  recognized  anything 
superior  to  the  will  of  the  king.     They  had  what 

*"The  heathen  nations  had  no  corporate  life,  and  seemed 
to  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  swelling  the  pride  and  feeding  the 
rapacity  of  the  fierce  monarchs  at  their  head."  "But  Israel, 
as  a  civil  community,  presented  a  very  different  sight.  .  .  . 
The  government  was  a  declared  theocracy,  exalting  God  and 
keeping  down  man.  It  was  a  free  community  which  existed 
for  the  good  of  all  its  members;  this  was  a  striking  contrast  to 
every  other  national  constitution  in  the  world.  Its  laws, 
though  defective  upon  a  modern  Christian  standard,  maintained 
justice  and  human  rights.  They  involved  the  great  principle 
of  public  good  as  the  end  and  object  of  the  state,  in  distinction 
from  human  greatness  and  power." — Mosby,  Ruling  Ideas,  pp. 
129,  130. 
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served  the  purpose  of  a  constitution — there 
was  something  back  of  the  ruler.  Right- 
eousness was  not  a  human  dictum,  but  a  Divine 
law. 

Again,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  Hebrew  his- 
tory freely  narrates  the  faults  and  failures  of  its 
heroes,  if  heroes  they  can  be  called.  It  is  true 
to  life  and  facts.  But  what  Assyrian  tablet  do 
we  find  that  speaks  of  the  faults,  or  even  the 
failures,  of  the  king  ?  His  conquests,  his  glory, 
his  grandeur,  his  strength — never  his  goodness 
or  badness — are  the  theme.  You  would  never 
know  that  he  was  a  being  with  moral  character — 
only  that  he  had  a  will  and  was  strong  to  en- 
force it.  He  writes  his  own  history,  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  What  he  does  not  like  in 
his  history  we  have  to  learn  from  his  enemies. 
Pharaoh  records  his  own  triumphs — his  defeats 
we  learn  from  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Neither 
of  them  speak  of  justice  and  mercy — the  moral 
qualities  of  a  king.  These  come  into  view  when 
they  touch  the  Hebrew  history.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Belshazzar,  Darius,  Artaxerxes — their  moral 
quality,  the  essential  man,  is  brought  out  by 
Isaiah  and  Daniel.  But  in  the  Hebrew  history 
these  moral  qualities  of  kings  and  peoples  are 
the  prominent  things  on  the  face  of  the  record — 
it  is  written  to  show  how  God  regarded  kings 
and  peoples.  Only  there  do  we  see  that 
"righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people."  Profane  history  is 
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the  rankest  materialism.  Scripture  history, 
throughout,  is  the  history  of  morals  and  relig- 
ion. 

And  this  throws  light  on  what  we  call  the  in- 
spiration of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  were  lifted  up,  from  merely  human  and 
earthly  points  of  view,  to  look  at  things  from  a 
point  of  view  heavenly  and  Divine.  They  were 
taught  to  look  at  events  as  God  looks  at  them, 
and  so  to  record  them.  They  spoke  for  Him, 
enabled  by  His  Spirit.  They  were  guided, 
taught,  strengthened  to  be  His  prophets.  They 
uttered  His  thoughts  of  things  and  people.  His 
judgments — they  proclaimed  His  purposes.  For 
this  they  were  inspired,  not  in  any  mechanical 
way,  as  if  their  individuality  was  lost  and  they 
became  vocal  instruments  merely,  but  their 
whole  being  was  filled  and  elevated  while  they 
were  fulfilling  this  special  purpose  of  declaring 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  Their  utterances  were 
shaped  by  their  several  individualities,  and  they 
themselves  were  shaped  by  their  times — they 
spoke  in  human  language,  "understanded  of  the 
people  " — human  passion,  righteous  indignation, 
natural  and  national  sympathies,  high,  but  not 
always  pure  and  heavenly  feeling,  found  voice  in 
them — devotion  to  the  God  of  Israel  was  a  fire 
in  their  bones.  And  God  used  them  to  make 
Himself,  His  will.  His  approbation  or  His  dis- 
pleasure, known  to  His  chosen  people— ''At 
sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  God  spake 
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to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets."  How  else  should 
He  speak  ?  By  psalm  and  sermon,  in  denuncia- 
tion and  warning,  in  tender  entreaty,  in  pathetic 
reminder  of  what  He  was  to  them  and  had 
done  for  them,  in  inspiriting  encouragement 
and  promise,  as  Lawgiver,  Judge  and  King, 
from  the  mysterious  glories  of  the  Temple, 
from  the  very  circle  of  the  heavens,  in  the 
Thunders  of  Sinai,  and  in  the  still,  small  voice, 
He  spake  to  and  through  the  prophets  of  those 
ancient  times. 

And  the  burden  of  it  all  was  righteousness. 
A  worthy  theme  for  His  inspiration  of  men. 
Even  prophets  could  only  partially  take  it  in — 
they  were  pupil-teachers  at  best,  these  prophets 
of  Israel.  But  they  taught  principles  deeper  than 
they  understood — principles  exhaustless  in  their 
application.  They  applied  them  only  to  present 
emergencies  of  national  and  personal  life  and 
character,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  through 
them  to  all  ages  and  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men ;  and  in  their  utterances  we  read  for  our- 
selves, between  the  lines,  the  unchanging  mind 
and  will  of  God,  as  applied  to  our  circumstances 
and  to  ourselves. 

In  this  view  of  the  broad  purpose  and  uses  of 
the  Bible,  how  comparatively  insignificant  are 
many  of  the  questions  now  raised  about  it. 
Prove  a  text  spurious,  or  a  popular  interpretation 
of  it  unsound  or  uncritical,  and  what  does  it 
matter  in  the  large  }  Not  one-thousandth  part 
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of  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  has  ever  been  ques- 
tioned by  any  criticism  that  has  the  slightest 
claim  to  be  considered  weighty  or  respectable. 
Probably  some  of  you  have  been  discomforted  by 
the  fear  that  these  dreadful  critics  are  trying  to 
prove  that  onlv  one-thousandth  part  of  it  is  to  be 
received.  Your  fears  are  groundless.  In  gen- 
eral, modern  criticism  is  going  on  legitimate  and 
reverent  lines.  There  is  comparatively  little  of 
it  of  that  often  flippant  and  mainly  destructive 
sort,  which  has  attained  of  late  for  two  or  three 
of  our  clergy,  a  melancholy  notoriety  because 
thev  are  so  conspicuouslv  exceptional:  who 
abuse  their  liberty,  and  try  the  forbearance  of  the 
Church,  which  does  not  easily  bring  itself  to 
limit  freedom  of  enquirv. 

W'e  hear  much,  for  instance,  of  what  is  now 
called  the  "higher  criticism.'"  and  with  the  no- 
tion many  people  have,  that  criticism  means 
simply  fault-tlnding.  we  are  shocked  at  the  idea 
that  presumptuous  men  are  "sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  Word  of  God."'  Criticism  does  not  mean 
fault-tlnding :  it  means  truth-finding.  Most  scrip- 
tural critics  are  reverent  as  well  as  scholarly 
men.  Thev  believe  in  God.  and  believe  that 
God  has  spoken  to  men,  and  their  aim  is  to  find 
what  God  has  really  spoken.  Thev  studv  the 
language,  they  search  out  the  historv  of  the 
writings,  they  want  to  find  out  what  is  God"s 
Word,  and  what  it  really  means — most  of  them, 
at  anv  rate.  And  as  to  the  "higher  criticism" 
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of  these  later  days,  it  does  not  mean  a  higher 
degree  of  fault-findingness.  The  term  is  used  to 
describe  a  line  of  investigation  differing  from 
what  is  called  textual  criticism.  That  is  confined 
to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  true  text  of 
Scripture,  and  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  history  of  the  Sacred  Book,  and  how  it  has 
gotten  into  its  present  shape,  knows  that  such 
enquiries  are  not  only  legitimate,  but  necessary. 
For  example:  Is  the  story  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  really  a  part  of  the  Gospel  written  by 
St.  John  ?  Not,  is  the  story  true  ?  Probably  it 
is  true — but  for  reasons,  which  1  need  not  stop 
to  give,  the  conclusion  of  scholars  generally  is 
that  it  is  one  of  those  "  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did,  that  are  not  written  in  this  book,"  but 
which,  because  it  was  true,  and  because  it  was 
so  good  and  characteristic  of  Him,  some  copyist 
added  in  the  margin,  and  so  some  later  copyist 
from  the  first  copy  inserted  in  the  text.  To  de- 
termine questions  like  this  is  the  province  of 
textual  criticism.  But  whether  the  book  was 
written  by  St.  John,  or  by  some  disciple  of  St. 
John ;  whether  the  whole  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was 
written  by  that  prophet,  or  part  of  the  book  by 
some  one  else,  as  a  continuation  of  the  prophet's 
work;  and  when  the  second  part  was  written, 
by  whom,  and  where;  and  how  can  the  inter- 
preter best  put  himself  in  the  place  and  amid  the 
surroundings  of  the  writer,  and  what  these 
were — all  this  is  in  the  province  of  the  higher 
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and  larger  range  of  enquiry  which  is  so  much 
occupying  Biblical  students  now.*  There  is  use 
for  both  sorts  of  scholarly  criticism,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  speaking  broadly,  in  the 
interest  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  the  thing  to 
be  afraid  of  is  non-enquiry ;  and  that  the  idea 
that  the  Bible  will  not  bear  the  literary  and  his- 
torical investigation  given  to  other  ancient  writ- 
ings should  gain  ground  among  irreligious,  or 
even  among  religious  men,  I  believe  that  a 
large  part  of  the  active  antagonism  to  the  Bible, 
in  our  day,  and  a  still  larger  part  of  that  quiet 
and  satisfied  indifference  to  it  which  passes  un- 
der the  name  of  agnosticism,  is  the  natural  re- 
action of  an  enquiring  age  against  a  blind  con- 
servatism on  the  part  of  its  interpreters.  What 
we  may  call  the  traditional  view  of  Scripture — 
though,  indeed,  the  tradition  has  no  great  ven- 
erableness,  it  only  runs  back  about  three  cen- 
turies— has  become  impossible.  That  view, 
which  is  that  every  letter  of  the  Bible  is  Divinely 
placed,  and  that  every  statement  in  it  is  to  be  lit- 
erally interpreted,  was  never  heard  of  before  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  will  never  be  heard  of 
after  the   nineteenth.      Whose  fault  that  is,  or 


*  *'  It  is  the  business  of  the  critic  to  trace  back  the  steps  by 
which  any  ancient  book  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  to  find 
where  it  came  from,  and  who  wrote  it,  to  examine  the  occa- 
sion of  its  composition,  and  search  out  every  link  that  connects 
it  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  and  with  the  personal 
life  of  the  author/'— W.  Robertson  Smith,  O.  T.  in  Jewish  Ch., 
p.  25. 
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whether  it  be  a  fault,  or  even  a  misfortune,  is 
not  now  a  useful  question,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  a  great  many  people's  ideas  about  the  Bible 
are  upset.  But  the  Bible  is  not  upset,  any  more 
than  the  earth  has  been  upset  by  the  geological 
questions  and  their  answers,  which  have  come 
up  in  the  last  300  years.  The  earth  is  exactly 
what  it  was  before  the  geologists  began  to  en- 
quire what  it  was,  and  it  is  just  as  safe  a  place  to 
live  in.  So  the  Bible  is  just  what  it  was  for  1500 
years  of  the  life  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ 
lived  on  it,  and  before  there  was  pressed  on 
Christendom,  by  the  apparent  emergencies  of 
the  controversy  with  Rome,  a  theory  of  the 
Bible  which  scholars  have  found  to  be  untenable, 
and  which  even  Protestants  have,  of  late,  been 
taking  much  pains  to  disprove. 

I  want  to  have  you  take  in  the  fact  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  never  held  or  taught  any 
such  theory.  She  holds  what  the  early  Church 
held,  and  has  no  utterances  to  take  back  or  revise, 
and  has  endorsed  no  theory  as  to  the  exact  nature 
and  method  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. 
What  she  holds  you  will  find  in  the  sixth  Article 
of  Religion,  which  please  to  read  without  any 
modern  and  ultra-Protestant  annotations : 

"Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as 
an  Article  of  the  Faith  or  be  thought  requisite  or 
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necessary  to  salvation.  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  we  do  understand  those  canonical 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church." 

This  is  the  rational  and  historical  ground  on 
which  we  stand,  and  may  safely  rest.  The 
Church  is  the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  Christendom  is  wiser  than  any  Christian — 
knows  more,  and  is  a  better  interpreter.  It  does 
not  undertake  to  tell  how  and  in  what  measure 
the  inspiration  of  the  human  writers  of  Holy 
Scripture  makes  their  words  Divine;  but  Divine 
in  a  very  real  and  sufficient  sense  they  are,  as 
conveying  to  us  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 
Neither  literal  inspiration  nor  literal  interpretation 
is  sound,  rational,  or  churchly;  but  the  Bible  is 
a  book  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  somehow  God  put  it 
into  the  world,  that  He  '*  caused  all  Holy  Scrip- 
ture to  be  written  for  our  learning." 

It  is  worthy  of  its  Author  and  its  purpose.  All 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  written  by  so  many  men, 
through  so  many  centuries,  have  one  tone,  one 
spirit,  one  purpose,  teach  one  lesson — righteous- 
ness as  towards  men,  reverence  and  obedience 
as  towards  God.  This  one  note  is  the  sufficient 
proof  that  the  men  who  wrote  them  were  in- 
spired by  One  Spirit.  Where  else  will  you  find 
righteousness  taught  under  the  sanction  of  ac- 
countability ?  And,  rightly  read,  it  conveys  a 
worthy  and  worshipful  conception  of  the  Supreme 
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Being.  Where,  in  other  so-called  sacred  books, 
will  you  find  even  a  manly  God  ?  But  here  is 
set  forth  One  Whom  we  can  worship  with  self- 
respect;  Whose  worship  exalts,  purifies,  teaches 
and  restrains;  in  Whose  image  we  were  made, 
and  Whose  communion,  inspiration  and  teaching 
elevates  each  one  who  lives  in  it  into  that  highest 
product  of  the  intelligent  creation — a  godly  man. 
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GOD'S  PURPOSE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH. 

*^Ye  thought  evil  against  me;    hut  God  meant  it  unto 
." — Genesis  1.  20. 


The  history  of  Joseph  is  the  history  of  one  on 
whom  Divine  mercy  was  so  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied, that,  God  being  his  Ruler  and  Guide, 
he  so  passed  through  things  temporal  that  he 
finally  lost  not  the  things  eternal.  And  as  his 
life  was  in  this  respect,  so  may  everybody  else's 
be.  For  God's  purpose  in  the  life  of  Joseph  was, 
(1)  to  bring  out  what  was  in  him,  (2)  to  use  it 
for  the  good  of  others,  (3)  and  in  doing  so  to 
make  the  most  of  him,  for  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come.  And  such  a  primary  purpose 
there  is  on  God's  part  for  every  human  life,  and 
the  only  thing  that  can  hinder  His  carrying  it 
out  for  us  is  our  own  perverseness,  which  drives 
Him  back,  so  to  speak,  on  His  secondary  and 
alternative  plan,  making  Him  do  the  best  He  can 
with  us,  in  default  of  doing  the  best  He  would. 

If  we  keep  this  in  mind  we  shall  not  wonder 
that  thirteen  chapters  of  the  Bible  are  occupied 
with  this  representative  history.  It  is  recorded 
simply  because  it  is  representative  and  not  be- 
cause it  is  peculiar.  It  may  be,  in  substance, 
your  history  and  mine,  a  history  of  providential 
opportunities  and  their  improvements. 
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When  we  find  the  key  to  any  human  life  we 
can  interpret  it.  But  usually  the  key  is  not 
found  until  toward  the  close  of  life,  when  we  can 
infer  the  Divine  purpose  in  it  from  what  it  has 
actually  accomplished,  or  from  what  it  has  con- 
spicuously failed  to  accomplish.  We  can  best 
interpret  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  life  of  Joseph 
by  starting  with  the  results  of  it,  and  going  back- 
ward over  his  career.  We  see  then  that  circum- 
stances did  not  make  the  man,  but  rather  the 
man  his  circumstances.  The  conditions  of  his 
life  were  shaped,  at  its  several  crises,  by  his 
character. 

The  outcome  of  Joseph's  life,  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned,  is  to  be  found  in  the  char- 
acter and  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  which 
he  so  largely  shaped  and  influenced.  Why 
"Israel  abode  in  Egypt,  and  Jacob  was  a 
stranger  in  the  land  of  Ham,"  is  not  difficult  to 
see.  At  the  period  in  the  history  of  that  people 
in  which  Joseph  appears  upon  the  scene,  the 
family  had  grown  into  a  tribe,  and  in  the  400 
years  following  it,  the  tribe  developed  into  a 
nation.  It  was  a  period  of  growth  in  numbers, 
of  consolidation,  and  of  the  formation  of  a 
national  habit  and  tradition  as  a  peaceful  and 
pastoral  people,  whose  normal  condition,  though 
they  could  fight,  and  fight  well  on  occasion, 
was  yet  very  different  from  that  of  the  predatory 
tribes  of  Palestine.  If  the  family  of  Jacob  had 
remained  in  their  own  land  they  must  have 
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come  to  be  like  the  Canaanitish  nations,  wan- 
derers over  the  face  of  the  country,  unsettled, 
and  incapable  of  the  higher  forms  of  civilization 
such  as  prevailed  in  Egypt.  They  would  have 
had  to  hold  their  own  against  continual  aggres- 
sions of  their  neighbors,  or  to  become  absorbed 
in  some  powerful  existing  tribe  or  nation  which 
could  protect  them — their  separate  existence  as  a 
peculiar  people  would  have  been  imperilled. 
But  the  fitness  of  things  required  that  God's 
peculiar  people  should  not  be  a  band  of  robbers, 
but  should  be  turned  to  legitimate  pursuits. 
And  a  quiet  pastoral  tribe,  in  training  for  a  high 
degree  of  political  and  spiritual  examination, 
could  only  be  developed  into  material  for  such  a 
nation  under  the  protection  of  another  and 
powerful  people  with  settled  institutions.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these  institutions  must 
be  essentially  alien  to  them.  They  must  not 
assimilate  with  the  Egyptians,  they  must  live 
secure  among  them  for  a  time,  but  distinct  in 
race,  in  politics,  and  in  religion.  This  result  was 
signally  attained.  As  shepherds,  they  were  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians.  On  both  sides 
there  was  repulsion  and  not  attraction,  and  they 
never  became  a  part  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  dwelt.  Theirs  was  a  peculiar  history,  for 
a  peculiar  purpose.  The  favor  of  the  Pharaohs 
was  necessary  to  nourish  them  during  their  in- 
fancy as  a  nation,  until  the  time  came  when  the 
disfavor  of  the  Pharaohs  was  necessary  to  wean 
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them  from  their  home  in  the  house  of  bondage. 
While  the  influence  and  honored  memory  of 
Joseph  lasted — Zaphnath-paaneah,  the  saviour  of 
the  age — they  were  protected  but  not  absorbed, 
until  "  another  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph" 
and  the  necessary  experience  of  oppression 
aroused  them  to  the  assertion  of  an  independent 
national  character  and  existence. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  broad  result,  and  in  the 
result  the  broad  purpose  in  Joseph's  life,  and 
having  this  key  we  can  go  backward  and  inter- 
pret his  personal  history,  and  see  how  that  was 
shaped  by  his  personal  character. 

In  order  to  become  the  agent  in  so  great  a 
matter  as  the  establishing  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
Joseph  must  be  a  man  who  could  control  a  king- 
dom, and  not  merely  influence  a  king.  His 
work  was  not  only  to  make  a  Pharaoh  willing 
to  acquire  new  subjects,  but  also  to  make  the 
Egyptians  willing  to  receive  into  their  territory 
an  alien  tribe  for  whom  and  whose  pursuits  they 
had  an  hereditary  antipathy.  This  was  a  large 
demand  on  personal  influence — he  must  be  a 
large  benefactor  to  the  people,  or  the  results  of 
his  influence  with  the  king  would  be  but  tem- 
porary and  partial.  He  must  be,  not  a  courtier, 
but  a  statesman,  and  a  statesman  of  such  per- 
sonal character  as  to  inspire  an  enthusiasm  of 
popular  affection  and  respect  that  would  sustain 
him  through  a  long  life  and  administration,  and 
would  long  attach  to  his  memory  as  a  national 
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benefactor.  He  must  be,  and  be  known  to  be, 
a  strong  and  good  man,  neither  strong  and  bad, 
nor  weak  and  good.  And  so  we  find  in  Josepli 
the  two  elements  of  power — the  power  of  intel- 
lect and  will,  and  the  power  of  moral  goodness 
resting  on  religious  faith.  A  strong  man,  who 
believes  in  God,  is  always  a  power  in  the  world. 
For,  if  the  popular  confidence  in  a  man's  ability 
gives  him  power,  the  popular  confidence  in  his 
integrity  and  unselfishness  consolidates  and  per- 
petuates it. 

Look,  therefore,  at  Joseph's  public  policy  for 
evidence  of  his  ability.  His  policy  was  to 
strengthen  the  central  government,  undoubtedly 
the  best  policy  for  the  time.  The  famine  gave 
him  the  opportunity.  He  made  the  people  de- 
pendent on  the  crown;  for  when,  notwithstand- 
ing the  seven  years'  warning,  the  famine  found 
them  individually  unprepared,  it  found  govern- 
ment prepared  with  ample  stores  of  provision, 
in  return  for  which,  under  the  astute  manage- 
ment of  the  prime  minister,  the  people  parted 
with  everything  that  gave  them  power.  They 
parted  with  their  money  in  the  first  year,  with 
their  cattle  and  horses  in  the  second  year,  with 
their  land  in  the  third  year,  and,  finally,  with 
their  liberties.  "  Buy  us  and  our  land  for  bread, 
and  we  and  our  land  will  be  servants  unto 
Pharaoh."  Thus  the  monarchy  became  absolute, 
and  that  not  by  any  usurpation,  but  by  the  free 
submission  of  the  people — by  a  fair  plebiscit; 
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and  they  felt  that  they  had  received  a  concession 
from  the  royal  magnanimity,  when  Joseph  re- 
stored to  them  the  income  from  four-fifths  of 
their  surrendered  property.  He  had  turned  one- 
fifth  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  country  into 
the  royal  exchequer,  and  thus  secured  a  legiti- 
mate revenue  which  should  amply  sustain  the 
state;  and  he  had  made  the  people  sensible  of 
their  indebtedness  to  the  wisdom  and  generosity 
of  a  paternal  government  for  all  their  personal 
rights  in  life  and  property.  There  probably 
never  was  a  despotism  built,  apparently,  on  so 
strong  a  foundation  of  justice  as  this  of  the 
Pharaohs,  under  the  administration  of  Joseph,  in 
which  the  rights  were  so  clear  on  one  side, 
and  the  duties  so  clear  on  the  other,  and  in  which 
the  relations  of  government  and  people  were  so 
cemented  by  gratitude  and  affection.  The  effect 
of  Joseph's  policy  was  to  make  the  people  feel 
that  they  were  in  the  power  of  the  monarchy, 
and  that,  at  least,  under  his  administration  they 
could  trust  it. 

And  it  deserves  notice,  in  further  illustration 
of  his  statesmanship,  that  in  attaching  the  people 
to  the  crown  he  accomplished  the  difficult  task 
of  avoiding  the  jealousy  of  a  powerful  class.  He 
got  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  in  favor  of  the 
new  order  of  things  by  exempting  their  property 
from  taxation.  At  the  same  time  he  strengthened 
the  kingdom  abroad  and  enriched  it,  by  opening 
its  markets  to  purchasers  of  grain  from  neighbor- 
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ing  nations,  and  laid  in  this  way  the  founda- 
tions of  a  commercial  prosperity  which  lasted  for 
many  ages. 

The  effect  of  this  wise,  beneficent,  far-seeing, 
and  successful  policy  of  the  prime  minister  was 
to  give  him  an  influence  almost  unbounded  with 
king  and  people,  and  to  secure  for  him  and 
all  his  belongings  all  that  they  could  possibly 
ask  from  either.  And  when  the  house  of  Israel 
came  to  seek  shelter  and  nourishment  in  the 
land,  they  came  not  uninvited  or  unwelcomed, 
but  the  warm  and  hearty  interest  of  king,  and 
court,  and  people,  indicated  the  affection  and  en- 
thusiasm which  their  powerful  kinsman  had  in- 
spired. ''The fame  thereofwas  heard  in  Pharaoh's 
house,  saying,  'Joseph's  brethren  are  come'; 
and  it  pleased  Pharaoh  well  and  his  servants. 
And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph,  saying,  '  Thy 
father  and  thy  brethren  are  come  unto  thee;  the 
land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee;  in  the  best  of  the 
land  make  thy  father  and  thy  brethren  to  dwell. ' " 
And  so  God's  plan  for  Israel  began  to  work. 

We  have  reason  therefore  to  be  interested  in 
the  personality  of  the  man  through  whose  agency 
new  institutions  were  impressed  upon  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  antiquity,  and  through  whom, 
also,  Israel  received  its  opportunity  of  growth 
and  development  into  material  for  the  people  and 
Church  of  God. 

He  grew  into  his  high  position  as  prime  minister 
of  Egypt  and  the  saviour  of  the  age,  simply  by  do- 
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ing  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  call  him.  This  and  nothing  else 
is  the  open  secret  of  his  success.  He  was 
morally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  equal  to  his 
opportunities.  And  God  gave  him  opportunities. 
That  is  the  story  of  his  life.  It  was  a  life  of 
great  vicissitudes,  but  the  one  principle,  of  duty 
to  God  and  his  neighbor,  ran  through  it  all. 

He  was  sold  into  slavery  at  seventeen  years 
old.  He  became  governor  of  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  at  thirty.  The  thirteen  years  between 
these  two  ages  are  the  period  in  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  character  of  a  man  is  settled, 
and  the  conditions  of  his  life  are  determined. 

Being  such  as  he  was,  his  misfortunes,  even, 
were  stepping-stones  to  success.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  misfortune  when  in  his  simplicity  he  told 
his  dreams,  and  aroused  the  envy  of  his  brothers 
to  the  point  of  intended  murder,  and  the  slight 
accident,  as  it  seemed,  but  real  providence,  oc- 
curred, of  the  Midianite  merchantmen  happening, 
just  at  that  moment,  to  be  passing  just  that  way. 
His  history  would  have  been  different  but  for  any 
one  of  a  thousand  converging  incidents  that  none 
but  an  overruling  Providence,  to  whom  nothing 
is  small,  could  or  would  have  shaped  and  guided. 
And  so  he  was  taken  away  from  being  spoiled 
by  his  father,  and  thrown  out  upon  the  world  to 
make  his  way,  but  guided  still.  He  became  the 
slave  of  Potiphar,  and  so  faithfully  did  his  duty 
that  he  made  him  overseer  in  his  house,  and  left 
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all  that  he  had  in  Joseph's  hand.  He  was  on  the 
high-road  to  a  small  prosperity  when  a  great  ad- 
versity appeared  to  overtake  him.  The  malice 
of  an  impure  woman  ruined  his  prospects,  as  it 
seemed,  and  he  was  cast  into  prison,  with  tar- 
nished reputation,  but  with  an  untarnished  char- 
acter still,  and  he  gravitated  by  the  irrepressible 
force  of  character  into  an  humble  but  useful  posi- 
tion of  trust  again.  Another  opportunity  was 
afforded  him.  By  sympathy  and  kindness,  as 
well  as  by  his  skill  in  interpretation,  he  won  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  one  of  the  king's  serv- 
ants. Not  much  gratitude,  indeed,  but  when  the 
king  was  in  need  of  similar  service  the  chief  butler 
remembered  what  the  young  Hebrew  had  done 
for  him,  and  made  his  own  account,  no  doubt,  in 
introducing  him  to  Pharaoh.  If  his  interpretation 
of  the  king's  dreams  was  supernatural,  his  wise 
and  statesmanlike  counsel  upon  them  was  natural, 
as  we  would  say  with  equal  truth  or  untruth 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  Pharaoh  had  a  justerview 
of  inspiration  when  he  attributed  it  all  to  God, 
and  said,  *'  Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this  is — 
a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  is  ?  Forasmuch 
as  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none 
so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art:  thou  shalt  be 
over  my  house,  and  according  unto  thy  word 
shall  all  my  people  be  ruled.  See,  I  have  set 
thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt." 

So  God  made  use  of  Joseph  for  the  benefit  of 
others.     In  doing  so  He  brought  out  what  was 
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in  him.  He  brought  out  his  self-control  for  one 
thing.  He  who  was  to  control  a  king  and  his 
kingdom  had  learned  to  control  himself— to  con- 
trol his  resentments  and  his  affections  alike. 
His  treatment  of  his  brothers  shows  that  he  was 
not  to  be  run  away  with  by  either. 

The  combination  of  strength  and  tenderness 
in  his  character  comes  out  in  his  punishment  of 
his  brethren  for  their  good,  and  not  for  his  satis- 
faction ;  and  in  his  cordial  forgiveness  of  them 
at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  gentlemanly  light- 
ening for  them  of  their  burden  of  remorse,  so 
soon  as  they  were  indisposed  to  lighten  it  for 
themselves.  *'  It  was  not  you  that  sent  me 
hither,  but  God." 

In  several  ways  the  resoluteness  of  the  man 
comes  out — settling  his  policy  and  resolutely 
pursuing  it;  his  fortitude  under  trials;  his  resist- 
ance to  temptation — if  he  had  yielded  to  impurity 
we  may  be  sure  he  never  would  have  become 
the  man  he  was ;  his  industry — giving  his  per- 
sonal supervision  to  the  distribution  of  the  corn. 
"He  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the  people  of  the 
land." 

In  one  word,  it  was  faithfulness  to  duty  that 
made  him  what  he  grew  to  be — faithfulness  in 
all  details  of  duty  to  his  neighbor,  whether  the 
neighbor  were  father,  or  brother,  or  sovereign- 
Israelite  or  Egyptian. 

Nor  did  he  fail  in  his  duty  toward  God.  He 
recognized  the  ruling  hand  of  Divine  providence 
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in  each  event  of  life.  He  believed  in  God,  and 
feared,  and  loved  Him ;  he  put  his  whole  trust 
in  Him;  he  attributed  to  Him  all  the  good  he 
did,  and  gave  God  the  glory  in  his  successes. 
"God  hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharaoh,  and 
ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  And, 
notwithstanding  his  great  inducements  to  a  con- 
trary worldliness,  he  cherished  what  we  may 
call  his  churchmanship;  his  heart  was  with  the 
people  of  God,  and  he  cast  in  his  lot  with 
them,  was  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren 
before  everybody,  and  in  his  last  injunctions 
showed  that  he  preferred  a  modest  grave  in 
the  Holy  Land  to  a  royal  tomb  in  an  Egyptian 
pyramid. 

Bringing  out  thus  what  was  in  Joseph,  and 
using  it  for  the  benefit  of  others,  God  did  him 
the  highest  honor  that  can  be  done  for  any  hu- 
man being.  And  in  doing  it,  He  rewarded  him 
by  making  him  the  more  of  a  man,  and  this  is 
always  the  great  reward  of  faithfulness.  Joseph 
never  at  any  time  seems  to  have  concerned  him- 
self about  getting  on,  but  he  got  on,  notwith- 
standing, and  that  by  a  law  of  moral  gravita- 
tion. He  was  a  great  man,  and  when  God 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  great  position 
and  great  usefulness,  he  greatly  filled  them. 
This  was  his  reward  here.  So,  with  God  for 
his  ruler  and  guide,  Joseph  passed  "through 
things  temporal." 

And  we  may  safely  say  that  he  did  not  lose 
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"  the  things  eternal."  When  a  man  thus  grows 
great  in  this  world,  he  does  not  cease  to  be  great 
when  he  leaves  it.  Such  as  he  goes  out  of  this 
life,  such  he  goes  into  the  next.  Not  as  to  the 
accidents  of  his  position;  "he  shall  carry  noth- 
ing away  with  him  when  he  dieth,  neither  shall 
his  pomp  follow  him."  But  as  to  the  essentials 
of  his  character,  he,  himself,  with  all  that  God 
and  he  have  made  him,  is  the  same  man  on  the 
other  side  the  grave  that  he  is  on  this.  What 
Joseph's  position  is  in  the  other  world,  we  do 
not  know;  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that 
it  is  one  of  influence  commensurate  with  his 
attainments  in  power,  and  character,  and  in- 
fluence in  this — a  ruler  over  ten  cities.  For 
God's  plan  in  the  life  of  Joseph  extended 
over  both  worlds.  Does  it  startle  any  one  to 
hear  me  speak  of  any  man's  influence  in  the 
other  world  ?  And  why  not  ?  That  is  no 
state  of  passionless  repose,  and  if  there  is 
activity  there,  there  is  the  eternal  distinction 
between  the  strongly  good  and  the  weakly 
good;  the  leaders  of  men  are  there,  and  their 
followers,  leading  and  following  still. 

The  lesson  of  Joseph's  history  is  this:  That 
God  is  the  Protector  of  all  that  trust  in  Him;  that 
He  has  a  purpose  in  the  life  of  every  man;  that 
to  effect  this  purpose  He  requires  our  acceptance 
of  it,  and  our  co-operation;  that  we  should  take 
Him  for  our  Ruler  and  Guide;  that  we  can  only 
be  sure  that  God  is  guiding  us,  and  we  are  sub- 
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mitting  to  His  guidance,  when  we  are  doing  our 
duty  in  that  state  of  life,  whatever  it  may  be, 
into  which  God  has  already  called  us.  One  step 
at  a  time,  taken  with  good  conscience,  and  we 
'*  so  pass  through  things  temporal  that  we  finally 
lose  not  the  things  eternal." 
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THE  ATONEMENT. 

THE   EXPLANATION   WHICH   THE    SCRIPTURE    GIVES   OF 
THE   REASON   OF   CHRIST'S   DEATH. 

''It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
take  away  sins.  Wherefore,  when  He  cometh  into  the  world 
He  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body 
hast  Thou  prepared  Me.  In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for 
sin  Thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  Then  said  /,  Lo,  I  come  {in 
the  volume  of  the  hook  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  Thy  will,  O 
God.  .  .  .  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified  through 
the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.^' — Hebrews 
X.  4,  5,  6,  7,  lo. 

''By  His  own  blood  He  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us." — Heb.  ix.  12. 

The  Apostle,  writing  of  the  Atonement,  repre- 
sents Jesus  as  saying,  "A  body  hast  Thou  pre- 
pared Me,"  "I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God." 

He  said  this  either  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
representative. 

If  He  made  this  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
as  an  individual,  however  exalted,  and  however 
exceptionally  constituted  by  union  of  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  in  Himself,  then  He  either 
submitted  instead  of  us,  in  which  case  we  have 
not  submitted,  and  the  benefit  of  His  submission 


Note. — For  the  argument   of  this  sermon  at  length,  see 
Nonis's  Rudiments  of  Theology,  "  Soteriology  of  the  Bible." 
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can  only  pass  to  us  by  imputation,  or  else  He 
submitted  in  order  to  be  an  example  to  us,  and 
we  can  only  receive  benefit  from  what  He  did 
by  following  His  example. 

This  last  is  the  explanation  given  of  Christ's 
work  by  those  who  explain  away  the  Atone- 
ment, and  say  that  each  man  must  be,  after  all, 
his  own  saviour,  by  living  such  a  life  of  obedi- 
ence to  God,  as  Christ,  his  great  exemplar,  lived. 
This  is  not  Christianity.  It  is  true  that  we  ought 
to  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  we  do  not  follow  it — cannot  so  follow 
it  as  to  merit  by  doing  so  the  favor  of  God. 
We  cannot  atone  personally  for  our  personal 
sins. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  is 
imputed  to  us,  counted  as  our  obedience,  so  that 
we  take  His  place  in  the  approbation  and  favor 
of  God,  and  He  takes  our  place  in  God's  disap- 
probation and  disfavor — we  enjoying  the  rewards 
of  His  righteousness  and  He  suffering  the  pun- 
ishment of  our  sins.  That  is  a  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  which  is  often  made, 
but  it  cannot  be  made  to  appear  to  the  con- 
science otherwise  than  utterly  unreal  and  unjust. 
And,  moreover,  let  it  be  remembered  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  meaning  which  has  been  read  into 
many  passages  of  Scripture,  but  has  not  been 
derived  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  nowhere  said 
that  Christ  endured  the  punishment,  paid  the 
penalty  of  sin  instead  of  us.  For  what  is  the 
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penalty  of  sin  ?  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
If  by  this  is  meant  physical  death,  Christ  indeed 
suffered  it,  but  we  do  not  escape  it.  If  eternal 
death  is  meant,  we,  indeed,  may  escape  it,  but 
Christ  does  not  suffer  it.  If  spiritual  death  is 
meant — alienation  of  the  soul  from  God — then, 
indeed,  we  may  be  delivered  from  that,  but  it 
were  blasphemy  to  represent  Christ  as  suffering 
it,  as  alienated  from  God,  spiritually  dead.  In 
no  sense  is  Christ  substituted  for  us  in  enduring 
the  penalty  of  sin.  He  bore  our  sin,  but  not  our 
punishment.  The  Israelite  never  conceived  of 
the  innocent  victim  which  he  offered,  as  bearing 
his  punishment.  He  did  conceive  of  it  as  typi- 
cally bearing  away  his  sin.  And  so  we  conceive 
of  our  Redeemer,  as  bearing  away  our  sin,  but 
not  as  suffering  the  penalty. 

But  if  we  understand  Christ  as  submitting 
Himself  to  God  as  our  Representative,  if,  taking 
the  body,  the  perfect  human  nature  which  was 
prepared  for  Him,  becoming  not  a  man,  but  The 
zMatiy  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  our  Cham- 
pion, our  Sponsor,  if  human  nature  was  gathered 
up  into  Him,  then  we  understand  that  it  was  no 
mere  personal  act  of  submission  that  He  made, 
but  that  in  Him  mankind  has  made  its  submis- 
sion to  God — has  made  an  absolute  surrender  of 
everything,  even  to  life  itself,  in  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Cross.  For  this  absolute  and  entire  submis- 
sion and  surrender  is  the  essential  thing  in  any 
true    relation   of  man  to  God.      Human  nature 
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in  Him  answered  to  the  charge,  and  pleaded 
guilty,  and  laid  down  its  forfeited  life — laid  it 
down,  that  it  might  take  it  again. 

The  race  of  man,  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
acting  through  the  Divine  Man,  has  submitted 
itself  to  the  will  of  God ;  it  remains  for  each  in- 
dividual of  the  race  to  accept  and  ratify  that 
submission  for  his  personal  self.  Man  is  re- 
deemed; it  remains  for  men  to  appropriate  that 
redemption  to  the  saving  of  their  souls,  or  reject 
it  to  their  loss  and  ruin.  To  appropriate  re- 
demption, by  faith,  through  the  Sacraments 
generally  necessary  to  salvation.  In  all  the 
occurrences  of  the  Week  of  the  Passion,  and  the 
Day  of  the  Crucifixion,  we  must  think  of  Jesus, 
not  as  separated  from  us  by  that  individuality  by 
which  we  are  separated  from  and  independent  of 
each  other,  but  as  one  with  us,  so  that  human 
nature  found  voice  to  groan  in  Gethsemane 
under  the  burden  of  conscious  sin,  and  on  Cal- 
vary it  felt  the  darkness  sin  makes  between  the 
spiritual  eye  of  man  and  the  face  of  God.  He 
suffered  not  instead  of  Man,  but  man  suffered  in 
Him;  Man  in  Him  atoned  for  man's  sin;  the 
T>ivine  Man  was  crucified,  and  all  mankind  died 
in  Him  to  sin,  that  mankind  in  Him  might  live 
unto  God. 

Keeping  this  inseparable  relation  of  Christ  to 

us  always  in  our  thought,   underlying  all  we 

further  say,  let  us  go  on  to  say,  most  distinctly 

and  definitely,  that  the  Scripture  representation 
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of  Chrisfs  redemptive  work  makes  it  to  consist  not 
in  His  life,  hut  in  His  death.  In  the  fulfilment 
of  the  will  of  God  '*  we  are  sanctified,  through 
the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for 
all. ' ' 

The  aspect  under  which  Christ's  work  for  our 
redemption  is  presented,  from  the  beginning  of 
Scripture  to  the  end  of  it,  is  the  aspect  oi  sacri- 
fice. And  that,  not  the  sacrifice  of  will  merely, 
not  sacrifice  merely  in  doing  or  suffering,  but 
the  sacrifice  of  life.  "Without  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remission,"  is  the  keynote  of  the 
written  word  of  God.  The  life  of  man  was  for- 
feited by  sin,  and  religion  consisted  first  of  all  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  this.  It  was  expressed, 
until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Lamb  of  God 
was  slain,  in  the  animal  sacrifices  that  prefigured 
the  One  Sacrifice.  The  offering  of  Abel  was 
acceptable,  and  the  offering  of  Cain  was  not,  be- 
cause the  one  acknowledged  that  his  life  was 
forfeited  by  sin,  and  he  had  no  righteousness  in 
himself,  while  the  other  undertook  to  assert  his 
own  sufficiency,  and  to  make  God  his  debtor 
by  a  gift  of  what  he  had  himself  produced. 
Abraham's  act  of  faith  expressed  the  surrender 
of  forfeited  life,  and  the  revelation  was  made  to 
him  of  a  Redeemer.  When  God  redeemed  the 
first-born  of  Israel  from  death,  the  blood  upon 
the  door-posts  was  the  sign,  and  he  claimed  the 
redeemed  first-born  as  His,  making  the  Passover 
lamb  the  perpetual  sign  of  the  covenant  of  re- 
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demption.  And  all  through  the  provisions 
Divinely  ordained  for  the  worship  of  the  chosen 
people,  ran  the  idea  that  human  life  was  forfeited 
by  human  sin,  and  redeemed  by  the  sacrifice  of 
life,  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  which  of  them- 
selves could  never  take  away  sin,  but  could  only 
foreshadow  the  taking  away  of  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  man  himself  in  the  death  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Man. 

This  afternoon  we  shall  read  for  the  first  lesson 
the  wonderful  depiction  by  Isaiah  of  the  suffer- 
ing Saviour,  in  the  fifty-third  chapter — the  text 
from  which  the  Evangelist  Philip  began  his 
instructions  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and 
"preached  unto  him  Jesus."  In  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  there  is 
no  mention  even  of  His  teaching,  no  mention  of 
His  example,  no  mention  of  His  inaugurating  a 
society  or  kingdom  for  the  salvation  of  men.  The 
burden  of  the  prophecy  is  suffering  and  death. 
He  is  '*a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief,"  "  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows,"  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  trangres- 
sions,  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,  and 
with  His  stripes  we  are  healed";  and  ''the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  ''He 
was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,"  "  He 
made  His  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the 
rich  in  His  death,"  His  soul  is  made  "an  offering 
for  sin."  In  this,  the  principal  Messianic  prophecy 
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of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  it  is  the  death 
— the  suffering   and    death  of  the    Redeemer — 
that  is  dwelt  upon,  and  not  His  teaching  and 
His  life. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament, 
whither  we  must  turn  if  we  would  find  Christ's 
own  account,  and  His  immediate  disciples'  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  His  work  for  man,  we  are 
struck  at  once  with  the  fact  that  the  narrative  in 
the  Gospel  leads  up  to  and  evidently  culminates 
in  the  Passion  and  Crucifixion.  Thirty-three 
years  of  His  life  occupy  one-half  of  the  Gospels, 
and  one  week  occupies  the  other  half.  And  not 
only  that,  but  all  through  the  first  half  there  is  a 
looking  forward,  a  continually  recurring  refer- 
ence to  the  end.  The  end  was  always  full  in  the 
Redeemer's  view.  **  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  bap- 
tized with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  until  it  be 
accomplished."  To  Nicodemus  He  said,  "As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up  " — 
"this  said  He,  signifying  what  death  He  should 
die."  "The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh, 
which  1  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  He 
is  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  "the  Good  Shepherd 
giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep."  "  1  lay  down  my 
life,  that  I  might  take  it  again."  "The  Son  of 
Man  came  ...  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many."  **  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Me."  "The  hour  is  come  that  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily, 
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I  say  unto  you,  except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone:  but  if  it 
die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  All  the  har- 
vest is  contained  in  the  seed-corn.  And  how 
often  He  had  to  reiterate  to  His  disciples,  who, 
after  all,  could  not  take  it  in,  ''that  the  Son  of 
Man  must  suffer  many  things,  .  .  .  and  be 
killed,  and  after  three  days  rise  again."  That 
Christ  was  our  Teacher  and  our  Example  it  is 
not  necessary  to  prove,  but  how  little  does  He 
Himself  dwell  upon  these  characters  of  Himself 
in  comparison  with  the  character  of  a  suffering 
Saviour,  dying  for  men,  The  Sacrifice. 

After  bringing  before  you  Christ's  own  teach- 
ing about  Himself  and  the  nature  of  His  redemp- 
tive work  for  man,  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary 
to  go  through  the  sermons  and  letters  of  the 
Apostles  as  we  find  them  in  the  remainder  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  teach  no  other  doctrine 
than  Himself  taught.  He  is  to  them  always  the 
Lamb  of  God,  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
The  text  may  stand  for  them  all,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  that  is,  that  Christ  took  our  nature  upon 
Him  and  stood  for  mankind — that  He  was  the 
Real  Sacrifice,  which  others  had  only  typified — 
that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  in  virtue  of  His 
atoning  death. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  for  another 

moment  on  the  fact  that  the  great  act  of  worship 

which  He  instituted — the   Lord's  Supper — is  a 

perpetual  memorial   of  His   Sacrifice.     He  will 
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not  suffer  us  to  forget  that  He  died  for  us.  The 
Body  was  broken  and  the  Blood  was  shed — this 
is  the  one  thing  to  be  remembered.  The  central 
fact  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ. 

But  let  us  remember — for  we  must  be  again 
and  again  recalled  to  this  thought — that  it  is  not 
as  One  outside  of  us,  as  a  substitute  for  us,  that 
He  sacrificed  Himself,  but  as  One  in  whom  we 
were  and  are,  as  our  Sponsor,  as  our  federal 
Head.  His  submission  to  the  Father  is  not  im- 
puted to  us ;  it  is  our  submission,  made  by  the 
only  One  except  Adam,  who  had  the  capacity 
and  the  right  to  speak  and  act  for  the  race  of 
man. 

I  think  this  helps  us  dimly  to  see,  not  a  reason, 
not  the  reason,  but  reason  for  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  It  is  a  mystery,  and  probably 
must  ever  remain  a  mystery,  why  "  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death,"  why  life  is  forfeited  by  it.  Why 
sin  entered  the  world  we  never  can  understand; 
hut  it  did  enter.  And  why  death  entered  the 
world  by  sin  we  cannot  understand;  hut  it  did 
enter  the  world  hy  sin.  And  certain  it  is  that  every 
disturbance  of  the  moral  order  must  have  some 
ill  consequence.  These  are  facts  which  we  can- 
not ignore — we  do  not  believe  them ;  we  know 
them.  And  while  it  is  of  course  not  necessary 
that  we  should  see  all  that  is  in  the  mind  of  God 
as  the  reason  for  the  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  order  that  we  should  believe  in  it,  yet  some 
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perception,  some  instinct  of  it,  will  help  our  faith. 
This  is  the  chief  value  of  any  effort  to  relieve  our 
minds  of  needless  confusions,  perplexities,  diffi- 
culties, in  connection  with  fundamental  doctrines 
of  religion — to  help  our  faith.  And  the  human 
heart  wants  to  believe  in  an  Atonement.  In  our 
consciousness  of  guilt  and  ill-desert  we  crave  a 
Divine  Redeemer,  a  sufficient  Sacrifice.  Explain 
as  we  may  how  it  got  there,  there  is,  deep  down 
in  the  soul  of  man,  a  belief  in  sacrifice.  And  yet 
we  want  at  the  same  time  to  believe  in  the  love 
and  in  the  truth  of  God;  we  must  believe  them. 
And  we  must  free  our  conceptions  of  God  from 
all  suspicion  of  hardness,  of  vengefulness,  of  in- 
justice, of  unreal  dealing  with  the  facts  of  human 
sin  and  weakness;  from  all  notions  of  the  Son 
appeasing  a  Father's  wrath,  of  a  transaction  be- 
tween the  justice  and  the  mercy  of  Deity,  of 
vicarious  endurance  of  penalty,  of  compensation 
for  sin.  The  full  meaning  of  this  day's  tremen- 
dous incidents  we  may  not  be  able  to  compre- 
hend on  this  side  the  grave;  but  we  know  that 
there  are  some  things  which  they  cannot  mean. 
God  is  love.  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  sin. 
We  have  died,  in  Him,  to  sin,  have  no  business 
with  it,  no  relation  to  it;  it  is  outside  of  our  re- 
deemed and  regenerated  selves.  And  in  propor- 
tion as  we  realize  by  faith  this  fact  of  our  death 
in  Him  unto  sin,  we  shall  also  realize  our  new 
birth  in  Him  unto  righteousness.  Righteousness 
will  be  the  law  of  our  life,  working  itself  out 
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progressively  in  our  life,  and  we  as  individual 
men  will  become  what  man  has  been  made, 
''dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God' 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, " 
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THE  INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST. 

-'And  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world ^  but  these  are  in 
the  world,  and  I  come  to  Thee.  Holy  Father,  keep  through 
Thine  own  Name  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  me."  "  I prajy 
not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  hut  that 
Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil.^^ — S.  John  xvii.  1 1,  15- 

This  prayer  of  Christ  for  His  disciples,  uttered 
in  the  expectation  of  His  Ascension,  was  intended 
to  give  them  and  us  the  comfort  of  the  thought 
that  He  who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  "ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us."  He  has  assumed  His  medi- 
atorial kingdom.  He  has  taken  His  place  as  the 
Representative  of  our  humanity  at  the  court  of 
heaven.  He  gathers  up  into  Himself  all  our 
relations  with  Deity,  and  throws  overall  our  sin- 
fulness and  infirmity  the  covering  of  His  own 
righteousness  and  strength.  As  our  great  High 
Priest  within  the  veil,  He  mingles  with  the 
breath  of  all  our  supplications  the  incense  of  His 
own  prevailing  intercession,  and  when  we  ask 
anything  in  His  Name,  He  says,  "Father,  I 
will." 

"And  now,"  He  says,  "  I  am  no  more  in  the 

world,  but  these  are  in  the  world."     We  have 

here  a  suggestion  of  His  infinite  tenderness  for 

those  whom  He  was  about  to  leave;  of  the  close, 
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personal  relation  into  which  His  heart  had  en- 
tered with  those  who  had  been  so  long  with 
Him.  It  was  not  a  merely  official  relation.  He 
did  not  regard  them  simply  as  instruments 
which  He  could  use  for  His  own  purposes.  His 
Divinity  did  not  overshadow  the  gentler  qualities 
of  our  human  nature,  and  the  fact  that  He  had  a 
charity  which  embraced  the  world  in  its  pur- 
pose, did  not  withdraw  from  the  inner  circles  in 
which  His  human  life  was  passed  the  genial 
grace  of  personal  sympathy.  In  His  exaltation 
He  remembers  their  bereavement — their  weak- 
ness which  He  had  strengthened,  their  ignorance 
which  He  had  enlightened — and  anticipates  the 
desolateness  which  will  come  over  them  when 
He  has  departed,  Who  had  been  their  dependence 
and  their  joy.  His  yearning  heart  gives  utter- 
ance then  to  a  burst  of  prayer,  "Holy  Father, 
keep  them!  Keep,  through  Thine  own  Name, 
those  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me! " 

Dwelling  first  of  all  on  His  immediate  follow- 
ers, His  prayer  expands  to  take  in  the  work,  and 
He  follows  them  with  His  benediction  through 
all  the  Christian  centuries.  "Neither  pray  I  for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe 
on  Me  through  their  word." 

Consider,  therefore,  this  prayer  of  Christ  for 
His  disciples  then  and  now,  as  it  indicates  the 
relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  evil  which  is  in 
the  world.  His  separation  from  it  is  not  to  be 
local.  * '  1  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them 
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out  of  the  world."  It  is  to  be  amoral  separa- 
tion— **  but  that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from 
the  evil." 

Here  is  the  principle  recognized  that  the  Chris- 
tian has  relations  to  the  world  which  he  cannot 
ignore.  This  is  the  view  of  Christ;  but  it  is  not 
the  view  which  we  should  be  apt  to  take  of  it. 
We  are  quite  as  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  Pharisaic 
idea  of  a  local  separation  from  evil  as  to  recog- 
nize the  position  of  the  Christian  to  be  what  our 
Lord  elsewhere  described  it,  as  **  the  salt  of  the 
earth."  The  Pharisee  divided  off  mankind,  as 
many  others  have  done,  into  saints  and  sinners; 
Pharisees  and  publicans  must  stand  far  off  from 
one  another,  and  Jews  have  no  dealings  with 
Samaritans.  But  Christ  recognized  a  brother- 
hood which  lay  deeper  than  theological  differ- 
ences, and  which  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
widest  divergency  of  moral  character.  And  so 
He  Who  in  His  earthly  walk  was  "holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,"  yet 
never  shunned  their  companionship.  He  was  a 
guest  in  their  houses.  He  ate  and  drank  with 
them.  He  received  them,  and  so  they  received 
Him.  The  scorn  of  those  who  assumed  to  be 
the  exponents  of  morality  and  religion  had  hard- 
ened these  sinners  in  their  sins;  but  here  was 
One  Whose  life  was  holy,  yet  He  shunned  them 
not.  There  was  something  good  in  them.  At 
least  there  was  the  wish  to  be  better  than  they 
were;  and  so  He  found  the  joints  of  their  armor 
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with  His  winged  words  of  kindness,  and  subdued 
them  with  His  love.  What  wonder  that  such  a 
One,  adopting  a  course  so  unprecedented  and 
uttering  words  so  new,  should  have  had  a  large 
following  among  the  poor  and  outcast,  and  that 
*  *  this  people  which  knoweth  not  the  law  "  should 
have  responded  to  the  Gospel! 

The  example  of  the  Master  was  followed  by 
the  disciples.  They  did  not  gather  themselves 
into  a  close  corporation  for  the  enjoyment  and 
preservation  of  truth  and  goodness.  They  were 
missionaries.  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  He 
said,  and  they  went.  How  signally  they  illus- 
trated this  missionary  spirit  of  Christianity !  How 
they  plunged  into  the  midst  of  heathenism,  fear- 
less of  the  evil  there  was  in  it,  and  trustful  of  the 
good  with  which  they  were  charged  for  the 
world's  benefit!  How  they  shrank  not  from  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  bearing  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian truth!  How  they  made  religion  a  practical, 
and  not  a  speculative  thing,  applying  it  to  the  com- 
mon, every-day  spiritual  needs  of  the  many,  in 
opposition  to  the  notions  of  thejews,  who  thought 
it  the  property  of  a  favored  few,  and  those  few 
a  sect  chosen  out  of  a  nation,  which  nation  was 
chosen  out  from  the  world!  They  had  drunk 
deeply  of  the  catholic  spirit  of  their  Master,  and 
had  appreciated  this  prayer  of  His  for  them :  "  I 
pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the 
world." 

And  this,  too,  is  His  prayer  for  us,  and  this  the 
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lesson  for  us,  of  His  own  and  His  disciples'  lives. 
To  be  in  the  world,  yet  not  of  the  world,  and  to 
be  drawn  closer  to  Him  in  our  inner  life  as  we 
the  more  fully  "  do  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life 
unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us." 

This  prayer  of  Christ,  that  God  would  not  take 
His  followers  out  of  the  world,  is  offered  for 
the  world's  sake,  and  for  their  own.  For  the 
world's  sake — for,  inadequate  as  it  is,  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  people  in  the  world  is  the 
best  influence  the  world  knows.  It  is  an  utter 
assumption  on  the  part  of  some,  to  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  society  leavened  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  deny  it  the  credit  of  its  work, 
while  freely  noting  the  deficiencies  of  its  fol- 
lowers. Poor  sponsors  are  they  for  the  virtues 
of  the  nineteenth  century  who  stand  and  scoff  at 
the  mother  that  bore  them  all.  We  shall  best 
appreciate  personal  Christian  influence  in  the 
world  when  we  undertake  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  state  of  the  world  without  it.  What 
charities  would  cease  if  that  law  should  be  re- 
pealed. "  This  commandment  have  we  received 
from  Him,  that  he  who  loveth  God  should  love 
his  brother  also  " ;  and  if  the  inspiration  of  that 
motive  were  withdrawn,  ''Beloved,  if  God  so 
loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another"; 
and  that  measure  of  the  measureless  love  of  God, 
''  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  Only- 
begotten  Son!"  What  iniquities  would  burst 
their  bounds  if  the  restraint  should  be  relaxed  in 
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which  these  words  hold  the  passions  of  men, 
"We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ."  For,  we  are  to  remember,  that  not 
the  Bible  holds  the  practical,  working  force  of 
Christianity  so  much  as  does  the  Church;  it  is 
not  a  Book  which  acts  on  the  world  directly,  but 
men — thinking,  acting,  living  men,  moved  by  a 
living  Spirit  of  God,  meeting  the  evil  of  the 
world  wherever  it  appears,  and  in  whatever 
form,  and,  making  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere 
congenial  to  all  good.  And  so  Christian  men 
and  women  are  not  taken  out  of  the  world  so 
soon  as  they  are  fit  for  a  better,  but  left  in  it  to 
sweeten  and  enlighten  it.  Deriving  light  them- 
selves from  the  one  true  Light  of  the  world,  they 
are  to  distribute  it  from  many  centres.  The 
Scripture  says  of  Christians  that  they  shine  "as 
lights  in  the  world,"  not  dispelling  the  darkness, 
indeed,  but  doing  something  towards  it,  though 
not  so  much  as  they  might  do  if  the  lights  were 
brighter  and  there  were  more  of  them.  It  would 
be  sad,  indeed,  if  men  and  women  could  ever 
become,  as  we  say,  "too  good  for  this  world." 
We  may  be  sure  that  that  is  not  the  reason  good 
men  die. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
world  besides  getting  out  through  "the  grave 
and  gate  of  death."  It  is  by  secluding  one's  self 
from  its  temptations  to  evil,  and  therefore  from 
its  opportunities  for  good.  I  do  not  say  this  was 
in  the  thought  of  Jesus  when  He  spoke  the 
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words  of  the  text,  for  God  does  not  take  men 
out  of  the  world  in  this  way,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  need  to  pray  Him  not  to  do  so.  And  it 
is  not  usually  religion,  but  indolence,  that  leads 
men  so  to  take  themselves  out  of  the  world  of 
duty.  Indolence,  or  some  other  subtle  form  of 
self-indulgence,  it  is,  that  leads  men  to  keep  out 
of  politics  because  they  are  unsavory;  and  out 
of  moral  reform  movements  because  they  are 
troublesome,  and  often  hopeless;  and  out  of 
charitable  work  because  ''there  is  no  end  of  it," 
as  they  sometimes  say.  How  any  Christian  man 
can  satisfy  his  conscience,  with  these  words  of 
Christ  before  him,  embodying  a  principle,  a  pre- 
cept for  His  disciples  in  a  prayer  to  His  Father, 
it  is  difficult  to  see.  If  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  world,  then  they  are  to  be  left  in  the 
world,  and  for  a  purpose;  and  the  prayer  that 
they  may  be  kept  from  the  evil,  indicates  that 
they  are  to  face  the  evil,  and  not  shun  it.  The 
purpose  of  the  salt  is  to  be  effected,  not  in  the 
salt-cellar,  but  on  the  meat;  the  place  for  the 
candle  is  not  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the 
candlestick,  where  it  "giveth  light  unto  all  that 
are  in  the  house."  The  religion  is  weak,  un- 
manly, and  therefore  ungodly,  that  shrinks  from 
encountering  evil,  and  dealing  with  it.  Espe- 
cially with  this  prayer  of  Christ  behind  it,  for 
Divine  strength  to  be  given  to  keep  His  follow- 
ers from  succumbing  to  the  evil.  The  soul  that 
is  saved,  if  any  is,  by  this  sort  of  selfish  and  tim- 
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orous  policy,  we  may  almost  say  is  not  worth 
saving. 

And  yet  is  not  this,  in  some  sort,  the  underly- 
ing thought  of  many  of  us  who  are  afraid  of  our 
surroundings,  and  build  spiritual  air-castles,  in 
which  we  would  like  to  dwell  apart,  with  all  our 
temptations  at  safe  distance,  and  everything 
about  us  favorable  to  a  quiet  and  easy  religious 
life  ?  It  is  the  old  monkish  idea  that  has  such  a 
charm  for  some  temperaments,  of  shutting  them- 
selves out  from  the  world,  loosening  their  con- 
nection with  its  daily  duties,  and  common  cares, 
and  secular  interests,  and  social  pleasures,  as  a 
step  towards  higher  attainment  in  the  Christian 
life.  Indeed,  I  think  that  very  many  of  us  are 
liable  to  this  error,  when,  weary  and  heartsick 
with  the  struggles  and  failures  of  our  lives,  as  at 
present  passed,  we  long  for  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
that  we  may  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.  The 
manifold  trials  and  vexatious  cares  which  come 
to  us  in  the  circumstances  in  which  God  has 
placed  us,  seem  to  us  like  the  clinging  lime  upon 
the  wing  of  the  snared  bird,  to  hinder  the  flights 
of  which  we  conceive  our  souls  are  capable.  We 
take  refuge  from  our  self-accusings  for  common- 
place duties  left  undone,  and  temptations  only 
half  resisted,  in  a  sort  of  romantic  dream  of  what 
we  will  do  and  be  when  our  circumstances 
change,  and  we  can  have  everything  just  right 
about  us. 

But  the  prayer  of  Christ  is  against  us  in  this, 
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for  these  very  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  are  our  world,  and  He  asks  that  we 
may  not  be  taken  out  of  it.  These  hindering 
outward  cares,  these  chilling  influences  of  associ- 
ation, these  business,  or  political,  or  social  rela- 
tions which  we  sustain — these  are  our  world, 
which  we  cannot  leave;  this  is  the  field  on 
which  we  are  to  achieve  our  spiritual  victories, 
if  any.  And  the  wish  to  get  out  of  our  own 
proper  world  of  duty,  and  care,  and  interest,  and 
pleasure,  too,  into  some  imagined  world  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  it  would  be  easier  for  us  to 
realize  our  own  conceptions  of  the  Christian  life, 
is  ignoble  and  faithless.  It  is  a  wish  to  be  able 
to  offer  unto  the  Lord  of  that  which  doth  cost  us 
nothing.     It  is  a  failure  of  trust  in  God. 

For  in  all  this  we  lose  sight  of  the  main  object 
of  our  probation  here,  and  of  an  important 
means  of  attaining  it.  The  object  of  our  earthly 
life,  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  is  the 
formation  of  a  robust  Christian  character,  and 
temptation  is  a  means  of  attaining  it.  To  form 
character,  rather  than  to  observe  rules — to  be, 
rather  than  to  do.  For  character  is  enduring, 
eternal;  our  conduct  is  chiefly  important  as  it 
makes  us  what  we  are,  and  indicates  it. 

And  as  we  sometimes  err  in  an  estimate  of  the 
object  to  be  attained,  so  we  err  sometimes  in  our 
judgment  of  individual  failures  in  attaining  it. 
We  may  call  that  effort  a  failure  which  does  not 
achieve  the  special  object  intended  in  it,  while 
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in  reference  to  the  general  end  designed  in  the 
trial — the  strengthening  and  developing  of  char- 
acter— God  may  judge  it,  more  broadly  and 
truly,  to  be  a  success.  There  are  many  men,  it 
has  been  suggested,  "who  might  have  been 
great  in  wickedness,  but  who,  striving  toward 
good,  seem  to  show  but  little  progress.  There 
are  many  lives  which,  looked  upon  from  with- 
out, are  sad  lives — so  much  endeavor,  so  little 
achievement  (as  the  world  judges);  so  much 
labor  and  pain,  so  little  result.  But  who  shall 
say  that  these  lives  are,  in  truth,  one-half  so 
sad  as  many  lives  of  far  more  evident  success  ?  " 
The  rolling  of  the  stone  up-hill  in  the  ancient 
story  seemed  to  be  a  vain  and  fruitless  effort,  but 
it  developed  the  sinews  of  a  giant;  and  a  life  of 
effort  persevered  in  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  fre- 
quent failure,  is  not,  in  itself  and  on  the  whole, 
a  failure. 

To  recognize  in  this  way  the  office  of  tempta- 
tion in  our  lives  will  help  us  to  be  satisfied  with 
our  conditions,  and  do  the  best  we  can  under 
them,  and  not  wish  vainly  for  other  conditions 
into  which  serious  temptation  shall  not  enter. 
This  is  our  ideal  of  a  life;  we  never  introduce 
the  element  of  temptation  into  our  plans.  But 
God  does.  We  would  hedge  ourselves  about 
with  favoring  circumstances.  But  God  would 
put  us  out  into  the  midst  of  difficulties.  And  in 
the  eternity  for  which  we  are  preparing,  we 
shall  see  that  God's  plan  of  life  is  best. 
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But  this,  let  us  remember  for  our  encourage- 
ment, is  only  half  our  Saviour's  prayer,  and  we 
can  only  say  zAmen  when  He  adds  to  this,  *'but 
that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil." 
As  well  give  up  the  contest  now,  as  carry  it  on  in 
our  own  unaided  strength.  The  evil  of  the 
world  is  worldliness,  and  we  can  be  in  the 
world  without  being  worldly.  In  it  in  the  full- 
est sense — alive  to  all  its  interests,  quick  to  dis- 
cern where  our  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  for  good.  "A  man  of  the  world," in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  expression,  only  a 
Christian  man  can  be,  for  he  has  power  within 
him.  Yet  not  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  the 
inspiration  and  moral  power  of  our  lives  are 
from  above. 

And  we  may  have  confidence  that  so  we 
shall  be  kept  if  we  truly  desire  to  be.  For 
this  part  of  the  prayer  of  Christ  is  as  effica- 
cious as  the  other,  and  none  of  it  is  vain. 
This  intercession  of  the  Saviour  for  the  Father's 
protection  of  those  whom  He  had  given  Him 
is  no  unpractical  expression  of  a  vague  and 
general  good-will.  We  are  all  living  and 
fighting  under  this  shield.  A  life  of  duty  and 
safety  here,  and  reward  hereafter,  is  in  our 
power.  In  all  our  consciousness  of  infirmity, 
this  prayer  of  Christ  may  comfort  and  encour- 
age. The  moral  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
life  will  diminish  or  disappear  before  the  power 
and  inspiration  of  faith,  and  we  need  not 
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tremble  if  we  will  only  trust.  It  sounds  like 
the  response  of  the  Eternal  Father  to  this 
intercession  of  Christ  for  those  appointed  to 
a  life  of  trial,  '*As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be." 
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THE  UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE   DIS- 
POSED OF  BY  THE  INCARNATION 
—GOD'S  GIFT  OF  HIS  SON. 

'^God  is  Love.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God 
toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  His  Only-begotten  Son  into 
the  world,  that  the  world  through  Him  might  have  life." — 
I.  John  iv.  8,  9. 

The  story  of  the  Fall,  which  was  read  this 
morning  in  the  Lesson  from  Genesis,  seems  at 
first  sight  almost  to  record  the  failure  of  creation. 
The  world  is  not,  apparently,  what  God  intended 
it  to  be.  He  made  man  innocent  and  happy,  but 
he  fell  into  sin  and  into  sorrow.  The  six  days* 
work  seems  vain. 

Nay,  but  wait  till  the  end  of  the  seventh  day 
before  you  say  so.  Those  were  the  days  of 
physical  forces,  material  creations  and  evolutions. 
This  seventh  period,  in  which  we  are  now  living, 
is  the  day  of  moral  and  spiritual  forces,  of  moral 
and  spiritual  re-creation  and  evolution.  What  if 
it  shall  last  as  long  as  any  of  the  former  periods. 
At  the  end  of  all  God  will  surely  look  upon  His 
moral  and  spiritual  creation,  and  see  that  it  was 
good. 

For,  as  in  the  preceding  epochs  of  creation, 
force  was  struggling  with  intractable  matter,  so 
in  this  present  epoch  spiritual  force  from  God  is 
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Struggling  with  the  intractable  spiritual  substance 
of  human  nature,  and  slowly  but  surely  mould- 
ing human  wills.  The  spiritual  creation  is  still 
in  process,  growing  towards  completion,  and 
when  it  is  completed  the  eighth  day  will  begin, 
with  a  moral  world  equipped  for  some  further 
and  higher  development.  For  why  should  we 
think  the  Creator's  work  is  to  stop  right  here  } 
God  is  essentially  a  Creator.  He  cannot  stop; 
He  is  not  exhausted  of  designs,  or  of  power  to 
carry  them  out.  Why  should  we  imagine  it } 
Is  what  we  know  the  boundary  of  knowledge? 
Is  what  we  are  the  limit  of  Divine  possibilities  } 
We  are  immortal.  What  can  we  do  in  eternity 
but  grow  .^ 

The  force  which  God  has  put  into  this  world 
— this  human  world  of  ours — to  make  it  grow, 
and  to  evolve  the  perfected  humanity  which  is 
His  ideal,  is  a  spiritual  force,  a  Divine  Life — the 
Life  of  His  Incarnate  Son,  the  Life  of  His  sancti- 
fying and  regenerating  Spirit.  "The  Spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  " ;  and 
still  His  Spirit  broods  over  the  deep  of  human 
nature,  to  bring  a  moral  cosmos  out  of  a  moral 
chaos.  Look  broadly  over  the  meaning  of  the 
world,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  a  failure. 
For  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  sent  His 
Only-begotten  Son,  that  the  world  through  Him 
might  be  saved."  It  is  part  of  the  process  that 
we  are  here  this  morning.  O,  if  we  can  only 
take  it  in!  If  we  can  only  realize  that  in  this, 
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His  labors  of  the  seventh  day,  we  are  co-workers 
with  God! 

For  in  this  He  is  not  working  with  His  me- 
chanical and  chemical  forces  upon  matter,  but 
with  moral  forces  upon  mind.  His  purpose  now, 
in  this  seventh  day's  creative  work,  is  to  make 
good  men.  And  good  men  are  not  negations  of 
evil — innocent,  simply,  as  our  first  parents  were 
innocent,  because  they  had  not  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  The  knowledge  of  good  im- 
plies the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  the  choice  of 
good  implies  the  choice  between  the  two.  The 
question  of  moral  goodness  is  the  question  of 
choice — of  the  choice  of  free  and  self-determining 
wills.  There  must  be  forbidden  fruit.  There 
must  be  a  tempter.  But  there  must  also  be 
Divine  help.  It  is  the  Divine  seed  of  the  woman 
— the  Incarnate  God  in  human  nature — that  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,  shall  mortally  wound 
the  evil  one,  and  the  evil  in  every  one. 

And  so  the  world  and  man  are  not  a  failure, 
but  only,  as  yet,  an  incomplete  success.  They 
are  not  a  failure,  though  once  they  might  have 
seemed  to  be;  and  they  will  not  be  a  failure,  for 
God  has  set  His  infinite  heart  upon  them,  and  is 
exerting  upon  them  His  infinite  power.  But 
that  power  is  exerted  under  conditions  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  which  govern  the  case. 
And  these  conditions  and  laws  have  relation  to 
the  fact  of  human  freedom.  How  every  valuable 
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result  for  man  has  to  be  wrought  out  with  man — 
with  his  acceptance  of  the  purpose  and  plan,  his 
use  of  the  means,  his  co-operation.  And  how 
much  patience  it  calls  for!  And  how  much 
seeming  failure  of  good  is  only  success  delayed! 
And  so  God  has  infinite  patience  under  the 
processes — and  why  should  He  not?  He  has 
eternity  before  Him.  How  many  myriads  of 
years  are  included  in  each  of  the  six  days  of  cre- 
ation which  have  passed,  spent  in  making  the 
material  world  as  it  is,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
still  grander  and  higher  work  now  being  wrought 
out  upon  it  in  the  making  of  good  men — men 
who  choose  goodness,  and  therefore  are  good. 
But  what  God's  heart  is  set  upon  will  surely 
come  to  pass,  and  this  is  what  His  heart  is  set 
upon,  and  no  pains  and  no  sacrifice  has  He 
spared — ''God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  Only-begotten  Son."  And  this  is  that  which 
redeems  the  world  from  failure.  The  world 
that  God  so  loved  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  failure. 
We  cannot  be  pessimistic  in  view  of  this  evi- 
dence of  the  love  of  God. 

I.  And  yet,  there  are  some  very  strange  things 
about  this  world  that  God  so  loved.  I  shall  only 
voice  the  unuttered  but  real  perplexities  of  many 
minds  if  I  recall  some  of  the  unsolved  and  insol- 
uble problems  which  meet  us  at  every  turn  in 
life.  I  do  it  in  order  to  bring  them  face  to  face 
with  this  great  announcement  of  the  love  of  God. 
in  the  hope  of  helping  some  of  you — not  to  solve, 
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but  to  dispose  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  things 
you  know  but  cannot  understand ;  to  be  still,  and 
know  that  God  is  God,  and,  better  still,  to  know 
that  God  is  Love, 

I.  I  will  say  nothing  now  about  that  greatest 
problem,  the  origin  of  evil ;  perhaps  enough  has 
been  said  to  suggest  the  key  to  that  mystery. 
Its  possibility  is  a  necessity  to  human  freedom — 
its  active  origin  is  human,  not  Divine. 

But  what  a  problem  is  that  which  we  meet 
with  every  day,  in  the  fact  of  irremediable  evil 
done — evil  done  which  cannot  be  remedied,  at 
any  rate,  by  him  who  does  it.  For  many  of  the 
wrongs  men  do  to  each  other  they  can  make 
restitution.  But  there  are  some  wrongs  that,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  can  never  be  righted.  The 
blot  left  upon  the  soul  of  a  child  by  your  foul 
or  profane  word,  uttered  in  a  moment,  and  for- 
gotten by  you,  but  by  him  never — the  stain 
remains.  The  doubt  left  by  a  strong  mind,  de- 
liberately setting  itself  to  undermine  the  faith  of 
a  weak  one — the  strong  man  may  become  a  be- 
liever, but  the  seeds  of  infidelity  he  has  sown 
along  his  way  have  sprouted  and  grown  taller 
than  he.  The  slanders  upon  reputations,  which 
in  very  thoughtlessness  you  may  have  scattered 
— as  well  might  you  undertake  to  go  back  and 
gather  up  the  thistledown  you  have  blown  as 
you  crossed  your  neighbor's  field,  as  to  go  back 
and  recall  your  wanton  slanders.  These  are 
illustrations  of  irremediable  evil  done.  You 
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repent,  but  the  evil  remains.  It  has  become  a 
factor  in  God's  world.  Oh,  why  am  I  not  per- 
mitted to  annihilate  the  evil  I  have  created!  But 
no,  I  cannot.  Perplexity  most  awful!  The  per- 
plexity of  God's  doing  evil  would  not  be  greater 
than  the  perplexity  of  His  permitting  me  to  do 
evil  which  He  does  not  permit  me  to  undo. 

2.  Again,  useless  sorrow  and  suffering.  Use- 
less, because  of  much  sorrow  and  suffering  we 
can  see  the  uses,  and  there  is  no  perplexity  about 
that.  It  works  good  often.  It  chastens,  refines, 
purifies.  It  tries  and  strengthens  faith.  It  en- 
larges charity.  It  develops  the  capacity  for 
sympathizing.  It  is  a  hard  discipline,  but  it  is 
discipline,  and  discipline  is  good.  But  will  any 
of  you  tell  me  the  uses  to  be  found  in  the  suf- 
fering of  animals }  Has  any  father,  or  any 
mother  yet  discovered  the  uses  in  the  suflfering 
of  children — young  children,  who  wail,  and 
wail,  and  cannot  tell  what  hurts  them,  much 
less  why  }  There  is  nothing  in  God's  universe 
so  hard,  so  inexplicable.  We  could  see  them 
die,  and  Christian  faith  would  say,  **  Of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  "because  the  child's 
soul  pleased  the  Lord,  therefore  He  hasted  to 
take  him  away  from  among  the  wicked,  lest  that 
wickedness  should  darken  his  understanding, 
and  deceit  beguile  his  soul."  But  of  the  suf- 
fering which  ends  in  death,  or  which  does  not 
end  in  death,  we  have  no  sufficient  explana- 
tion. 
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3.  And  even  of  the  death  of  children,  though 
faith  may  have  an  explanation,  nature  has  none. 
And,  more  generally,  the  useless  waste  of  nature, 
the  perishing  buds  and  blossoms  of  all  forms  of 
life,  what  mysterious  prodigality  !  What  large 
potentialities  come  to  nothing  !  Born,  to  ac- 
complish nothing,  only  to  feed  the  insatiable 
grave.  And  then,  what  wrenches  of  the  heart 
that  might  have  been  spared,  that  ought  to  have 
been  spared  !  When  Herod  slaughtered  the  In- 
nocents, what  good  did  it  do  Herod  ?  What 
good  the  soldiers  ?  What  good  the  mothers } 
What  good  the  world  ?  And  we  set  apart  a  day 
with  a  service  in  the  Prayer  Book,  to  bring  be- 
fore our  dazed  eyes  a  ghastly  iniquity,  a  useless 
waste  of  blood  and  feeling,  a  hard  and  cruel  per- 
plexity to  human  hearts,  that  almost  challenge 
God  to  give  an  account  of  why  He  allows  such 
things  to  be. 

4.  And  then,  again,  another  great  perplexity 
—the  fact  that  so  many  people  have  no  helps  to 
goodness,  only  to  badness.  Go,  you  who  have 
books  of  devotion  with  red  edges,  and  a  hassock 
to  kneel  upon  at  a  beautiful  prie-Dieu,  go  into 
the  stage-house  yard,  and  enquire  in  one  of  the 
dwellings  there,  where  is  the  closet  into  which 
the  mother  can  go  to  say  her  prayers.  See  what 
the  surroundings  are  out  of  which  virtue  and 
piety  are  expected  to  come.  Or  ask  the  drunk- 
ard, often,  why  he  does  not  stay  at  home  in  the 
company  of  his  wife  and  children — such  a  wife, 
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and  such  children  ! — instead  of  making  a  beast 
of  himself  at  the  tavern.  Or  ask  the  Italian  boy 
in  New  York  why  he  is  not  honest  ;  or  the  girl 
in  the  tenement  house  room  where  lodgers  are 
taken  in  with  the  family,  why  she  is  not  modest. 
Ask  the  ignorant  why  they  know  no  better  ;  or 
the  tainted  why  they  are  not  clean.  God  only 
knows  what  might  have  been  for  all  of  these, 
and  many  more — if  God  is  good,  we  ask  why 
was  it  not } 

5.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  adver- 
sity of  the  righteous,  too,  is  a  problem  no  nearer 
solution  by  unassisted  nature  than  it  was  in 
David's  time.  There  was  John  in  the  dungeon 
of  the  castle  of  Machaerus  and  Herodias  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it, 
for  there  was  Herod's  soul,  for  which  they  were 
contending,  resisting  finally  the  pleadings  of  the 
prophet,  and  yielding  to  the  seductions  of  an 
immodest  girl,  so  that  the  adversity  of  the  right- 
eous did  no  good  to  anybody,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked  went  on  from  harm  to  harm  tri- 
umphantly, and  made  the  cautious  say,  what 
profit  is  there  in  anything  but  evil }  The  marvel 
of  God's  moral  government  grows,  the  perplex- 
ity of  it  only  deepens. 

6.  And  that  illustration  brings  another  unsolved 
problem — the  passing  out  of  useful  lives.  The 
prophet's  head  brought  in  on  a  charger — the  lips 
dumb  that  had  preached  righteousness!  Why 
should  not  good  men  last — longer,  at  any  rate, 
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than  they  do  ?  Useless  waste,  again,  of  talents, 
of  education,  of  well-won  influence.  There  are 
those  among  us — we  may  almost  be  excused 
for  saying  it — whom  no  one  would  miss;  and 
there  are  those  among  us  whom  everybody 
would  miss;  and  there  have  been  those  among 
us  whom  everybody  does  miss,  so  full  of  living 
power  and  usefulness  were  they;  and  these  go 
first,  and  those  linger  longest.  A  great  mystery 
and  perplexity  again! 

7.  And  last,  for  I  will  not  prolong  the  sorrow- 
ful recapitulation.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  greater  perplexity  than  this:  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  getting  at  the  truth,  in  knowing  what 
we  are  to  believe  and  what  we  are  to  do.  If  God 
has  made  a  revelation,  why  has  He  not  made  it 
easy  for  us  to  understand  it,  and  impossible  for 
us  to  misunderstand  it  ?  Why  has  He  not  writ- 
ten out  His  will  upon  the  heavens  ?  Why  do 
doubts,  scientific  and  unscientific,  arise  in  our 
hearts,  obstructing  our  vision  of  God  and  blurring 
our  dear  conceptions  of  duty  }  A  most  distress- 
ing perplexity  in  these  days,  when  the  things 
we  thought  we  believed  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  believe  them  or  not.  So  many 
sonorous  voices  challenge  this  and  so  many 
challenge  that,  what  is  the  bewildered  soul  to 
think  or  do  ? 

All  these  perplexities  are  nothing  new.     You 
have  felt  them  ever  since  you  began  to  think, 
and  almost  whenever  you  do  think.     The  only 
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thing  new  about  them,  it  may  occur  to  you,  is 
hearing  them  from  the  pulpit,  which — perhaps 
you  may  have  said  to  yourself— is  greatly  given 
to  discussing  things  which  everybody  is  not 
particularly  thinking  about,  and  nobody  finds 
any  difficulty  in  understanding.  And  perhaps 
you  think  that  if  the  pulpit  notices  these  real 
problems  of  life  and  thought,  it  is  bound  to 
explain  them.  Well,  this  pulpit  at  any  rate 
is  not  going  to  try  to  explain  them,  simply 
because  this  pulpit  knows  that  it  cannot  explain 
them. 

And,  moreover,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that 
as  the  Christian  religion  did  not  create  these  diffi- 
culties, it  is  not  bound  to  explain  them.  They 
are  difficulties  in  nature,  not  in  revelation.  Every 
man  feels  every  one  of  them,  whether  he  is  a 
Christian  or  not.  If  the  Christian  Church  were 
extinguished  to-day,  men  would  still  be  strug- 
gling with  questions  such  as  these.  All  the 
Church  can  do  is  to  alleviate,  in  some  cases,  the 
perplexities  they  cause,  by  opening  a  vision  of 
other  truths  and  other  facts,  which,  we  can  dimly 
see,  may  possibly  contain  some  helps  towards 
their  solution.  The  Church  can  impress  you 
more  strongly  with  the  thought  that  in  the 
life  and  immortality  which  are  brought  to  light 
by  the  Gospel  there  may  be  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  perplexities  of  this  mortal  life  under 
more  favorable  conditions  for  finding  their  solu- 
tion. But,  after  all,  the  difficulties  will  be  felt 
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SO  long  as  we  are  here,  in  spite  of  reason  and 
revelation  both. 

What  then  ?  What  is  the  conclusion  these 
perplexing  facts  seem  to  point  to  ?  The  conclu- 
sion is  sometimes  taken  to  be  that,  God  is  not  a 
Being  Whom  we  can  love  and  trust.  And,  there- 
fore, that  we  may  as  well  be  godless.  That  this 
world,  with  all  its  worries  and  perplexities,  is 
all  before  us,  and  is  the  only  thing  that  is  before 
us.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  duty,  because 
there  is  no  motive  to  it,  and  no  one  to  enforce  it 
— there  is  only  inclination.  That  there  is  no 
hope  here,  and  none  beyond;  therefore,  "Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

II.  But  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  Only-begotten  Son.''  We  confront  all  these 
unsolved  problems  of  life  with  this  simple  state- 
ment. We  are  not  going  to  try  to  solve  them; 
but  somewhere  there  is  a  solution  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  fact,  that  '*God  sent  His  Son 
into  the  world."  For  what  should  He  send  His 
Son  into  the  world,  unless  He  cared  for  the 
world.?  Then  the  world  is  worth  caring  for. 
It  is  worth  our  caring  for,  and  life  is  worth  living. 
If  He  loves  the  world,  then  that  makes  a  different 
thing  of  life  in  it  from  what  it  would  be  if  God 
did  not  love  the  world.  Face  all  these  problems. 
Admit  their  difficulty.  But  deny  the  inference 
that  God  is  not  a  Being  JVhom  we  can  love  and 
trust.  On  the  contrary,  take  your  stand  on  this 
fact  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  It 
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must  make  a  difference  in  everything,  so  tre- 
mendous a  fact.  Believe  it.  Believe  it  hard. 
Never  mind  how  you  got  to  believe  it.  Because 
you  grew  up  in  that  faith,  thank  God  that  you 
did  grow  up  in  it,  and  think  it  no  shame  that  your 
soul  was  fed  on  positive  beliefs  rather  than  on 
innutritious  negatives.  If  you  have  reasoned  out 
sufficient  reasons  for  believing  the  revelation — 
thank  God  for  that.  If,  when  you  have  tried  to 
realize  a  world  without  a  living  and  loving  God, 
the  drear  was  so  dark  and  dismal  that  you  could 
not  endure  it,  then  thank  God  that  you  could 
not.  Thank  God,  anyhow,  that  you  believe  the 
Christian  Gospel.  It  satisfies  the  heart,  let  the 
intellect  flounder  as  it  will,  and  better  a  bewil- 
dered intellect  than  an  empty  heart.  Human 
nature  without  Christian  faith  is  "an  intant  cry- 
ing in  the  night " ;  faith  takes  hold  of  the  Father's 
hand,  and  walks  contented  by  His  side  through 
dark  places,  fearing  nothing. 

III.  By  the  side  of  all  these  perplexities  of  nat- 
ural religion,  therefore,  let  us  place  this  fact  of 
revealed  religion,  the  gift  of  God's  Son  to  the 
world.  It  will  not  resolve  the  perplexities,  but 
it  will  dispose  of  them.  In  the  face  of  this  fact, 
that  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  God  is  not  a  Being  Whom 
we  can  love  and  trust,  which  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  those  indisputable  facts  might  lead  us. 
And  if  we  hold  fast  to  the  belief  that  God  is  a 
Being  Whom  we  can  love  and  trust,  then  noth- 
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ing  else  need  much  trouble  us.  We  will  be  still, 
and  know  that  God  is  God,  and  that  God  is 
Love,  and  knowing,  rest. 

But,  dear  brethren,  I  know  that  there  are 
trials  of  your  faith,  problems,  perplexities,  harder 
to  bear  than  these  comparatively  abstract  ques- 
tions which  1  have  used  for  illustration.  The 
evil  that  is  in  you,  and  that  you  wot  of,  and  that 
you  have  struggled  with  so  hard — it  is  still  there, 
a  shame,  and  pain,  and  grief  to  you,  and  also  a 
perplexity.  Do  not  be  persuaded  into  feeling 
that  your  struggle  is  vain,  and  that  your  evil  will 
yet  master  you.  Put  this  beside  it  in  your 
thought — "God  so  lorved  the  world,  loved  me, 
that  He  gave  His  Only-begotten  Son/'  He  is  God ; 
be  still,  my  fearful  heart !  A  loving  God,  Whom  I 
can  love  and  trust;  I  yet  will  trust  in  Him ! 

And  whatever  the  specific  solutions  of  these 
several  problems  may  be — the  questions  both  ab- 
stract and  personal  which  we  have  used  for  illus- 
tration there  is  this  explanation  of  them  as  a  whole, 
that  they  drive  us  upon  trust  in  God,  a  trust  in 
Him  so  absolute  and  entire,  that  no  amount  of  per- 
plexity can  shake  us  out  of  it.  This  is  evidently, 
if  God  is  God,  our  true  attitude  toward  Him. 
A  child  who  challenges  an  explanation  of  all  his 
father  does,  before  he  will  accept  it,  is  unnat- 
ural. The  natural  thing  is  that  he  should  take 
things  upon  trust.  But  this  implies  that  he 
is  sure  of  his  father — sure  that  he  has  knowl- 
edge and  power,  and  that  he  cares  paternally  for 
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him.  And  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  God 
should  give  to  man,  whom  He  would  have  to 
love  and  trust  Him,  some  proof  of  His  care 
and  love  for  man  which  is  absolute  and  over- 
whelming. In  view  of  all  these  manifold 
perplexities — reasons  for  doubting  God  they 
seem  to  be,  in  themselves  considered — there 
must  be  some  one  unchallengable  reason  for 
not  doubting,  but  for  trusting  Him.  This 
reason  He  has  given — this  firm  ground  of  trust 
He  has  established  in  the  Incarnation,  life,  and 
death  of  His  Only-begotten  Son.  As  we  have 
followed  the  details  of  the  story,  it  has  grown 
vivid  and  real  to  our  conception  in  the  series 
of  Christian  fast  and  festival  just  ended  for 
the  year;  it  has  not  been  announced  simply  that 
God  became  man  ;  the  fact  has  been  dwelt 
upon  and  reiterated,  and  clothed  with  cir- 
cumstance and  detail  which  have  not  belittled 
it  but  have  helped  our  minds  to  grasp  it.  It  is 
the  vastest,  most  awful  and  tremendous  fact  that 
can  be  conceived  of,  and  such  it  must  and  ought 
to  be  if  it  is  to  have  the  effect  upon  us  that 
it  is  needed  for.  To  convince  us  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  perplexities  which  this  world  pre- 
sents, that  God  is  a  Being  Whom  we  can  love 
and  trust,  is  not  indeed,  the  only  purpose  of 
the  Incarnation,  but  it  is  one  purpose  and  one 
effect  of  it,  and  a  worthy  and  valuable  one  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  proof  of 
God's  love  more  convincing  than  this,  that 
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**God  SO  loved  the  world  that  He  sent  His 
Only-begotten  Son." 

To  make  life  worth  living,  then,  to  dispose 
of  its  perplexities  without  solving  them,  two 
things  are  necessary.  The  first  is,  that  we  be 
sure  that  God  is  God — and  that  is  a  necessary 
and  intuitive  belief  of  unperverted  minds.  The 
second  is,  that  we  be  assured  that  He  loves  the 
world;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  gift  of  His  Son. 
And  if  God  so  loved  the  world,  then  He  loves 
me.  And  if  God  is  God,  then  I  must  do  His 
will ;  the  inference  is  IDuty.  And  if  He  loves  me, 
then  Love  is  the  inference;  I  must  love  Him  be- 
cause He  first  loved  me. 

God  grant  us  all  grace,  in  this  perplexing 
world,  at  least  iox  Love  and  IDuty.  "Because, 
through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  nature,  we 
can  do  no  good  thing  without  Thee,  grant  us  the 
help  of  Thy  grace,  that  in  keeping  Thy  com- 
mandments we  may  please  Thee,  both  in  will 
and  deed ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 
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CHRIST  THE  FIRST-FRUITS. 

"Every  man  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first-fruits  ; 
afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  His  coming^ — I.  Corin- 
thians XV.  23. 

"On  Good  Friday,  human  nature,  in  the  Per- 
son of  its  Representative,  acknowledged  its  guilt, 
and  yielded  up  its  forfeited  life.  Yielded  it  up, 
that  on  Easter  Day  it  might  take  it  again.  Hu- 
man nature  rose  again  in  Christ — and  that  means 
that  the  redemption  and  moral  regeneration  of 
mankind  is  to  come  through  its  close  and  corpo- 
rate union  with  an  omnipotent  and  perfect  Moral 
Being,  even  with  God  Himself,  in  the  "Person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  remember  that  the  object  of 
all  religion  is  to  unite  man  to  God;  to  restore, 
rather,  the  broken  unity.  And  this  is  what  has 
been  effected  by  Jesus  Christ,  Who  took  our 
nature  upon  Him,  and  gives  to  mankind  of 
His  glorified  humanity.  For  we  must  have 
some  community  of  nature  with  those  we  would 
love,  and  what  God  wants,  and  we  need,  is  love 
between  us. 

In  thinking  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
therefore,  we  want  to  keep  in  mind  not  simply 
that  it  was  a  Man  that  rose,  but  Man ;  that  as 
mankind  suffered  in  Him,  so  it  rose  in  Him. 
Every  individual  of  the  race  did  this,  so  far  as 
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he  accepts  Christ    as    his    Representative,   or, 
rather,  does  not  refuse  Him  as  such. 

I  wish  that  this  idea  of  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  could  be  so  empha- 
sized as  that  it  should  lie  continually  at  the  root 
of  all  our  theological  thinking.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  illustrated  in  part.  When  General  Lee  surren- 
dered his  sword  to  General  Grant,  the  Southern 
Confederacy  surrendered  its  sword,  and  every 
man  in  it,  so  far  as  he  did  not  repudiate  what 
General  Lee  had  done,  surrendered  individually. 
Thenceforward  the  Southern  people  were  united, 
re-united,  with  the  nation,  and  the  whole  was 
regarded  as  a  unit.  In  like  manner  mankind 
laid  down  its  life  in  Christ,  and  thenceforward 
was  regarded  as  having  made  atonement  for  its 
sin.  In  like  manner,  too,  mankind  is  now 
regarded  as  having  potentially  risen  again,  and 
the  individuals  of  the  race  claim  their  share  in  the 
benefits  of  this  transaction  by  every  act  of  faith 
which  they  put  forth  in  their  risen  Lord  and 
Head.  And  the  reason  we  are  left  here  on  earth 
is  that  we  may  have  opportunity,  one  by  one, 
and  each  for  himself,  to  put  forth  this  act  of  faith, 
and  to  grow  in  faith,  and  get  our  hearts  and 
wills  more  closely  united  to  Him  in  Whom  we 
spiritually  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  im- 
mortal being.  And  by  and  by,  if  we  work  out 
our  salvation  on  this  plan,  we  shall  be  perfect 
moral  beings,  too — all  the  struggle  ended,  all 
the  hindrances  to  a  true  life  overcome. 
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That  which  hinders  us  now  from  a  perfect 
moral  life  is  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
But  in  the  future  life  the  devil — all  spiritual 
agents  and  agencies  of  evil — will  be  bound,  and 
shall  tempt  the  nations  no  more.  And  the 
world,  i.  e.,  our  associations  and  surroundings, 
will  be  such  as  to  help,  and  not  hinder,  the  best 
in  us. 

But  on  Easter  Day  it  is  natural  to  emphasize 
the  hope  we  cherish  of  deliverance  from  the 
burden  of  the  flesh.  All  in  our  present  constitu- 
tion which  hinders  the  spirit  will  be  put  away, 
and  left  behind  us  in  the  grave.  "0  wretched 
man  that  I  am,"  exclaimed  the  Apostle,  after  de- 
picting the  conflict  between  the  natural  man  and 
the  spiritual  man  in  him,  "who  shall  deliver  me 
from  this  body  of  death  }"  And  then  he  adds, 
"  I  thank  God  that  I  am  delivered  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord."  He  was  delivered  in  part, 
then,  for  while  with  the  flesh  he  served  the  law 
of  sin — he  could  not  get  the  better  of  it  entirely — 
yet  with  the  mind,  the  spiritual  part  in  him,  his 
will,  his  conscience,  his  affections,  he  served  the 
law  of  God.  And  what  he  longed  for  was  to 
have  the  flesh  so  subdued  to  the  spirit  in  him, 
that  he  should  serve  the  law  of  God  entirely. 

To  this  he  looks  forward  when  he  shall  have 
a  body  perfectly  fitted  to  the  uses  of  the  spirit. 
"There  is  a  natural  body,"  he  says,  "and  there 
is  a  spiritual  body."  What  does  he  mean  by  a 
spiritual  body  ?  He  means  just  such  a  body 
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as  that  in  which  Christ  rose  from  the  grave,  in 
which  He  was  for  forty  days  upon  the  earth,  and 
in  which  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  now 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  what  was 
that  Body  ?  In  some  respects  it  was  the  same 
as  before  His  death,  and  in  some  respects  it  was 
different.  The  same  in  its  form  and  substance, 
but  different  in  its  qualities. 

The  same  in  its  substance,  certainly,  for  no 
part  of  it  was  left  behind  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  It  was  not  ethereal,  but  material, 
for  He  said,  "A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as 
ye  see  Me  have."  And  evidently  it  was  the  same 
in  form,  for  His  disciples  recognized  Him  after 
His  Resurrection  as  they  had  done  before.  His 
features  and  the  tones  of  His  voice  were  un- 
changed. The  marks  of  the  nails  and  the  spear 
remained  upon  Him.  He  retained  His  identity 
and  the  marks  of  identity.  He  recalled  to  their 
minds  things  that  He  had  said  to  them  in  His 
previous  life,  and  things  they  had  done  to  Him 
{e.g.  Peter).  And  yet,  there  was  a  difference. 
He  comes  and  goes,  not  after  the  manner  of 
mortal  men.  His  disciples  evidently  felt  the  dif- 
ference. The  change  in  the  qualities  of  His 
Body,  which  fitted  it  to  ascend  into  heaven  and 
continue  there  under  conditions  different  from  its 
conditions  here,  took  place  at  its  resurrection 
and  at  no  other  time.  What  the  change  was, 
and  how  effected  we  cannot  tell. 

And  the  Apostle  clearly  teaches  that  while  the 
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resurrection  of  mankind  is  a  reality,  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  bodies  that  go  down  into 
the  grave  and  those  that  come  forth  from  it. 
Identity — in  whatever  that  consists — is  not  de- 
stroyed. Identity  is  not  lost  in  the  transfigura- 
tion of  the  seed  to  the  flower,  of  the  chrysalis  to 
the  butterfly.  "To  every  seed  its  own  body." 
But  the  qualities  are  changed.  If  we  knew  what 
a  particle  of  matter  really  is,  we  might  perhaps 
form  clearer  notions  of  the  change,  but  science 
has  not  yet  got  that  far,  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
affirm  or  deny  anything  about  it.  But  science 
does  tell  us  that  matter  assumes  very  different 
forms  and  qualities  as  it  is  brought  under  the 
operation  of  different  laws  and  forces.*  Here  we 
must  rest  our  attempts  at  explanation — we  can 
conceive  that  it  may  be,  but  we  cannot  show 
how  it  is.  But  as  to  the  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  Apostle's  simple  statement  of  it: 
"Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God  " ;  "  It  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body";  "There  is  a  natural  body,  and 


*  "  We  are  told  by  our  scientific  men  that  in  the  instant 
necessary  to  flash  the  electric  spark  from  Europe  to  America, 
the  molecules  not  only  of  3000  miles  of  wire,  but  of  the  sheath- 
ing in  which  the  wire  is  enclosed,  and  of  the  water  in  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  have  either  changed  their  place,  or 
been  affected  somehow.  There  is  undoubtedly  the  exertion  of 
a  new  power.  But  how  innumerable  are  the  powers  in  the 
universe  of  which  we  yet  know  nothing  !  We  may  not  fully 
comprehend,  but  the  analogies  around  us  may  at  least  bid  us 
be  silent." — Milligan,  p.  20. 
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there  is  a  spiritual  body."  We  are  told  how  we 
came  by  them:  "The  first  Adam  was  made  a 
living  soul" — our  mortal  and  fleshly  life  is  de- 
rived from  him;  "The  last  Adam  a  life-giving 
spirit" — our  spiritual  and  immortal  life  is  derived 
from  Him.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  about  the 
latter  than  about  the  former.  Both  are  the  work 
of  a  Divine  power. 

We  shall  be  relieved  of  some  of  our  difficulty 
in  conceiving  of  a  spiritual  world  if  we  dismiss 
from  our  minds  the  idea  that  "spiritual"  and 
"material"  are  opposites,  and  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  We  have  no  right  to  say  they  are. 
We  should  rather  conceive  of  a  state  of  things  in 
which  matter  does  not  assert  itself— has,  so  to 
speak,  no  will  of  its  own,  but  lends  itself  unre- 
servedly to  the  uses  of  spirit.  We  can  under- 
stand, in  a  measure,  how  this  may  be,  by  think- 
ing of  some  people  in  whom  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment decidedly  predominates  over  the  material, 
whose  bodies  are  not  absolutely  but  very  largely 
controlled  by  their  spirits ;  while  there  are  others 
of  whom  the  reverse  is  true.  Make  the  spirit 
absolutely  dominant,  and  you  have  a  spiritual 
body.  A  world  adapted  to  such  spiritual  bodies 
would  answer  all  our  ideas  of  a  spiritual  world, 
i.e.,  of  heaven.  I  suppose  it  was  some  such 
temporary  spiritualizing  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
body  that  took  place  in  what  we  call  the  Trans- 
figuration, when  He,  with  Moses  and  Elias,  ap- 
peared in  a  momentary  revelation  of  the  heav- 
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enly  state  to  the  eyes  of  the  disciples.  And  if 
matter  is  to  assume  any  shape  at  all  for  the  uses 
of  a  spiritual  body,  it  is  certainly  beyond  our 
capacity  to  conceive  any  form  more  fit,  more  ex- 
pressive, more  adaptable  to  a  glorious  state  of 
existence,  than  **the  human  form  Divine." 

There  are  several  practical  and  helpful  consid- 
erations, growing  out  of  what  has  been  said,  to 
which  1  would  briefly  call  your  thoughts. 

1.  When  we  speak  of  Christ  having  our  hu- 
man nature,  we  are  to  think  of  Him  as  having 
not  only  our  present  weak  humanity,  but  as 
having  also  our  future  and  glorified  humanity — 
we  shall  be  one  with  Him  in  that,  as  we  are  in 
this.  We  are  apt,  I  think,  to  dwell  on  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ  as  it  was  while  He  was  on  the 
earth;  to  take  comfort,  when  we  suffer,  in 
remembering  that  He,  too,  suffered,  **in  all 
points  like  as  we  are."  More  helpful,  still,  will 
it  be  to  remember  that  His  Incarnation  was  per- 
fected in  His  Resurrection,  and  that  He  is  still  the 
same,  ''the  Man  Christ  Jesus."  The  weakness 
has  become  power;  the  natural  body  was  sown, 
and  has  been  raised  a  spiritual  body;  and  He  is 
as  near  to  us  as  ever.  "Christ  the  first-fruits," 
is  now  the  glorified  Man,  ''afterward  they  that 
are  Christ's  at  His  coming." 

2.  Another  thought.  What  we  are  aiming  at 
in  this  life  is  to  subdue  the  flesh  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  spirit.  We  have  small  success,  we 
often  think,  but  we  have  some.     It  will  help  us 
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if  we  remember  that  while  it  is  only  begun  here, 
yet  the  beginning  holds  the  promise  of  comple- 
tion when  we  shall  have  left  behind  us  in  the 
grave  all  the  low  and  earthly  part  of  our  human- 
ity, and  we  rise  with  bodies  which  not  hinder 
but  serve  the  spirit.  Again,  "Christ  the  first- 
fruits;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  His 
coming." 

3.  Again,  we  shall  know  each  other.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  if  we  believe  that  we 
shall  be,  after  our  resurrection,  as  Christ  was 
after  His.  For  His  friends  recognized  Him;  He 
looked  at  them  out  of  the  same  eyes,  and  spoke 
to  them  with  the  same  familiar  voice,  and  they 
knew  Him  for  the  same,  and  recalled  their  com- 
mon sympathies  and  experiences.  And  so  shall 
we.  "Christ  the  first-fruits;  afterward  they 
that  are  Christ's  at  His  coming." 

4.  And,  finally,  light  is  thrown  on  the  meaning 
of  the  Eucharist.  The  catechism  asks,  "What  is 
the  outward  part  or  sign  of  the  Lord's  Supper.^" 
And  the  answer  is,  "Bread  and  wine,  which  the 
Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  received."  "  What 
is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified?"  "The  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  are  spiritually  taken 
and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper." 
That  is  to  say,  the  Body  that  was  broken  and 
the  Blood  that  was  shed,  just  as  the  faithful 
Hebrews  ate  a  part  of  the  symbolic  victim  slain 
in  sacrifice,  of  which  the  fire  of  God  consumed 
the  rest  in  token  of  their  joint  communion,  so 
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we  instead  of  that  eat  the  symbols  which  He 
substituted  for  the  old  symbols  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  while  the  real  thing  of  which  we  and  they 
are  made  partakers  is  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
And  then  the  next  question  is,  **  What  are  the 
benefits  whereof  we  are  partakers  thereby  ? " 
And  the  answer  to  that  is,  **The  strengthening 
and  refreshing  of  our  souls  by  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the  bread 
and  wine."  This  means  that,  spiritually  feed- 
ing on  His  slain  Body,  we  are  made  partakers 
of  His  risen  and  glorified  humanity.  The  life 
which  is  now  His  flows  into  us  through  this 
channel  of  His  appointment,  and  we  are  united 
to  Him  now  as  the  branches  are  united  to 
the  vine,  and  the  living  fluid  flows  out  from 
Him  into  us,  strengthening  and  refreshing  our 
souls  for  the  conflict  we  now  are  carrying 
on  with  evil,  and  which  is  to  issue  in  the  same 
triumph  which  He  has  Himself  achieved.  We 
are  made  partakers  of  that  Spirit  or  life  in  Him 
which  has  already  changed  His  Body  from  a 
natural  to  a  spiritual  body.  Our  Eucharistic 
communion  with  Him  is  a  foretaste  and  pledge 
of  our  heavenly  and  spiritual  life — a  life  in  which 
spirit  dominates  body.  ** Christ  the  first-fruits; 
afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  His  coming." 
This  is  the  thought  that  underlies  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament  of  the  dying,  to  prepare 
them  for  their  end,  to  fortify  them  with  the 
life  that  overcomes  death.  This  is  the  thought 
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that  underlies  the  weekly  communion,  that  on 
every  Lord's  Day,  which  is  the  weekly  Easter, 
we  should  commune  with  and  participate  in 
our  risen  Lord.  And  this,  too,  gives  its  special 
significance  to  the  Easter  Eucharist,  and  marks 
the  special  privilege  and  duty  of  all  Christians 
to  commune  with  their  risen  Lord  on  the  an- 
niversary of  His  Resurrection  to  the  new  and 
immortal  and  perfectly  spiritual  life.  With 
this  faith,  and  the  just  expectation  of  benefit  and 
blessing  which  springs  out  of  this  faith,  let  us 
approach  His  altar  to-day.  The  bread  and  wine 
to  be  offered  upon  it  are  the  memorial  of  His 
Body  and  Blood  offered  on  the  cross;  the  grace 
that  will  flow,  through  the  partaking  of  them, 
into  faithful  souls  is  the  grace  of  life  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  in  glory. 
What  He  is,  that,  through  His  grace,  we  shall 
be.  **  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  afterward  they  that 
are  Christ's  at  His  coming." 
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LOOKING  UP,  AND  NOT  DOWN. 

THE   TRUE   USES   AND    LIMITS   OF    SELF-EXAMINATION. 

"Mj>  sins  have  taken  such  hold  upon  me,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  look  up:  yea,  they  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs 
of  my  head,  and  my  heart  hath  failed  me." — Psalm  xL  15. 
(Prayer  Book.) 

There  are  cases  in  which  this  lament  of  the 
Psalmist  expresses,  literally  and  absolutely,  the 
condition  of  a  sinful  soul.  "Tied  and  bound 
with  the  chain  of  our  sins" — **the  bands  of 
these  sins  which  by  our  frailty  we  have  com- 
mitted " — it  is  possible  to  become  so  satisfied 
with  the  bondage  that  even  the  desire  for  free- 
dom is  felt  no  more.  Reprobate,  not  by  any 
Divine  decree,  but  by  the  acquiescence  of  the 
whole  being  in  evil,  the  hope  of  being  something 
better,  and  sometimes  even  the  wish  to  be,  which 
lingers  long  in  every  human  soul  seems  at  length 
to  pass  away.  "My  sins  have  taken  such  hold 
upon  me  that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up" — this 
may  be  the  expression  of  an  utter  and  hopeless 
indifference  to  God  and  duty. 

But  on  the  lips  of  the  Psalmist  it  is  rather  the 

expression  of  spiritual  discontent.     And  so  we 

may  adopt  it  as  our  own — a  confession  of  natural 

weariness  and  discouragement  under  sin,  and  in 
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the  failure  to  realize  the  Christian  ideal.  Of  dis- 
couragement, but  not  of  despair,  for  despair  will 
never  pray,  as  in  the  following  verse:  "  O  Lord, 
let  it  be  Thy  pleasure  to  deliver  me  ;  make  haste, 
O  Lord,  to  help  me."  The  heart  is  not  logical 
nor  careful  about  consistency  in  its  expression  of 
itself.  In  one  breath  a  lament  that  it  cannot  look 
up  to  God,  in  the  next,  a  looking  up,  a  prayer 
for  help  and  deliverance. 

And  now,  albeit  it  is  very  needful  always  that 
we  should  have  a  very  real  sense  of  sin  and  a 
very  deep  penitence  for  it,  let  us  take  in  the  idea 
seemingly  inconsistent  therewith  but  really  com- 
plementary to  it :  That  it  is  possible  to  dwell  too 
much  on  our  own  sinfulness. 

Too  much,  that  is,  in  relation  to  other  spiritual 
facts,  too  exclusively,  disproportionately.  There 
are  other  things  to  be  thought  of ;  we  are  not  to 
dwell  among  the  tombs  perpetually;  there  is 
sunshine  as  well  as  shadow  in  the  Christian  life, 
and  we  are  bidden  to  **  walk  in  the  light." 

Perhaps  we  do  not  often  think  of  the  danger 
of  excessive  self-consciousness  in  religion.  There 
are  few  of  the  modern  manuals  of  devotion  but 
what  encourage  this  excess.  And  there  are 
temperaments  that  come  to  delight  in  a  morbid 
anatomy  of  themselves.  They  are  full  of  self 
when  they  should  be  more  and  more  empty  of 
self.  If  they  cannot  find  anything  good  to  value 
themselves  upon,  they  will  contemplate  their 
own  spiritual  unhealthiness,  and  take  some 
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Strange  satisfaction  in  that.  They  crave  the 
luxury  of  excited  feeling,  and  it  is  not  always  of 
very  much  importance  how  they  get  it.  Wit- 
ness the  unhealthy  self-reference,  the  often 
unblushing  exaggeration  of  confession,  in  what 
are  called  ''experience-meetings"  where  grief 
and  shame  for  sin  are  not  by  any  means  too 
deep  for  words  or  tears. 

Self-contemplation,  beyond  a  certain  point, 
is  about  as  unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory  an 
exercise  as  the  Christian  soul  can  well  engage  in. 
To  the  extent  of  ascertaining  whether  we  are 
indeed  living  lives  of  faith  and  obedience,  and 
doing  all  we  can  to  get  the  better  of  our  ill-ten- 
dencies, it  is  a  right  and  necessary  thing,  and 
no  Christian  ought  to  live  without  it.  But  this 
legitimate  use  of  self-examination  ought  not  to 
be  made  to  cover  its  abuse.  The  short,  sharp, 
rigid  self-scrutiny  which  seeks  out  the  evils  in 
one's  character  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
them,  and  the  weak  points  in  order  to  strengthen 
them,  should  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
the  vague,  listless,  nerveless,  unpractical  self- 
contemplation  that  contents  itself  with  the  day 
dream  of  a  better  spiritual  state,  and  lapses 
easily,  though  reluctantly,  into  the  self-same  lines 
of  sinful  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action, 
which  it  commenced  by  regretting.  Have  we 
never  experienced  this }  Have  we  never  sat 
down  to  take  ourselves  to  task  for  some  sin — we 
have  fallen  into  it  often,  we  seem  to  be  no  nearer 
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overcoming  it — what  shall  we  do  about  it? 
And  the  thing  is  turned  over  in  our  mind,  re- 
morsefully at  first,  but  by  and  by  with  a  gentler 
sadness,  until  the  vigorous  and  healthy  self-con- 
demnation subsides  into  a  sort  of  self-pity  for 
those  constitutional  tendencies  which  it  is  so 
hard  to  eradicate,  and  those  unpropitious  cir- 
cumstances which  restrain  our  better  aspirations. 
If  we  would  let  self-examination  work  out  some 
practical  result  in  the  way  of  self-discipline,  and 
turn  our  griefs  to  some  purpose,  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  for  us.  **  Wherefore  liest  thou 
thus  upon  thy  face?  "said  the  Lord  to  Joshua; 
"get  thee  up  and  put  away  the  accursed  thing." 
Self-discipline,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  a  test 
and  expression  to  ourselves  of  the  sincerity  of 
our  dissatisfaction  with  what  we  find  within  us. 
Fasting  for  a  sin  will  be  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  grieving  over  it,  on  the  principle 
that  a  feeling  is  strengthened  always  by  being 
embodied  in  an  act.  And  if  it  is  difficult,  for  any 
reason,  to  discipline  ourselves,  then  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  doing  it.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  rescue  a  life  from  the  misery  of  being 
misgoverned  by  a  nerveless,  inefficient  will. 

And  as  self-discipline  should  be  the  practical 
result  of  self-examination  on  the  one  hand,  so 
prayer  should  be  its  practical  result  on  the  other. 
*'This  kind  goeth  not  out  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing." 1  commend  this  Lenten  philosophy  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  to  the  many  men  who  are  in 
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peril  of  intemperance,  and,  indeed,  of  every 
sensual  sin.  What  shall  I  do  with  these  ten- 
dencies and  temptations  which  beset  me?  **I 
keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjec- 
tion." 'M  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
from  whence  cometh  my  help."  **  My  help  com- 
eth  from  the  Lord,  Who  hath  made  heaven  and 
earth."  To  rise  out  of  discouragement  into  trust 
again,  out  of  the  darkness  and  despondency  that 
comes  of  looking  on  the  past,  where  the  most 
apparent  thing  is  failure,  and  to  look  with  hope 
to  the  promises  of  grace  which  light  up  the 
future.  And  if  for  a  moment  we  give  way  to 
the  weariness  of  disappointment,  and  say,  **My 
sins  have  taken  such  hold  upon  me  that  I  am  not 
able  to  look  up,"  if  prayer  itself  seems  a  hopeless 
and  a  futile  thing,  as  it  often  will,  still  the  very 
act  of  prayer  will  bring  back  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
It  is  my  only  hope — the  heart  will  say — if  I  give 
up  this  1  give  up  everything,  for  I  have  no  other 
resource.  It  seems  to  bring  me  but  little  good, 
but  it  is  the  only  thing  that  brings  me  any.  I 
pray  in  the  closet,  "Lead  me  not  into  tempta- 
tion, But  deliver  me  from  evil" — and  straight- 
way I  go  into  the  world  and  encounter  the  evil, 
or  I  remain  at  home,  and  temptation  comes  to 
me.  I  have  prayed  often,  very  often,  against  my 
sins,  but  their  bands  appear  to  be  as  strong  as 
ever.  I  am  weary  and  sick  at  heart  with  desires 
ineffective,  and  purposes  unfulfilled.  But  what 
can  I  do  except  that  which  I  have  done — pray 
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yet  again  my  seemingly  unanswered  prayer; 
rise  up  again  after  my  many  falls,  and  refuse  to 
give  up  my  trust  in  God.  For,  after  all,  why 
should  I  expect  an  easy  victory,  or  that  life 
should  ever  be  an  ended  struggle  ?  Can  so  great 
a  result  be  accomplished  by  a  wish  ?  Nay,  I 
will  contend  with  my  inward  evil  to  the  very 
end.  ''My  sins  are  more  in  number  than  the 
hairs  of  my  head,  and  my  heart  hath  failed  me." 
"  But  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my 
portion  forever."  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  I  go 
but  unto  Thee  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life  " — is  the  cry  of  the  soul  when,  in  its  worst 
discouragement,  it  contemplates  the  alternative 
of  giving  up  its  hold  on  God. 

For  this  would  be  just  what  Satan  would  de- 
sire. Sin  has  never  done  its  worst  work  in  us 
until  it  has  clouded  our  trust  in  God.  When  it 
has  so  steeped  us  in  distress,  and  doubt,  and  dis- 
couragement, and  so  thoroughly  taken  away  all 
heart  and  hope  that  we  are  ready  to  give  up 
what  seems  a  useless  struggle,  then,  indeed, 
however  small  a  matter  may  be  the  occasion,  it 
is  deadlier  in  its  results  than  ten  thousand  graver 
sins  into  which  we  fall,  and  out  of  which  we 
rise  again. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  it  becomes  possible  to 
dwell  too  much  in  thoughts  of  our  own  sinful- 
ness. Hope  and  confidence  are  better  allies  in 
fighting  any  battle  than  doubtfulness  and  dis- 
trust. It  is  well  to  know  the  weak  points,  and 
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to  guard  them;  it  is  better,  still,  to  know  the 
strong  ones,  and  rely  upon  them.  And  the  weak 
point  in  all  of  us  is  looking  too  much  at  our- 
selves, our  failures  and  our  successes,  for  if  the 
one  may  lead  to  undue  self-reliance  sometimes, 
the  other  may  lead  to  distrust  of  God.  Our 
strong  point  is  trust,  and  reliance  on  supernat- 
ural. Divine  grace,  for  "this  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh,  even  our  faith." 

In  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  let  us 
notice  how  small  a  part  confession  of  sin  bears 
in  our  Church  service.  It  is  an  essential  thing 
in  every  approach  of  the  sinner  to  God,  and 
it  comes  in  at  the  very  beginning  of  our 
ritual,  significantly,  for  it  marks  the  fact  that 
not  until  we  recognize  and  acknowledge  our 
transgressions  are  we  fitted  to  come  into  His 
presence.  We  take  an  attitude  of  conscious 
unworthiness,  befitting  those  whose  first  plea 
must  ever  be  for  mercy.  But  the  confession 
itself  is  short,  and  deep,  and  strong,  and  then, 
throughout  the  service,  there  is  no  more  of 
it.  Sin  is  put  out  of  the  way  ;  God's  ready 
forgiveness  of  the  penitent  is  declared  in  the 
Absolution  ;  and  why  then  should  we  longer 
dwell  upon  it?  We  have  something  brighter 
and  cheerier  to  look  at  in  the  reconciled  face 
of  Him  to  Whom  we  come,  like  children  whose 
trembling  approach  in  penitence  has  been 
welcomed,  and  say  again,  "Our  Father,  Who 
art  in  heaven."    And  then  we  praise,  and  then 
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we  listen  to  instruction  for  our  future  duty,  and 
then  we  pray  for  grace  to  do  it. 

And  so  the  right  use  of  a  consciousness  of  sin 
— which  is,  after  all,  largely  a  consciousness  of 
weakness — is  to  lead  us  to  look  up,  and  not  down. 
It  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  we  are  none  the  better 
for  knowing  that  we  are  bad,  unless  that  knowl- 
edge leads  us  onward  to  something  else.  Self- 
examination  is  simply  the  probing  of  a  wound, 
the  diagnosis  of  a  disease,  preliminary  to  taking 
measures  for  its  cure.  "They  that  be  whole 
need  not  a  physician  " ;  they  that  think  them- 
selves whole  will  not  seek  one.  But  they  whose 
self-scrutiny  discloses  their  spiritual  unhealthi- 
ness  had  better  not  dwell  very  long  on  a  fact 
which  holds  for  them  nothing  but  discourage- 
ment. The  Israelites,  bitten  by  the  fiery  ser- 
pents in  the  wilderness,  might  have  looked  upon 
the  inflamed  and  festering  flesh  until  they  died. 
Naaman  the  Syrian  might  have  examined  his 
bleached  and  scaling  skin  for  many  a  year,  and 
it  would  have  been  bleached  and  scaling  still. 
And  so  for  us,  **by  the  law  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin  " ;  but  by  the  law  is  no  salvation  from  it. 
It  is  "  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ." 
He  is  the  Fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for 
uncleanness,  and  invites  us  to  wash  and  be 
clean.  He  is  lifted  up,  **as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,"  to  be  looked  to  for 
deliverance.  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Me  " — away  from  their  sin  and  unto 
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Me,  their  Saviour.  There  is  power  in  the 
accepted  and  realized  thought  of  a  free  salvation 
which  we  have  none  of  us  yet  sufficiently  tried 
— motive  power;  motive  and  inducement  and 
spiritual  vigor  for  holiness  of  purpose  and  life  in 
looking  upon  the  Redeemer's  cross,  and  beyond 
it  upon  the  Father's  forgiving  love. 

And  instead  of  thinking  altogether  of  our 
failures,  let  us  think  sometimes  of  the  spiritual 
successes  we  have  had.  Where  have  they  come 
from  }  No  honest  Christian  life,  however  imper- 
fect, is  altogether  a  failure.  You  discouraged 
soul!  you  have  not  yielded  to  every  temptation 
that  has  assailed  you.  You,  who  feel  so  far  from 
God,  have  had  hours  of  Divine  communion. 
You  have  done  some  good  in  the  world,  and 
fulfilled  some  part  of  your  duty  to  God  as  well 
as  to  man.  You  are  not  lost  to  sense  of  spiritual 
things;  you  have  your  aspirations.  How  have 
they  come?  No  merit  to  yourself  for  all  this; 
no  cause  for  self-gratulation.  Yet  surely  a  cause 
for  thanksgiving,  and  a  ground  for  hope.  *'  By 
the  grace  of  God  you  are  what  you  are."  And 
there  is  more  where  that  came  from.  Surely,  a 
more  satisfactory,  more  comforting,  more  help- 
ful line  of  thought,  and  holding  more  of  healthy 
inspiration  for  the  future !  When  you  have 
humbled  yourself  before  God  in  view  of  what 
you  have  left  undone,  then  rise  up  and  thank 
Him  for  what  He  has  done  in  you. 

And  so  another  most  helpful   and   elevating 
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element  in  our  devotions  is  adoration — worship, 
strictly  so-called.  As  confession  grows  out  of 
thinking  about  ourselves  as  we  are,  so  adoration 
grows  out  of  thinking  of  God  as  He  is.  //  is 
pure  praise.  It  differs  from  thanksgiving,  which 
arises  on  the  view  of  what  God  is  to  us,  in  this, 
that  it  arises  on  the  view  of  what  He  is  in  Himself. 
In  these  two  elements  of  devotion,  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  our 
Church  service,  we  shall  find  more  help  than 
from  allowing  the  consciousness  of  personal  sin- 
fulness to  take  too  much  hold  upon  us,  or  too 
exclusive,  so  that  we  are  not  able  to  look  up 
when  our  hearts  have  failed  us  so.  For  in  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  God  whom  we 
adore,  we  find  encouragement  to  trust  and  hope 
in  Him.  And  in  the  many  instances  in  which 
His  grace  has  been  our  help  already,  we  have 
an  earnest  of  what  will  be  in  the  future.  The 
confession  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  worship, 
but  there  is  more  of  uplifting  hope  and  strength 
and  inspiration  for  duty  in  the  Te  Deum.  And 
the  Eucharist  to  which  we  are  now  and  every 
Lord's  Day  invited,  while  it  is  prepared  for  by 
confession  and  absolution,  is  in  its  essence  a 
service  of  Thanksgiving.  Our  Lenten  days  should 
ever  be  brightened  with  light  thrown  back  upon 
them  from  Easter  and  Whitsun-tide. 
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'^God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  JVhom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me, 
and  I  unto  the  world.  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circum- 
cision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  crea- 
ture."— Galatians  vi.  14,  15. 

It  was  usual  with  St.  Paul  to  write  his  let- 
ters— those  which  we  call  the  epistles  to  the 
churches — by  the  hand  of  an  amanuensis.  They 
were,  as  we  say  now,  "dictated."  For  example, 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  which  begins,  "  Paul, 
a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  Apostle," 
ends  with  the  signature  of  his  secretary.  "\ 
Tertius,  who  wrote  this  epistle,  salute  you  in  the 
Lord."  Usually  the  Apostle  appends  his  own 
signature,  as  at  the  end  of  the  second  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  "  The  salutation  of  Paul,  with 
mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every 
epistle:  so  I  write." 

And  in  this  letter  to  the  Galatians  I  think  we 
may  fmd  a  hint  of  the  explanation  of  this  habit  of 
his.  We  have  all  observed,  probably,  that  he 
often  alludes  to  some  bodily  infirmity,  which 
troubles  him  chiefly  because  to  some  extent  it 
hinders  his  efficiency  in  work.  He  calls  it  "a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  messenger  of  Satan  sent  to 
buffet  him."  He  speaks  of  his  "bodily  presence 
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being  called  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible." 
(II.  Cor.  X.  10.)  And  again  he  "takes  pleasure 
in  his  infirmities,"  when  he  remembers  how  the 
strength  of  God  is  made  perfect  in  his  own  weak- 
ness. (II.  Cor.  xii.  9.)  In  this  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  he  refers  to  it  again.  "  Ye  know  how 
through  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  I  preached  the 
gospel  unto  you  at  the  first:  and  my  temptation 
which  was  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not,  nor 
rejected,  but  received  me  as  a  messenger  of  God." 
And  then  he  adds  these  remarkable  words;  ''I 
bear  you  record,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible, 
ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes  and 
have  given  them  to  me."  (iv.  15.)  Now  what 
can  be  inferred  from  this  strong  expression  about 
giving  him  their  eyes,  but  that  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  his,  in  other  words,  that 
St.  Paul's  bodily  infirmity  was  some  conspicuous 
disfigurement  and  distressing  infirmity  of  sight 
which  vexed  and  hindered  his  active  spirit,  and 
was  a  trial  to  him  every  day  of  his  life,  which 
his  opponents  sometimes  threw  up  at  him, 
which  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  always 
travel  in  company  with  some  one,  and  rendered 
Luke  the  Physician  an  especially  suitable  com- 
panion and  helper  ;  which  compelled  him  to 
carry  on  his  correspondence  mainly  by  the  hands 
of  a  secretary,  only  the  signature  and  a  few 
words  in  conclusion  being  written  by  himself; 
and  which  gives  meaning  and  emphasis  to  the 
closing  words  of  this  very  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
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when  he  takes  up  the  pen  himself  and  emphati- 
cally re-affirms  with  his  own  hand  the  main 
sentiment  of  the  whole  letter.  For  the  substance 
of  what  he  says  is  not,  "Ye  see  how  large  or  long 
a  letter,"  but  "in  what  large  letters."  "Ye  see 
by  these  big  and  scrawling  letters  in  which  I  am 
now  writing  to  you  with  my  own  hand  how 
much  in  earnest  1  am,  that  it  is  my  very  self, 
your  own  true  friend  and  apostle,  who  says  these 
few  words  to  you  in  conclusion."  And  perhaps 
he  may  refer  to  the  origin  of  this  partial  blind- 
ness when  he  says  in  closing:  "  From  henceforth 
let  no  man  reproach  me  with  it,  for  I  bear  in  my 
body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus — marks  which 
were  forever  stamped  upon  me  in  that  blinding 
vision  which  arrested  me  in  my  opposition  to  my 
Lord  when  I  was  on  the  way  to  Damascus. 
But  though  it  be  my  infirmity,  it  is,  nevertheless 
my  honor  and  not  my  shame  !" 

This  glimpse  of  the  struggle  of  a  great  soul 
with  its  bodily  limitations  is  very  pathetic,  and 
full  of  instruction  and  comfort  to  many  who 
would  do  more  than  they  can  for  others  and  for 
God.  St.  Paul  did  his  work  under  difficulties, 
but — he  did  it. 

And  now  what  was  it  that  stirred  up  St.  Paul 
to  take  his  pen  in  hand  in  this  impulsive  and 
passionate  way.?  It  was  that  certain  persons 
had  undertaken  to  weaken  his  people's  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  especially  in  the  truth  which 
he  had  taught  them.  He  had  human  nature 
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enough,  no  doubt,  to  resent  the  personal  slight, 
for  the  best  men  can  be  most  deeply  wounded 
through  their  affections.  But  it  was  still  more 
intolerable  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  he 
had  taught  them  with  such  labor  and  pains, 
should  be  undermined.  St.  Paul's  churchman- 
ship  was  broad  and  high.  The  Christian  Church 
was  The  Church  for  him,  and  not  an  appendage 
to  the  Jewish.  There  was  another  party  in  the 
Church  even  at  that  time  which  was  in  reality 
low  and  narrow,  though  they  would  call  them- 
selves High  Churchmen.  It  was  that  party 
which  insisted  that  the  Christian  Church  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  Jewish,  and  therefore  that  the 
Jewish  rites  and  observances  were  binding  upon 
Christians  still;  who  encumbered  Christian  wor- 
ship with  just  as  much  of  the  old  ceremonial  as 
they  could  get  in,  and  restricted  Christian  liberty 
with  obsolete  rules  and  rubrics,  and  took  the 
very  life  out  of  Christian  faith  and  love  by  insist- 
ing that  men  were  justified  not  by  spiritual  union 
with  Christ,  but  by  their  observance  of  the  Old 
Law.  Listen  to  his  hot  indignation  as  he  repels 
this  false  teaching,  remembering  that  what  it 
really  meant  was  that  these  plain  and  simple 
Gentile  folk,  descended  from  the  wild  Gallic 
tribes,  whom  the  Roman  legions  had  subdued 
and  made  peaceful  citizens  of  a  province  in  Asia 
Minor — that  these  simple  converts  of  his  from 
mere  heathenism  to  Christianity,  must  become 
Jews  before  they  could  be  real  Christians.  Just 
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as  some  in  our  day  would  have  us  adopt  the 
cast-off  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  Romanism 
before  we  can  be  called  good  Churchmen — we, 
Anglo-Saxon  Christians,  who  never  were  Ro- 
manists at  all,  or  in  any  sense,  except  by  com- 
pulsion for  a  brief  period,  and  never  will  be 
again.  "O  foolish  Galatians,"  he  exclaims; 
''who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  ye  should  not 
obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ 
hath  been  evidently  set  forth,  crucified  among 
you?"  You  know  by  inward  experience  that 
you  have  the  Holy  Spirit  in  you,  helping  you  to 
better  lives,  to  happiness,  to  spiritual  power  and 
freedom — "Received  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?  Having 
begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by 
the  flesh  ?  Know  ye  that  they  which  are  of 
faith,  they  are  the  true  children  of  Abraham. 
.  .  .  But  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law 
is  evident,  for  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.  And 
the  law  is  not  of  faith,"  but  was  a  covenant  of 
works,  and  ''Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us, 
.  .  .  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might 
come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ;  that 
we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
through  faith  " ;  and  faith,  with  St.  Paul,  is  just 
an  absolute  and  simple  trusting  of  ourselves  to  the 
redeeming  Christ.  The  law  has  served  its  turn, 
has  had  its  day,  and  we,  he  says,  are  living 
under  the  Gospel.  "Ye  are  all  the  children  of 
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God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  as  many  as  are 
baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.  There 
is  now  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  for  ye  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus."  (Gal.  iii.)  Then  he  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  the  believing 
Christian,  and  asks,  in  righteous  sarcasm,  "How 
turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements, 
whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ? 
Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and 
years,  making  these  things  the  essence  of  relig- 
ion, not  its  helps,"  just  as  theoldjews  did  in  the 
times  of  their  training  for  better  things.  ''  I  am 
afraid  of  you,"  he  says,  "lest  1  have  bestowed 
on  you  labor  in  vain."  And  then  he  recalls 
pathetically  his  unselfish  labors  and  sufferings  in 
their  behalf,  and  contrasts  his  spirit  with  the 
partisan  spirit  of  those  who  would  bring  his 
work  to  naught.  And  so  he  goes  on  through 
the  epistle,  sometimes  arguing,  sometimes  en- 
treating, intensely  personal,  warmly  loving,  de- 
nouncing the  false  teachers,  warning  his  con- 
verts of  the  dangers  and  temptations  which  the 
mere  legal  religion  which  was  being  imposed 
upon  them  would  supply  them  with  no  strength 
to  resist.  And  at  last  he  pushes  his  secretary 
aside  and  seizes  the  pen  with  his  own  hand  and 
scrawls  a  few  closing  lines  to  expose  the  motives 
of  these  emissaries  of  the  Judaizing  party,  show- 
ing how  they  are  only  desirous  "to  make  a  fair 
show  in  the  flesh,"  to  get  credit  for  their  party 
by  constraining  these  converts  to  be  circumcised, 
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while  at  the  same  time  they  themselves  only 
keep  the  Jewish  law  in  part.  "But  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,"  he  exclaims,  vehemently, 
"save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
which  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  1  unto 
the  world.  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circum- 
cision availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but 
a  new  creature." 

This  is  a  strong  expression  about  glorying  in 
the  cross  of  Christ.  But  not  too  strong  for  the 
glowing  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  and  not  too  strong 
for  us,  if  we  only  take  in  what  the  cross  of  Christ 
stands  for. 

It  stands,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  God's  love  for  man.  "God  com- 
mendeth  His  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.' 
"God  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered 
Him  up  for  us  all."  Love  unfathomable — that  is 
the  key  to  all  this  universe  of  unfathomable 
things,  making  all  intelligible  in  the  light  of  a 
Divine  purpose. 

It  stands,  in  the  second  place,  for  the  highest 
sacrificial  expression  of  human  brotherhood.  On 
the  cross  of  Christ,  suffering  for  others  was  made 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
law  of  human  life,  and  not  its  exception — suffer- 
ing not  for  some  others  who  are  in  relation  to  us, 
as  our  family  and  friends,  which  might  be  re- 
garded simply  as  a  noble  manifestation  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  "the  larger  selfishness,"  but 
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suffering  for  all  others — enemies  as  well  as 
friends,  the  indifferent  as  well  as  the  related. 
Christ  the  Supreme  Sufferer  in  a  suffering  world 
— the  Sufferer  Whose  suffering  has  alleviated  and 
ennobled  suffering,  if  not  explained  it,  for  us  all 
who  "suffer  with  Him." 

It  stands,  in  the  third  place,  for  victory  over 
evil.  The  bruising  of  the  heel  of  Christ  was  the 
bruising  of  the  serpent's  head.  Nothing  that 
ever  happened  was  a  more  signal  victory  wrought 
out  of  apparent  defeat;  nothing,  like  the  Cruci- 
fixion, has  brought  moral  heroism  and  strength 
to  mankind.     The  triumph  of  Goodness. 

For  the  cross  stands,  finally,  for  absolute  self- 
consecration  and  absolute  trust  in  God.  He  who 
taketh  not  up  his  own  cross,  whatever  it  be, 
cannot  be  Christ's  disciple.  "Not  my  will,  but 
Thine  be  done "  has  been  translated  since  then 
into  the  supreme  human  motive — Man,  a  '"new 
creature. 

The  glory  of  the  cross,  in  all  these  aspects,  is 
the  glory  that  excelleth.  "Till  Jesus  hung  on 
it,  the  cross  was  the  symbol  of  slavery  and  vulgar 
wickedness;  but  He  converted  it  into  the  symbol 
of  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  and  salvation.  Since 
then  the  world  has  gloried  in  it " — all  that  is  noble 
and  good  in  the  world  at  least;  "it  has  been 
carved  in  every  form  of  beauty  and  every  sub- 
stance of  price;  it  has  been  emblazoned  on  the 
flags  of  nations  and  engraved  on  the  sceptres 
and  diadems  of  kings.  The  cross  was  planted 
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on  Golgotha  a  dry,  dead  tree;  but,  lo!  it  has 
blossomed  like  Aaron's  rod;  it  has  struck  its 
roots  deep  down  to  the  heart  of  the  world,  and 
sent  its  branches  upwards,  till  to-day  it  fills  the 
earth,  and  the  nations  rest  beneath  its  shadow 
and  eat  of  its  pleasant  fruits" — (Stalker,  "Trial 
and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,"  p.  167). 

Here,  then,  was  the  glorious  Gospel  that  the 
glorious  Apostle  gloried  in — not  an  outward  con- 
formity to  mere  laws  of  life,  not  a  form.al  mem- 
bership in  the  visible  Church  ;  neither  good 
morals  nor  ecclesiastical  position  began  to  touch 
the  true  inward  and  spiritual  realities  of  Christ's 
religion,  but  that  utter  surrender  and  making 
over  of  the  whole  man  through  union  of  heart 
and  soul  with  Christ  crucified  which  made  the 
true  Christian  indeed  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus,  which  filled  him  with  a  new  and  bound- 
ing life,  so  that  henceforth  the  world,  its  max- 
ims and  principles,  its  approbations  and  its 
rewards,  were  no  more  to  him  than  as  if  he 
were  a  dead  man.  Yea,  St.  Paul  was  dead  to 
the  world,  even  as  if  he  had  been  literally 
crucified  with  Christ,  or  as  if  the  world  itself  had 
been  crucified  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  so 
powerless  was  it  with  him.  "Yea,"  he  says,  in 
a  previous  verse,  "I  am  crucified  with  Christ, 
nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me.  And  I  do  not 
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frustrate  the  grace  of  God ;  for  if  righteousness 
came  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain." 
(ii.  20,  21.) 

This  absolute  and  passionate  trust  in  Christ, 
and  utter  devotion  and  submission  to  Him,  has 
been  the  strength  and  inspiration  of  God's  strong 
and  masterful  saints  who  have  done  great  things 
for  Him  and  for  mankind  in  every  age.  Listen 
to  some  words  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  just  before 
his  death.  "Let  us  all,  with  all  our  heart  and 
all  our  thought,  and  all  our  strength,  and  all  our 
mind,  with  all  our  vigor,  with  all  our  effort,  with 
all  our  affection,  with  all  our  inward  powers, 
our  desires,  and  our  wills,  love  the  Lord  God, 
who  has  given  to  us  all  His  Body,  all  His  Soul, 
all  His  Life,  and  still  gives  them  every  day  to 
each  of  us.  He  created  us.  He  saves  us  by  His 
grace  alone;  He  has  been.  He  still  is,  full  of 
goodness  to  us,  us  wicked  and  worthless,  cor- 
rupt and  ungrateful,  ignorant,  bad.  We  desire 
nothing  else,  we  wish  for  nothing  else  ;  may 
nothing  else  please  us  or  have  any  attraction  for 
us,  except  the  Creator,  the  Redeemer,  the 
Saviour,  sole  and  true  God,  Who  is  full  of  good- 
ness, Who  is  all  goodness.  Who  is  the  true 
and  supreme  Good,  Who  alone  is  holy,  righteous, 
true,  upright,  Who  alone  has  benignity,  innocence, 
and  purity;  of  Whom,  by  Whom,  and  in  Whom, 
is  all  the  pardon,  all  the  grace,  all  the  glory  of  all 
penitents,  of  all  the  righteous  and  all  the  Sa  nts 
who  are  rejoicing  in  heaven."  (Life,  p.  257.) 
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Brethren  !  if  this,  and  all  that  it  stands  for, 
sounds  remote  from  our  average  thought  and  ex- 
perience, yet  let  us  remember  that  it  is  after  all 
the  simple  truth  and  substance  of  all  inward  and 
spiritual  religion,  and  not  try  to  bring  down  the 
Christian's  standard  of  utter  trust  and  devotion  to 
our  own  actual  level,  but  rather  raise  ourselves 
toward  it  even  if  we  cannot  get  up  to  it.  How 
very  human  are  these  Saints  after  all  !  How 
very  human,  especially,  is  St.  Paul  himself,  who 
gives  himself  up  so  utterly  to  his  Master,  and  con- 
sciously reserves  nothing  from  Him,  and  who  yet 
is  so  very  natural  withal  !  Who  of  us  can  feel 
that  indeed  we  glory  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  that  by  it  the  world  is  crucified  unto  us,  and 
we  unto  the  world  ?  And  yet  we  ought  to  rec- 
ognize this  high  Christian  standard  of  inward 
experience,  and  sometimes  indeed  we  do  recog- 
nize it  and  seem  to  approach  it  in  hours  of 
strong  aspiration.  Yes,  and  Christians  do  good 
into  it  in  large  measure  by  long-continued  faith- 
fulness in  duty,  and  by  constant  contemplation 
of  the  higher  things,  with  conscious  purpose 
drawing  near  to  Christ  and  realizing  their  one- 
ness with  Him. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  (ix.  23,  24)  has  a  pas- 
sage which  reminds  us  of  these  words  of  St. 
Paul.  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wise 
man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty 
man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man 
glory  in  his  riches:  But  let  him  that  glorieth 
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glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  know- 
eth  Me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving- 
kindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth:  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the 
Lord."  This,  indeed,  is  the  true  standard  of 
satisfactoriness  to  the  man  of  spiritual  mind,  the 
knowledge,  the  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
righteous  God.  That  he  walks  with  Him,  that 
he  thinks  with  Him,  that  he  feels  with  Him, 
that  the  high  standards  of  God,  which  are  the 
moral  law  of  the  universe,  are  his  standards,  and 
the  low  standards  of  earth  are  not  his — that  he 
is  in  touch  of  sympathy  with  all  the  highest  and 
best  things,  with  goodness,  rather  than  with 
learning,  greatness,  and  wealth.  St.  Paul  Chris- 
tianizes this  thought;  he  glories  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  symbol  of  all  that  the  world  and  the 
natural  man  rejects  and  despises.  These  low 
motives,  these  material  successes,  they  are  noth- 
ing to  him — no  more  to  him  than  they  were  to 
Jesus  hanging  on  the  tree.  What  he  wanted  for 
himself,  and  what  he  wants  for  his  beloved 
Christian  converts  is,  that  they  should  all  be 
made  over,  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus, 
with  all  that  is  low  and  earthly  in  them  subor- 
dinated to  the  higher  spiritual  life. 

This  is  the  standard  which  the  great  Apostle 
holds  up  before  us.  Let  us  not  find  our  satisfac- 
tions in  self,  our  character,  our  attainments,  our 
successes,  personal  or  partisan,  but  simply  and 
solely  in  our  union  with  Christ,  that  in  Him  we 
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Sire  new  and  different  beings  from  our  natural 
selves.  In  this  is  our  comfort  and  satisfaction, 
in  this  our  glory  and  joy,  that  we  are  one  with 
Him  in  thought  and  feeling,  knit  together  with 
Him  in  love  and  sympathy,  and  with  all  that  is 
His  because  it  is  His.  There  is  no  credit  to  our- 
selves in  this;  He  has  taken  us  and  made  us  over 
into  His  likeness  and  character.  We  are  bap- 
tized into  Christ,  our  life  is  tied  with  Christ  in 
God.  Neither  circumcision  availeth  anything, 
nor  baptism  in  itself,  and  outwardly,  availeth 
anything — not  our  formal  membership  in  the 
Church  is  the  great  thing,  but  the  inward  grace 
of  God  which  the  Church  ministers  to  us,  the 
life  which  circulates  through  His  Body,  the 
Church,  and  into  all  its  faithful  members — the 
sap  which  flows  through  the  vine  and  into  the 
branches,  bringing  forth  much  fruit. 

Personal  devotion  to  Christ  crucified,  in  other 
words,  personal  religion — this  is  what  we  want 
— the  affections  of  the  devout  heart,  duty  done 
out  of  a  holy  obedience,  worship  rendered  out  of 
love  and  reverence,  a  faith  which  controls,  a 
motive  which  inspires  us,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
here,  and  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 
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"Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come.'^ — Rev.  iv.  8. 

The  teaching  of  the  Church  on  Trinity  Sunday 
has  reference  directly  to  the  nature  of  God.  We 
think  of  Him  then  as  He  is  in  Himself— going 
back  of  His  relations  to  us  in  the  detail  in  which 
they  are  set  forth  through  all  the  course  of  the 
Christian  year,  and  resting  in  the  thought  of  the 
Supreme  Being  as  He  dwells  in  the  Light  unap- 
proachable, with  all  the  orders  of  superior  spir- 
its surrounding  His  throne,  and  crying  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy."  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  intro- 
duces Him  as  the  Eternal  One,  Creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  from  that  point  the 
Bible  starts,  and  carries  us  along  through  His 
practical  revelation  of  Himself  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  men. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  we  most  feel  our  need  of 
a  revelation.  The  first  necessity  of  our  nature  is 
to  know  that  we  have  a  God;  and  then,  how  we 
are  to  conceive  of  Him;  and  then,  what  relation 
He  holds  to  us,  and  how  we  are  to  realize  for 
our  own  part  our  true  relation  to  Him. 

It  is  difficult  to  organize  our  thought  of  God. 
If  we  had  no  revelation  from  Himself  of  Himself  it 
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would  be  impossible;  we  could  never  ''by 
searching  find  out  God."  The  diligent  student  of 
evolution  takes  the  ascertained  facts  of  nature 
and  of  life,  and  works  backward  through  all  the 
operations  of  secondary  laws  and  forces,  until  he 
comes  at  last  to  the  Primal  Force,  and  there  he 
stops.  What  that  is,  he  cannot  tell — whether  it 
is  an  intelligent  Force,  a  Will,  in  other  words,  a 
Person,  he  cannot  determine  by  those  methods 
of  investigation  which  have  carried  him  back 
that  far.  The  **  natural  man,"  St.  Paul  tells  him, 
cannot  know  "the  things  of  God,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  The  matter  and  the 
forces  of  the  universe  he  can  measurably  under- 
stand, but  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  universe  he 
cannot  get  to  understand  by  the  light  of  science. 
"  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God."  But  though  man  cannot  find  God,  yet 
God  can  find  man — can  reveal  Himself  to  him, 
can  enlighten  him  with  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Himself  Such  knowledge  is  communicated 
through  the  spiritual  faculty  in  man,  in  respect 
of  which  he  is  in  the  image  of  God.  For, 
St.  Paul  adds,  "  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that 
we  might  know  the  things  which  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God." 

The  spiritual  faculty  through  which  we  must 
get  the  touch  of  God  is  faith.     We  are  guided 
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by  science,  which  means  knowledge,  through 
the  regions  of  sense,  but  we  come  to  the  end  of 
all  that  long  and  wonderful  way  of  nature  and 
as  to  what  is  beyond,  we  are  all  agnostics,  until 
God  takes  us  by  the  hand  and  carries  us  into 
still  higher  regions  of  thought  and  feeling.  He 
reveals  Himself  in  His  spiritual  relations  to  us 
with  as  much  certainty  as  in  His  natural  laws 
He  reveals  His  natural  government  of  us  and  all 
around  us.  I  know  that,  to  very  many,  faith 
seems  only  another  word  for  uncertainty.  That 
is  because  they  fail  to  recognize  the  distinct  and 
separate  uses  of  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  fac- 
ulties, and  that  certainty  can  come  through  both. 
Science  is  the  solid  tread  of  the  feet  upon  the 
ground.  Faith  is  the  flight  of  the  bird.  It 
springs  from  its  footing  on  the  church  tower,  it 
falls  a  space,  poises  itself,  springs  upward,  and 
cleaves  the  trackless  spaces  of  the  air,  as  safely, 
confidently,  and  as  much  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  methods  of  its  own  being,  as  does  the 
plodder  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the 
methods  and  laws  of  his  being.  Faith  is  the 
wing  of  the  soul — it  is  in  its  element  in  the 
spiritual  region,  as  science  is  in  the  natural 
region ;  to  keep  the  soul  down  to  things  of  earth 
is  to  cage  it,  to  limit  its  freedom  and  its  joy. 
Now,  God's  revelation  of  Himself  is  made  to 
faith;  it  is  His  call  to  the  soul  to  come  up  higher, 
to  breathe  His  atmosphere,  to  move  in  celestial 
scenes,  to  aspire,  to  make  excursions  from  ma- 
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terial  surroundings  and  conditions  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  dwell  in  Him  and  with  Him,  in 
Whose  image  it  was  made. 

The  soul  of  man  desires  God,  and  is  hungry 
till  it  find  Him.  "  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thee," 
says  St.  Augustine,  "and  our  heart  is  unquiet 
till  it  rest  in  Thee."  Agnosticism  is  no  resting- 
place  for  the  human  spirit.  The  soul  goes  back, 
and  back,  to  the  beginning,  and  is  not  content  so 
long  as  there  is  only  a  query,  an  unknown,  at 
the  end  of  its  search.  But  the  first  words  of  the 
Bible  satisfy:  *'  In  the  beginning — God." 

A  few  verses  on,  and  we  find  the  origin  of 
man,  made  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  image 
of  God;  inspired  with  the  breath  of  life  he  be- 
came— whatever  in  the  fancy  of  the  evolutionist 
he  may  have  been  before — he  then  and  so  became 
"worthy  to  be  called  a  man,"  when  God 
*'  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living  soul." 

From  what  man  knows  himself  to  be,  he 
infers  what  God  is.  For  if  man  is  in  the 
image  of  God,  then  God  must  be  in  the  image 
of  man.  The  two  must  fit  and  correspond  to 
each  other. 

The  Christian  teaching  of  the  threefold  person- 
ality of  God  answers  to  the  needs  of  human 
nature.  There  is  mystery  in  it.  We  cannot 
fully  organize  our  thought  about  it  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  logical  habit  of  mind  which  is  characteristic 
of  our  day.  But  it  satisfies  the  spiritual  imagina- 
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tion,  and  affords  a  practical  basis  for  religious 
thought  and  life. 

''First,  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father, 
Who  hath  made  me  and  all  the  world. 

''Secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  Who  hath  re- 
deemed me  and  all  mankind. 

"  Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  sanc- 
tifieth  me  and  all  the  people  of  God." 

I.  God  is,  first  of  all,  a  Father.  We  need,  yea, 
we  crave  to  feel  Him  such. 

For  the  first  element  in  the  idea  of  father- 
hood is  authority,  and  the  answering  obe- 
dience of  childhood.  Human  nature  owns 
a  superior — it  cries  out  for  a  law  and  a  law- 
giver. It  knows  it  is  responsible  and  accoun- 
table to  some  one.  The  independence  which 
it  foolishly  seeks  so  often,  in  its  wiser  and 
better  moments  it  disowns.  It  takes  in  nat- 
urally the  idea  that  it  is  a  child  of  God,  and 
then  begins  to  learn  the  Ten  Commandments. 
"  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but 
Me,"  and  then  on  that  follow  the  details  of 
duty. 

The  second  element  in  the  idea  of  fatherhood 
is  love.  God  is  not  a  mere  Lawgiver.  That 
would  not  satisfy.  We  have  a  heart,  and  the 
demand  of  the  heart  is  imperative  for  a  supreme 
and  altogether  worthy  object  of  affection.  No 
earthly  thing  can  satisfy  that  craving.  Self  can- 
not satisfy  it.  Self-love  eats  out  the  heart  that 
has  no  larger  love.  "God  is  love,  and  he  that 
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dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in 
him." 

The  third  element  in  the  idea  of  fatherhood  is 
care — provision  for  the  needs  of  the  child.  That 
is  the  providence  of  God.  We  crave  the  assur- 
ance of  it — that  we  are  not  left  unprovided  and 
uncared  for — orphans  in  a  cold,  unsympathizing 
world  of  laws  and  forces.  That  the  hairs  of  our 
head  are  numbered,  that  we  can  ask  for  daily 
bread,  that  our  life  is  on  a  plan,  and  not  a  series 
of  accidents  or  a  chain  of  remorseless  conse- 
quences, that  we  are  in  training  for  a  future. 
All  this  we  crave  to  know;  and  because  God  is 
our  Father,  we  know  it,  and  are  content. 

"Secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  Who  hath  re- 
deemed me  and  all  mankind." 

The  doctrine  of  a  Saviour  answers  to  the  needs 
of  men.  The  relations  of  the  Divine  Son  to  the 
Father  we  conceive  with  difficulty.  But  the 
relations  of  the  Divine  Saviour  to  human  sinners 
presents  no  difficulty.  For  we  know  good  and 
evil,  and  that  evil  dwells  in  us  we  know  too 
well.  How  to  be  saved  from  it  we  desire  to 
know.     And  the  revelation  in  Scripture  tells  us. 

It  reveals  the  Incarnation.  And  the  Incarna- 
nation — the  indwelling  of  God  in  human  nature 
— is  an  idea  so  natural  as  to  be  almost  necessary. 
The  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  entering  into  human 
flesh  and  form  is  so  natural  that  in  some  form  or 
other  it  has  always  been  part  of  the  religious 
thought  of  mankind. 
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The  consciousness  of  sin  is  a  fact  in  human  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  worthy  of  such  a  Divine  inter- 
position as  the  Scripture  reveals  to  deliver  man- 
kind from  it.  Sin  means  alienation  from  a  good 
God,  and  the  active  presence  of  God  in  us  means 
deliverance  from  sin.  Where  one  is,  the  other 
cannot  long  be.  And  whenever  we  are  conscious 
of  a  desire  for  goodness,  it  is  the  indication  of 
the  struggle  of  that  Diviner  element  which  Christ 
has  imparted  into  our  nature  with  the  evil  that 
has  somehow  got  there.  The  conflict  is  unceas- 
ing. The  Christ  in  us  is  saying,  "Sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  you."  And  if  that  is  our 
will,  also  our  choice,  then  it  shall  not.  The 
stronger  shall  cast  out  the  strong.  His  name  is 
Emmanuel — God  with  us.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Incarnation. 

In  like  manner  the  Atonement  is  a  necessary 
and  natural  idea.  Its  meaning  is  deliverance 
from  the  guilt  of  sin.  That  can  only  be  received 
by  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  is  an  idea  that  has 
always  been  present  to  the  thought  of  man  in 
his  relation  with  God.  He  who  is  so  united 
with  us  as  to  be  the  man — the  Representative 
Man — acknowledged  human  guilt,  and  atoned 
for  it.  Not  in  behalf  of  an  arbitrarily  selected 
few,  nor  yet  in  behalf  of  those  only  who  would 
accept  His  action  for  them,  but  for  all  mankind 
He  died,  and  in  dying  made  atonement  for  every 
human  soul. 

And  so  now  the  breach  between  God  and  man 
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is  healed,  and  the  way  is  open  for  every  child  of 
God  to  come  into  his  Father's  presence  and 
claim  his  heritage  of  love.  God  the  Saviour — 
this  conception  of  the  second  Person  in  the 
Blessed  Trinity  answers  to  human  needs. 

"Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  sanc- 
tifieth  me  and  all  the  people  of  God." 

Philosophers  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
of  a  force  pervading  the  world — dwelling  latent 
in  inanimate  things,  but  there  and  ready  to  be 
awakened,  or  else  active  in  beings  that  live. 
Such  a  force,  pervading  human  nature,  and 
dwelling  in  each  human  soul,  is  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  The 
Author  of  every  moral  movement  in  the  individ- 
ual or  in  society,  the  Inspirer  of  every  good  af- 
fection, ''the  Lord  and  the  Giver  of  Life." 

We  are  taught  to  conceive  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  God  the  Sanctifier.  Conscious  of  sin,  and 
accepting  pardon,  our  hope  of  deliverance  from 
it  lies  in  the  continual  presence  with  our  spirits 
of  a  Divine  Helper.  We  have  no  confidence  in 
ourselves — our  future  will  be  but  a  progress  in 
evil  unless  we  have  spiritual  strength  given  to 
us  from  above.  Light  and  power,  teaching  and 
help,  ''that  we  may  both  perceive  and  know 
what  things  we  ought  to  do,  and  also  may  have 
grace  and  power  faithfully  to  perform  the  same" 
— this  is  the  spiritual  need  of  man. 

This  need  is  met  by  the  revelation  of  the 
third  Person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  dwelling 
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in  our  individual  souls,  and  dwelling  in  the 
Church. 

We  are  conscious  of  continual  conflict  going 
on  within  us,  between  our  lower  and  our  higher 
natures — the  one  drawing  us  downward,  and 
the  other  drawing  us  upward,  all  the  time.  We 
need  continual  re-enforcement  of  our  higher  life, 
from  God,  the  Source  of  life — continually  fresh 
supplies  of  grace.  We  receive  it,  through  con- 
tinual infusions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  into  hearts 
that  open  themselves  to  receive  them.  As  life 
and  death  are  in  continual  conflict  in  the  natural 
world,  waste  and  repair  going  on  unceasingly, 
so  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  of  each  indi- 
vidual soul  the  same  ponflict  goes  on,  and  we 
are  in  perpetual  flux  between  the  death  of  sin 
and  the  life  of  righteousness,  God,  the  Life  giver, 
repairing  the  waste  of  our  moral  tissues,  lest  sin 
and  death  claim  us  for  their  own. 

The  same  thing  goes  on,  on  larger  scale,  in 
society,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  life  of  the 
Church.  The  use  of  the  Church  is  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  world  within  a  world,  to  surround  us 
with  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  so  that,  as  the 
world  helps  the  evil  in  us,  the  Church  may  help 
the  good,  bringing  breezes  of  purer  air,  in  which 
our  souls  may  be  refreshed,  and  provisions  of 
spiritual  food  by  which  they  may  be  nourished. 
Take  away  the  Christian  Church  from  its  place 
in  the  world — abolish  its  Sundays,  suspend  its 
worship,  arrest  its  teachings,  stop  the  flow  of 
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grace  through  its  channels  of  grace,  take  away 
the  mutual  help  and  countenance  in  right-doing 
which  its  members  afford  to  one  another,  and 
the  struggle  of  the  individual  soul  with  its  indi- 
vidual temptations  becomes  hopeless.  Or,  let 
the  Church  become  dead,  while  retaining  the 
form  and  organization  of  life,  so  that  its  functions 
cease,  so  that  it  ceases  to  help  the  individual 
soul  in  its  struggles  with  the  evil  in  it,  and  in  the 
world,  and  then  sin  and  death  will  resume  their 
dominion  over  us  and  over  society.  This  large 
conception  of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world  is  a  worthy  and  satisfy- 
ing one — worthy  of  God,  and  satisfying  to  hu- 
man needs. 

The  Gospel  for  Trinity  Sunday  is  the  fit  se- 
quence to  the  first  lesson.  The  one  records  the 
creation  of  the  earth  and  of  man — the  Spirit  of 
God  moving  on  the  face  of  the  chaotic  deep,  and 
imparting  orderly  force  for  the  organizing  and 
shaping  of  the  natural  world,  and  then  breathed 
into  man's  nostrils  to  make  him  a  living  soul. 
The  other  records  the  method  of  man's  regenera- 
tion— the  new-birth  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  revivifying  of  what  was  dead  in  sin,  the 
renewal  of  the  defaced  image  of  God  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness,  and  the  gathering  in 
of  living  souls  into  the  ordered  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Let  this  be  the  conception  of  God  in  His  nature, 
gathered  from  the  consideration  of  His  threefold 
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relation  to  us,  as  Father,  Saviour,  Sanctifier, 
which  we  take  away  with  us  on  this  Trinity 
Sunday.  We  may  not,  as  was  said,  be  able  to 
organize  our  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Three  Divine  Persons  in  the  One 
Godhead  each  to  the  other.  But  we  can  take 
in  their  relations  to  us.  The  Father,  ruling,  lov- 
ing, providing.  The  Son,  sharing  our  human 
nature,  lifting  it  up  into  the  Divine,  and  bringing 
us  into  peace  and  reconciliation  with  God.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  a  regenerating  and  strengthening 
spiritual  Force  in  us,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
world.  Let  us  not  think  about  the  Trinity  spec- 
ulatively, but  practically.  Then  we  shall  join, 
with  mind  and  heart  alike,  in  the  Church's  offer- 
ing of  pure  praise,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy!" 
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GOD'S  SEEKING  THE  SINNER. 

"IVhat  man  of  you,  having  a  hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose 
one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  go  after  that  which  is  lost,  until  he  find  it?"— St. 
Luke  xv.  4. 

It  is  by  no  mere  accident  of  discourse  that  the 
three  parables— of  the  Lost  Sheep,  of  the  Lost 
Piece  of  Money,  and  of  the  Prodigal  Son— are 
brought  together  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  second  lesson  for  to-day.  They 
all  refer  to  one  subject— looked  at  from  different 
points  of  view.  The  one  subject  is:  the  coming 
together  of  God  and  the  soul,  after  they  have 
been  set  apart  by  sin.  And  the  difference  in  the 
points  of  view  is  mainly  this :  that  in  the  parables 
of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money, 
the  thought  is  of  God's  seeking  man,  while  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  thought  is 
of  man's  seeking  God.  And  seeking  on  both 
sides  assuredly  there  must  be,  or  there  will  be 
no  finding;  and  then  God  and  the  soul,  once 
apart,  will  stay  apart.  But  the  three  illustra- 
tions picture  forth  one  whole  transaction—/^^ 
conversion  of  a  sinful  soul.  In  the  first  two  we 
see  the  outgoing  of  Divine  mercy,  in  the  third 
the  responsive  working  of  the  human  heart  and 
conscience,  issuing  in  repentance.  The  Saviour 
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saves  the  sinner,  and  the  sinner  accepts  salvation 
of  the  Saviour.  The  lost  sheep  would  never 
have  come  back  to  the  shepherd  unless  the  shep- 
herd had  gone  forth  to  find  the  sheep;  and  the 
father  would  have  waited  vainly  at  his  door, 
unless  the  prodigal  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  arise  and  go  to  his  father. 

Now  we  ought  not  here  to  miss  the  lesson  of 
the  need  there  always  is  of  looking  all  round  a 
subject,  and  interpreting  Scripture  by  Scripture. 
As  our  2oth  Article  of  Religion  has  it,  **  neither 
may  we  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture  that 
it  be  repugnant  to  another."  That  is  the  way  of 
sectaries  of  every  sort,  fastening  upon  particular 
passages  which  seem,  taken  by  themselves,  to 
sustain  some  preconceived  doctrine,  and  ignor- 
ing the  rest,  rather  than  interpreting  one  by  an- 
other, and  all  by  the  analogy  of  the  faith.  For 
example,  the  Calvinist  takes  the  first  two  of 
these  parables,  which  set  forth  God's  work  in 
seeking  and  saving  the  soul,  and  interprets  them 
as  establishing  his  doctrine  of  sovereignty  and 
irresistible  grace — that  He  **hath  mercy  on  whom 
He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He  will  He  hard- 
eneth."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Socinian  finds 
in  the  voluntary  return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  evi- 
dence to  establish  his  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  human  will  and  power,  independently  of 
Divine  grace,  to  work  out  man's  righteousness 
and  consequent  salvation.  But  the  Church 
teaches  that  these  two  factors  in  the  great 
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transaction  are  correlative  and  complementary. 
Positive  statements,  though  they  may  be  differ- 
ent, are  often  not  contradictory.  Negative  state- 
ments are  generally  what  keep  men  apart  in  their 
thinking.  The  relation  of  God  and  the  soul  is 
too  large  a  matter  to  be  comprised  in  one  state- 
ment, or  set  forth  by  one  illustration.  Hence 
the  twofold  teaching  of  these  three  parables. 
God  seeks  the  sinner  and  the  sinner  seeks  God. 
And  they  find  each  other,  because  each  wants  to 
find  and  to  be  found  of  each. 

In  order  to  take  in  our  Lord's  teaching  here, 
we  must  note  who  they  were — two  very  differ- 
ent sets  of  people  in  some  respects — that  He  was 
speaking  to.  **Then  drew  near  unto  Him  all 
the  publicans  and  sinners  for  to  hear  Him." 
That  was  one  set  of  people.  ' '  And  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  murmured,  saying.  This  man  re- 
ceiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them."  That 
was  the  other  set  of  people.  Each  of  these 
classes  was  well  marked  off,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  other,  and  indeed  in  their  own  estimation. 
But  it  has  been  well  said  that  if  we  would  have 
influence  with  people  we  must  not  begin  by 
classifying  them,  but  by  endeavoring  to  under- 
stand them.  "The  publicans  and  sinners  drew 
near  unto  Him."  No  wonder,  for  they  had  never 
heard  the  like  before  to  that  which  now  they 
heard  from  Him.  They  had  been  classified 
enough,  God  knows;  but  here  was  One  Who 
endeavored  to  understand  them,  and  evidently 
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did  understand  them.  And  the  others  found  out 
that  He  understood  them  too.  For  deep  down 
in  the  consciousness  at  least  of  some  of  these 
Pharisees  must  have  been  the  conviction  that,  as 
they  were  the  appointed  shepherds  of  Israel,  this 
new  and  (as  they  thought)  self-appointed  Shep- 
herd was  doing  the  very  thing  which  they  had  left 
undone.  "This  man  receiveth  sinners,"  they 
complained.  How  very  human  it  is  to  find  fault 
with  and  criticise  others  for  doing  what  we  are 
conscious  of  neglecting!  Without  taking  this 
occasion  to  rebuke  their  unfaithfulness.  He  gently 
plants  a  seed  of  wholesome  reflection  in  their 
minds,  and  says,  as  it  were.  And  why  should  I 
not  ?  As  a  Shepherd  sent  from  God — why  should 
1  not  receive  sinners  ?  For  what  else  am  1  come  ? 
It  is  the  natural  thing  for  Me  to  do.  Why, 
"what  man  of  you  is  there,  having  a  hundred 
sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the 
ninety  and  nine  " — not  in  the  desolate  and  dan- 
gerous desert  indeed,  but  amid  the  green  pas- 
tures and  beside  the  still  waters  of  the  unculti- 
vated commons  where  they  are  safely  and  quietly 
feeding — "  and  go  after  that  which  is  lost,  until 
he  find  it  ?"  These  parables  were  a  gracious  ef- 
fort to  get  below  the  crust  of  Pharisaism  to  the  un- 
derlying human  nature,  and  to  vindicate  God's  at- 
tribute of  mercy.  And  to  publicans  and  sinners 
of  that  and  every  age  they  are  the  very  Gospel. 
For  assuredly  the  Pharisee  was  not  all  Pharisee, 
nor  the  publican  all  sinner.  What  a  patient 
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teacher  Jesus  was !  What  a  faithful,  self-unsparing 
Shepherd  then  and  now! 

Taking  then,  first  of  all — for  it  comes  first  in 
order — God's  seeking  the  sinner,  let  us  note  to- 
day the  points  which  illustrate  this  in  all  three 
parables. 

I.  And  first,  they  all  set  forth,  most  strikingly, 
God's  care  for  individual  souls. 

There  were  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  only  was 
in  danger.  But  because  it  was  in  danger,  the 
shepherd  left  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  for  the 
time  being  concentrated  his  care  upon  that  one. 
The  woman,  too,  almost  forgot  the  nine  pieces 
of  silver,  and  searched  diligently  for  the  piece 
which  was  lost.  The  father  took  for  granted 
that  the  son  who  was  ever  with  him  would  stay 
there,  and  his  longing  was  for  the  one  who  had 
gone  away.  They  valued  the  lost,  not  for  its 
intrinsic  value,  nor  for  its  market  value,  but  with 
that  added  appraisement  of  anxieties,  fears,  hopes, 
affections  which  we  all  add  to  our  precious  things 
when  they  are  in  peril — the  appraisement  of  the 
heart. 

Now  it  is  very  wonderful  that  on  the  throne  of 
His  mighty  empire  God  should  be  touched  by 
this  natural  human  feeling,  and  regard  the  loss 
of  an  individual  soul.  But  He  is  a  Shepherd 
Who  "calleth  His  own  sheep  by  name."  Not 
a  star  can  fall  from  the  firmament,  nor  a  hair 
from  our  heads  without  His  knowledge,  and  in 
His  heart  He  holds  and  identifies  and  sympa- 
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thizes  in  every  one,  and  one  by  one.  For  does 
any  one  suppose  that  He  regards  bigness  and 
overlooks  littleness  ?  Does  He  look  only  through 
the  telescope  of  His  knowledge,  and  not  also 
through  the  microscope  ?  And  what  average 
between  the  field  of  the  microscope  and  the  field 
of  the  telescope  will  you  establish  as  the  point  at 
which  things  become  worth  His  while?  But 
bigness  and  littleness  are  not  the  standard  of  the 
heart,  either  human  or  Divine.  Relationship  is 
the  standard,  and  we  are  related  to  Him.  Every 
one  of  us  is  His.  And  He  misses  us,  every  one. 
''He  sent  His  Son  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that 
were  lost." 

II.  And  now,  how  shall  we  describe  and  de- 
fine this  loss  }  The  loss,  to  God  and  to  the  soul, 
is  in  the  soul' s  getting  apart  from  God.  And  that 
which  sets  the  soul  off  from  conscious  relation 
to  God,  whatever  it  be  in  form  and  expres- 
sion, in  its  essence  that  is  sin.  Sin  is  not  prim- 
arily doing  wrong,  it  is  being  wrong — not  so 
much  an  act  as  a  condition. 

See  then  how  souls  get  lost,  as  illustrated  in 
these  three  parables. 

I.  The  sheep  got  lost  through  ignorance, 
silliness,  stupidity.  It  was  not  so  much  to  blame, 
and  yet  its  gregarious  instinct  should  have  kept  it 
with  the  flock,  and  its  instinct  of  affection  for  its 
shepherd  should  have  kept  it  near  him,  and  the 
shepherd's  training  should  have  gone  for  some- 
thing. Yet  it  was  but  a  silly  sheep  after  all,  and 
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you  cannot  judge  a  sheep  for  its  ignorance. 
But,  all  the  same,  its  ignorance  and  silliness  was 
a  peril  and  a  loss. 

When  people  sin  through  ignorance  and  silli- 
ness they  cannot  be  said  to  be  responsible. 
They  may  be  dimly  conscious  of  something 
wrong,  they  know  not  exactly  what  ;  may  feel, 
somehow,  that  they  are  in  the  wrong  place,  they 
know  not  exactly  where,  or  how  they  got  there. 
They  have  gone  against  something  within  them, 
but  the  untutored  conscience  cannot  define  the 
fault.  Somebody  must  go  out  after  them,  and 
not  scold  them  for  their  wandering,  nor  drive 
them  back  with  hard  words,  but  carry  them 
a  bit,  and  show  them  where  they  belong. 
They  are  subjects,  not  for  a  penitentiary,  but 
for  a  Rescue  Mission  wise  and  true.  **We 
have  erred  and  strayed  from  Thy  ways  like 
lost  sheep." 

2.  It  suits  my  purpose  in  passing  on  to  the 
next  parable,  to  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of 
critical  exegesis,  though  not,  I  trust,  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Saviour's  teaching.  It  has  exercised 
commentators  to  know  just  how  to  explain  the 
woman  and  her  lost  piece  of  money.  I  shall 
make  a  two-fold  application  of  the  parable  by 
way  of  illustration. 

The  woman  may  stand  for  the  Church.  To 
her  has  been  entrusted  the  care  of  human  souls 
more  precious  than  silver,  and  stamped  with  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  King — for  '*God 
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made  man  in  His  own  image."  She  is  respon- 
sible for  their  care,  and  at  fault  when  she  loses 
them  by  neglect  of  anything  she  can  do.  This 
consciousness  comes  out  in  the  expressions  of 
the  parables,  for  while  the  shepherd  did  not  lose 
the  sheep  by  any  fault  of  his,  and  so  when  he 
finds  it  he  says,  'M  have  found  my  sheep  which 
was  lost, "  the  woman  did  lose  the  coin  by  her  own 
fault,  and  so  when  she  finds  it  she  says,  *M  have 
found  the  piece  which  I  had  lost.''  And  when 
we  say  the  Church  is  responsible  for  precious 
souls,  what  can  we  mean  but  this — that  the  min- 
isters and  the  members  of  the  Church  are  re- 
sponsible ?  And  what  is  it  measures  their  re- 
sponsibility but  this — their  abilities  and  their 
opportunities  for  teaching,  training,  guiding, 
helping  human  souls  into  the  better  life }  I 
could  wish  that  at  all  times,  and  especially  just 
now  when  we  are  re-organizing  our  Sunday- 
school  work,  the  members  of  the  Church,  and 
particularly  the  women  of  the  Church,  who  are 
the  natural  keepers  of  young  souls,  could  realize 
this  responsibility.  It  is  so  easy  to  merge  the 
sense  of  individual  duty  in  the  general  parochial 
duty,  and  to  think  the  rector  will  find  somebody 
to  do  it,  when  the  rector  is  at  his  wit's  end  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  children  who  come, 
and  is  tempted  to  wish  that  no  more  would 
come,  when  he  ought  to  be  going  out  after 
them,  and  sweeping  diligently  till  he  finds  them. 
We  baptize  from  fifty  to  seventy  children  every 
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year — signing  the  cross  upon  their  brows  to 
mark  them  with  the  King's  seal — and  where  are 
they  ?  Not  in  the  Sunday-school,  for  want  of 
able  and  faithful  teachers — lost  in  the  house, 
within  the  very  Church  itself.  The  candle  which 
the  woman  lighted  is  the  word  of  God — that 
finds  children's  minds  and  hearts  amid  the  dust 
of  worldliness — but  somebody  must  sweep  dili- 
gently, notwithstanding  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
let  the  dust  lie,  and  the  coin  lie  buried  in  it.  This 
is  one  application  of  the  parable. 

But  to  make  a  more  personal  application :  The 
woman  may  represent  our  very  selves,  considered 
as  keepers  of  our  own  souls.  To  each  of  us 
God  has  entrusted  our  own  immortal  spirits, 
made  in  His  image  and  sealed  as  His.  For  in- 
deed we  are  in  a  very  true  sense  responsible  for 
the  keeping  of  ourselves,  and  the  Saviour  in 
another  place  asks,  "What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul?" 

Now  there  is  this  difference  in  the  two  par- 
ables, that  in  the  first,  the  sheep,  being  endowed 
with  power  of  motion,  is  lost  by  act  of  its  own 
— it  goes  away  into  the  wilderness.  But  the 
piece  of  money,  being  inert  matter,  falls  by  its 
own  weight  when  the  hand  is  loosed  that  held 
it.  It  takes  no  action  in  getting  lost,  but  is 
simply  passive.  Here  a  new  thought  is  intro- 
duced, a  new  principle  and  spiritual  fact  comes 
into  view.  The  principle  is  that  of  inherent 
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tendency  downward,  the  law  of  gravitation  to 
evil  which  is  so  evidently  a  fact  and  a  factor  in 
our  spiritual  character  and  experience.  Explain 
it  how  we  will,  somebody  must  keep  hold  of  us 
lest  we  fall.  We  call  this  downward  tendency 
original  sin,  and  trace  it  to  Adam ;  but  however 
we  account  for  it,  and  whatever  we  call  it,  the 
strenuous  moral  effort  that  is  made  in  our  behalf 
by  the  family  under  the  impulsion  of  parental 
love,  by  the  State  in  its  care  for  self-preservation, 
and  by  the  Church  in  love  and  duty  to  God,  all 
goes  to  show  that  human  nature  cannot  be  left 
to  itself,  but  must  be  held  on  to  or  it  is  lost.  To 
the  danger  of  spiritual  loss  from  ignorant  and 
stupid  wandering,  is  added  the  peril  of  neg- 
lect. As  the  neglected  garden  runs  to  weeds, 
as  the  coin  negligently  handled  falls  into  the  dust, 
so  the  soul  simply  uncared  for  gets  apart  from 
God.  This  I  take  to  be  the  special  and  peculiar 
illustration  of  this  second  parable. 

3.  The  third  parable,  however,  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  the  most  serious  of  all  spiritual 
possibilities,  the  getting  apart  from  God  which 
comes  of  wilful  sin — the  deliberate  choice  of  evil, 
the  deliberate  rejection  of  God.  Calmly,  and  of  set 
purpose,  the  prodigal  son  gathers  together  what 
he  can  lay  claim  to,  and  more  than  he  can  rightly 
claim,  and  leaves  his  father's  house.  This  parable, 
in  this  point,  needs  no  explanation.  "  We  have 
erred  and  strayed  from  Thy  ways  like  lost 
sheep."  ** There  is  no  health  in  us."  But  more 
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than  this,  **we  have  done,"  and  done  wilfully, 
"those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
done,  and  left  undone  those  things  which  we 
ought  to  have  done."  Three  sorts  of  sin.  Three 
ways  of  getting  apart  from  God.  And  the  last 
the  worst. 

III.  Now  look  at  the  ways  of  recovery.  Ways, 
did  I  say.?  There  is  but  one  way — "I  am  the 
Way,"  saith  Christ. 

I.  **I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,"  saith  He 
again,  for  many  illustrations  do  but  set  forth  the 
one  Saviour. 

He  did  not  declare  His  Divinity  to  the  Phari- 
sees. The  times  were  not  ripe,  and  their  minds 
were  not  ripe  for  that — not  that  they  could  not, 
but  that  they  would  not  take  it  in.  He  was  con- 
tent to  have  them  recognize  Him,  if  they  would, 
simply  as  a  Shepherd,  having  a  mission  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  doing  what  they 
neither  did  nor  yet  desired  to  do,  and  indicating 
the  compassionate  ways  of  God.  But  to  the 
publicans  and  sinners  who  came  to  Him  there 
must  have  been  that  in  His  gracious  personality, 
in  the  inner  knowledge  He  showed  of  their 
needs  and  their  capacities,  in  the  deep  love  for 
their  souls  that  spoke  in  His  voice  and  looked 
forth  from  His  eye,  which  revealed  Him  to  them 
as  something  more  than  lawgiver  and  prophet 
had  ever  even  claimed  to  be.  One  sent  from  God 
to  find  them  and  bring  them  back.  They  might 
not  know  who  He  was,  but  they  knew  Him,  be- 
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lieved  in  Him,  trusted  Him,  loved  Him,  followed 
Him. 

Now  it  is  this  personal  contact  of  the  soul 
with  Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel — this  look- 
ing into  His  eye,  this  touching  of  His  hand,  this 
very  sounding  of  His  voice  in  human  ears,  which 
comes  with  the  open-hearted  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  make  Him  known  to  us — this  is  the 
means  of  spiritual  conversion,  of  bringing  us 
back  to  God  who  have  gotten  away  from  Him. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  Good  Shepherd  should 
go  out  after  the  lost  sheep  until  He  find  it.  For, 
though  in  silliness  and  ignorance  the  sheep  may 
wander  from  the  fold,  they  are  little  likely  to 
wander  back  to  it  without  the  Shepherd's  seek- 
ing. Any  way  will  lead  out  and  away  from  the 
fold,  but  only  one  way  leads  back  into  it,  and 
the  chances  are  against  their  happening  to  take 
that  way.  The  wandering  may  be  aimless,  but 
the  return  must  be  aimful,  purposeful.  From 
centre  to  circumference  we  may  go  on  any  line, 
straight  or  crooked,  but  from  circumference  to 
centre  only  on  one — the  fold  is  just  a  point  in 
the  great  wilderness.  And  so  the  sheep  would 
never  have  come  back  if  the  Shepherd  had  not 
gone  out  after  it  and  found  it.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  the  first  parable  as  to  the  way  of 
recovery. 

2.  The  teaching  of  the  second  is  to  the  same 
point.  The  woman  lit  her  candle,  and  swept 
the  house  diligently  till  she  found  the  piece  of 
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money  that  had  slipped  away  from  her  hand. 
The  Church  is  God's  care-taker  of  His  precious 
ones.  When  she  awakes  to  the  fact  that  she 
has  lost  one  of  them  in  the  dust  of  earth — lost  it, 
aye,  in  the  very  house  which  is  called,  as  being 
hers,  the  Church  (never  mind  the  mixing  of  the 
figure),  she  sweeps  the  house;  she  disturbs  the 
quiet  of  those  of  her  members  who  do  not  like  to 
be  disturbed  with  clouds  of  dust,  and  think 
things  are  well  enough  as  they  are;  she  moves 
settled  things  about,  and  sweeps  diligently  till 
she  finds  it.  This  she  does  if  she  is  true  to  her 
duty  as  a  Church.  She  preaches,  she  teaches, 
she  has  missions,  she  holds  up  her  candle  aflame 
with  the  word  of  God  to  sinners;  she  leaves  no 
dusty  corners  for  old  abuses  and  neglects;  the 
burden  of  lost  souls  is  heavy  upon  her.  For  she 
is  set  in  the  world  to  carry  on  Christ's  personal 
work  of  recovery.  And  woe  to  the  Church,  and 
to  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church,  each 
in  his  several  sphere,  and  according  to  his  sev- 
eral ability,  if  they  are  content  that  souls  should 
slip  from  their  care — their  own  souls  or  others — 
and  they  not  seek  diligently  until  they  find 
them.  This  is  the  teaching  of  this  second  par- 
able. Both  together  they  set  forth  the  seeking 
love  of  God. 

3.  It  might  seem  at  first  as  if  in  the  parable 

of  the  Prodigal  Son  there  was  no  suggestion  of 

God's  seeking,  but  only  of  the  sinner's  voluntary 

return.       I    think,    however,    we  should  miss 
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some  of  the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  this 
matchless  story  if  we  failed  to  take  in  the 
thought  of  the  abiding  power  of  known  and 
trusted  love  to  draw  back  the  heart  of  the 
wanderer.  For  what  do  you  think,  after  all, 
was  the  prodigal's  inducement  to  return  ? 
Was  it  altogether  the  failure  and  wreck 
of  his  present,  the  homelessness,  the  friend- 
lessness,  the  want,  the  bitter  taste  of  spent 
pleasures  ?  Or  was  it  that,  in  contrast  with 
the  warmth,  the  love  of  home  ?  Happy  is 
he  who,  in  his  wanderings  away  from  God, 
retains  the  memory  of  a  Christian  home,  of 
a  Christian  father's  and  mother's  love  and 
teaching  ;  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was 
baptized,  and,  it  may  be,  confirmed  ;  of  the 
Bible  out  of  which  he  learned  his  daily  text  ; 
and,  more  than  all,  who  can  recall  his  early 
conceptions  of  God  as  his  Heavenly  Father; 
of  the  moving  story  of  his  Saviour's  Birth 
and  Passion;  who  still  has  old  ideas  of  spir- 
itual grace  and  help,  and  dwells  regretfully 
upon  the  memory  of  innocent  years  in  which 
he  did  not  fear  to  lift  his  childish  eyes  and 
look  into  the  face  of  God.  He  yet  may  come 
to  feel,  and  not  resist  it,  the  drawing  power  of 
love. 

Thus  these  three  parables  all  set  forth  one  part 

of  this  great  transaction  of  the  soul's  return  to 

God^God's  seeking  of  the  sinner.     Another  day 

we  will  consider  the  correlative  and  complement- 
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ary  part,  the  sinner's  seeking  of  God.  For  in 
this  wonderful  trilogy  of  Scripture  teaching  is 
contained  the  Gospel  of  deliverance  for  sinful 
souls. 
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"He  arose,  and  came  to  his  father.''' — St.  Luke  xv.  20. 

A  man  is  never  less  his  own  master  than  when 
he  undertakes  to  be  his  own  master:  i.e.,  to  live 
without  law.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is 
true  which  the  Prayer  Book  says,  ''God's  service 
is  perfect  freedom." 

This,  which  may  be  observed  any  day  among 
living  men,  is  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son's  determined  effort  to  do  as  he 
liked.  He  only  succeeded  in  making  a  change 
of  masters,  and  that  for  the  worse.  A  man 
begins  sometimes  by  resenting  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  do  the  evil  that  he  would,  and  ends 
by  discovering  with  dismay  that  he  cannot 
do  the  good  that  he  would.  It  is  terrible  when 
the  interference  with  freedom  comes  from 
below^ 

Not  long  since  we  considered  the  three  par- 
ables in  the  15th  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  which  set 
forth  the  coming  together  of  God  and  the  soul, 
after  they  have  been  put  apart  by  sin.  The  par- 
ables of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Piece  of 
Money  illustrate  God's  seeking  man.  The  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  illustrates  man's  seeking  God, 
and  this  we  take  up  to-day. 
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The  erring  and  straying  of  the  lost  sheep  stands 
for  sins  of  ignorance  and  infirmity.  The  loss  of 
the  coin  sets  forth  the  natural  gravitation  of  the 
soul  to  evil.  But  the  sin  of  the  Prodigal  was 
wilful  sin,  and  the  worst.  The  salvation  of  the 
first  was  by  some  one  going  out  after  it.  The 
salvation  of  the  second  was  by  some  one  holding 
on  to  it.  The  salvation  of  the  third  was  by  his  own 
coming  back.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  three  representations  do  not  set  forth  dif- 
ferent classes  of  sins  and  sinners,  but  different 
aspects  of  the  spiritual  situation  of  all  sinners. 
We  are  all  lost  sheep  and  need  bringing  back. 
We  all  have  tendencies  to  evil,  and  need  to  be 
held  on  to.  We  are  all  disobedient  children,  and 
must  make  up  our  own  minds  to  come  back. 
The  Saviour,  the  Church,  and  our  own  wills 
have  each  and  all  their  parts  in  our  personal  sal- 
vation. In  distinction  from  the  first  two  parables, 
the  third  sets  forth  the  change  of  heart  which  is 
involved  in  a  true  conversion. 

For  a  man  has  a  will  of  his  own  and  nobody 
can  convert  him.  Alone  among  created  things, 
he  can  stand  out  against  his  God.  Sin  of  ignor- 
ance cannot  ruin  him.  Original  sin  cannot  ruin 
him.  But  wilful  sin — the  deliberate  choice  of 
evil — can,  and  will. 

The  Prodigal  Son  made   deliberate  choice  of 

evil.     How  graphically  this  is  told!     He  was  the 

son  of  an  affluent  and  honorable  family  of  the 

house  of  Israel.     From   infancy  he  had  been  a 
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member  of  the  Church,  He  had  been  educa- 
ted in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  duty.  He 
was  not  ignorant.  He  had  been  the  recipient 
of  God's  grace — that  inward  and  spiritual  force 
which  is  given  to  us  all  to  counteract  the 
downward  tendency  of  original  sin.  Helps 
to  right  feeling  and  right  living  were  around 
him  and  within  him.  He  grew  up,  as  we 
should  say,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Christian 
home.  He  could  not  put  the  blame  on  heredity 
or  on  circumstances.  It  was  on  himself,  and  he 
knew  it. 

How  deliberate  he  was!  He  knew  what  he 
was  about,  though  he  did  not  realize  all  the  con- 
sequences. For  years  he  had  been  growing 
restive  under  the  restraints  of  Church  and  home. 
His  will  and  choices  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  out  of  harmony  with  the  will  of  his 
father  and  with  his  God.  More  and  more  he 
resented  his  restricted  liberty.  He  wanted  free- 
dom to  exercise  what  he  called  his  discretion,  to 
manage  his  own  affairs;  in  short,  to  do  as  he 
liked.  And  so  at  length  he  determined  to  bring 
on  the  issue,  "Father,  give  me  the  portion  of 
goods  that  falleth  to  me."  He  claimed  his  sepa- 
rate interest.  Sin  is  unsocial,  selfish,  impatient 
of  common  interests,  and  common  responsibili- 
ties, and  common  joys  and  privileges.  His 
father's  family  was  to  him  a  nuisance — the 
Church  still  more  so.  Love  had  died  out,  for 
love  is  social.      He  began  to  hate  his  father,  and 
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his  God,  because  they  were  a  restraint  upon 
him. 

And  so,  when  it  came  to  that,  and  his  father 
saw  it  had  come  to  that,  the  father  knew  then 
that  home  was  home  no  longer,  and  with  heavy 
heart  **he  divided  unto  him  his  living,"  and  let 
him  go.  The  son  lingered  a  few  days  longer — 
with  what  thoughts  and  feelings  we  can  well 
imagine,  for  it  was  a  tremendous  step  to  take, 
when  he  began  to  realize  it,  and  the  stimulus  of 
opposition  was  withdrawn,  and  the  memories  of 
kindness  came  back,  and  all  the  good  in  him 
was  stirred.  But  he  ''gathered  all  together," 
and  went  at  last. 

Pass  over  now  the  details  of  his  downward 
course,  and  see  him  again  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  note  the  processes  of  his  recovery.  For  our 
story  is  the  story  of  a  soul's  return  to  God. 

What  brought  him  back  ?  For,  he  came  hack, 
and  of  his  own  accord.  That  is,  he  acted  on 
motives. 

First  of  all,  in  the  order  of  motives,  as  is  evi- 
dent, was  his  misery.  Passing  over  the  details 
of  the  story,  and  the  still  more  pathetic  detail  of 
a  soul's  suffering  which  these  represent,  we  note 
the  misery  of  disappointment. 

He  went  away  in  pursuit  of  happiness.  But 
happiness  consists  in  the  fitness  and  harmony  of 
our  surroundings  with  our  very  selves. 

Little  did  this  gentleman  born,  accustomed 
not  merely  to  the  comforts,  but  to  the  refme- 
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ments  of  life,  and  especially  to  that  moral  refine- 
ment which  we  call  the  tone  of  really  good 
society — little  did  he  conceive  of  the  sordidness 
he  was  to  encounter  in  that  *' far  country  "  for 
which  he  set  out  so  expectantly.  Its  citizens,  he 
found,  were  not  of  the  sort  he  had  been  used  to. 
It  was  impossible  he  should  have  taken  this  in 
when  he  started.  But  when  his  money  was 
gone,  which  kept  him  within  the  range  of  that 
imitation  quality  which  answers  for  a  time  for 
the  real  quality,  which  is  moral,  and  not  ma- 
terial, and  he  got  amid  the  dregs  of  society,  he 
felt  the  contrast.  It  was  husks  for  bread.  It 
was  tyranny  instead  of  law,  the  company  of 
swine-herds  for  the  society  of  the  home. 

It  is  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  the  losses  that 
befall  one  who  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  high 
and  pure  life  of  the  Christian  home  and  Church  in 
which  he  was  born  and  bred,  especially  when  he 
sinks  into  the  sensual  life  of  vice  and  sin,  that  he 
loses  self-respect  and  respect  for  his  surround- 
ings. For  the  Christian  life,  however  humble 
the  social  environment,  however  uncultured,  and 
poor,  and  plain,  is,  after  all,  a  life  passed 
among  elevating  thoughts  and  things.  A  Chris- 
tian, in  so  far  as  he  is  a  Christian,  is  never  vul- 
gar. The  best  and  highest  in  him  is  brought 
out.  Religion  has  affinity  for  whatever  is  ele- 
vated and  elevating  in  the  plainest  and  humblest 
man.  In  conventional  manners  he  may  be  lack- 
ing, but  in  the  manners  that  *'maketh  man"  he 
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is  not  lacking,  because  unselfishness  is  the  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  true  nobleman,  and  it 
is  also  the  true  outcome  of  religion.  It  was  the 
lower  part  in  this  well-bred  prodigal  that  spoke 
out  and  said,  ''Give  me  the  portion  of  goods 
that  falleth  to  me  " ;  but  when  he  got  among  the 
sordidnesses  of  the  lower  life,  then  the  higher  and 
better  part  in  him  remembered  the  higher  sort  of 
life  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  the  contrast 
was  a  bitter  one  to  him  in  his  better  moments. 
I  remember  a  college  man  of  brilliant  parts,  who 
had  sunk  into  the  dregs,  telling  me  that  when 
he  was  standing  in  the  crowd  at  the  funeral  of 
President  Lincoln,  he  saw  his  brother,  a  clergy- 
man, and  felt  an  unutterable  longing  to  speak  to 
him ;  but  the  recollections  of  their  early  home  so 
rushed  in  upon  him  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
the  shame  of  his  degradation  that  he  could  not 
do  it.  The  bitterest  recollection  that  comes,  I 
doubt  not,  to  many  a  man  in  the  lowest  depths, 
is  not  of  the  comforts  he  has  lost,  but  of  the 
morally  high  things,  the  atmosphere  of  purity, 
from  which  he  has  fallen.  For  sin  is  degrading, 
and  even  though  it  be  still  chosen,  it  is  despised, 
and  the  sinner  who  follows  his  lower  lusts  is 
self-despised,  as  well  as  self-condemned.  The 
loss  of  self-respect  is  the  keenest  misery. 

I  wish  my  voice  could  reach  the  ear  of  some 

young  men  of  Christian  families,  and  impress 

them  with  a  sense  of  the  degradation   of  that 

slavery  to  sensual  lusts  to  which  they  will  some 
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day  awaken,  if  the  better  part  in  them  do  not 
become  brutalized.  For  **the  saddest  of  all  sad 
words"  are  these,  *'It  might  have  been."  The 
misery  of  disappointment! 

But  the  better  part  in  this  prodigal  did  not  be- 
come utterly  brutalized.  His  better  self  spoke 
out  at  last,  and  his  better  self  was,  after 
all,  himself.  It  was  when  he  came  to  himself 
that  he  said,  '*  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father." 

We  are  often  disappointed  in  the  results  of 
Christian  home  training  and  Church  training. 
We  cannot  see  why  it  is  that  young  men  of 
Christian  families,  whose  parents  are  earnest  and 
consistent  Christian  people,  respected  in  the 
community,  careful  in  bringing  up  their  children, 
and  setting  a  good  example  to  them,  why  the 
sons  of  such  families  should  go  astray.  They 
often  do,  however,  and  there  is  no  explanation 
to  be  given  of  it,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  If  there 
have  been,  after  all,  defects  in  the  family  training 
— too  much  severity,  or  too  little,  unevenness  of 
temper,  a  self-indulgent  way  of  living,  a  worldly 
standard — all  these  may  be  detected  by  the  clear- 
eyed  boy  at  home  though  they  may  escape 
the  outside  ken.  And  these  things  weaken  the 
Christian  influence  of  the  home  which  we  all 
thought  so  pure  and  strong.  But  after  all  the 
fact  remains  that  children  go  astray  when  least 
expected  to  do  so. 

Of  this,   however,   be  sure,  that  they  carry 
with  them   recollections,  influences,  principles, 
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moral  and  spiritual  perceptions,  that  tend  to 
bring  them  back.  They  are  not  easy  and  satis- 
fied in  evil  living.  They  know  the  difference. 
The  more  violent  and  demonstrative  they  are  in 
sin,  and  in  the  unbelief  which  sin  produces,  often, 
the  more  they  feel  themselves  in  the  wrong. 
The  standard  remains  imbedded  in  their  con- 
sciousness— their  bringing  up  is  a  part  of  them. 
And,  sometimes  through  God's  providences,  and 
sometimes  out  of  very  weariness  and  disappoint- 
ment, but  always  with  the  help  of  God's  grace, 
the  soul  looks  homeward  with  longing  for  the 
well-remembered  bread  in  the  father's  house — 
the  food  on  which  it  was  nurtured,  and  which 
it  craves  again.  If  any  of  you  have  prodigal 
sons,  do  not  give  up  hope,  and  do  not  give  up 
prayer. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  we  can  learn,  from 
the  story,  of  the  manner  of  the  soul's  seeking  God. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  return.  It  was  an  act 
of  will.  The  going  out  was  wilful.  The  return 
was  willing.  He  was  not  brought  back  like  the 
wandering  sheep — that  is  not  the  aspect  in  which 
the  conversion  is  presented  here,  though  it  is 
one  aspect  of  conversion.  Here  is  implied  the 
sinner's  free  agency  in  the  return  to  God.  **I 
will  arise  and  go."     "And  he  arose  and  came." 

Here  was,  to  begin  with,  an  act  of  faith.     He 

believed  in  his  father.     He  believed  in  his  father's 

love  and  forgivingness.     He  knew  his  father  well 

enough  to  believe  in  that.     He  was  deterred  by 
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no  fear  that  the  father  might  have  chosen  and 
elected  the  elder  son,  and  reprobated  him.  He 
had  no  anxiety  as  to  his  welcome. 

What  a  mercy  it  is  when  God's  prodigals  are 
not  restrained  from  trusting  Him  by  early  train- 
ing in  false  and  grim  theologies — gospels  of  de- 
spair. Thank  God  that  in  the  Church  Catechism 
which  your  children  are  taught  there  is  nothing 
about  election  and  reprobation ;  that  it  begins  by 
telling  them  that  they  are  "members  of  Christ, 
children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  goes  on  from  that.  They  will 
never  forget  those  words  of  the  Catechism — the 
very  foundation  of  practical  theology.  They 
will  always  know  where  God  stands  towards 
them.  The  conception  of  God  which  a  child  gets 
in  our  Sunday-school  makes  despair  impossible, 
and  hope  always  possible.  His  baptism  is  the 
seal  of  his  sonship.  He,  his  very  self,  is  the 
child  of  God;  and  when  he  comes  to  himself  he 
says,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father."  There 
are  just  such  home-comings  every  day. 

Then,  again,  this  prodigal  made  up  his  mind 
to  confess.  'M  will  say  unto  him.  Father,  I 
have  sinned."  He  did  not  say  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  He  did  not  stop  even  with  the  confes- 
sion that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself.  He 
said,  "Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son."  He  came  back,  himself  again,  leaving 
all  his  evil  behind  him. 
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It  is  instructive  to  note,  just  here,  the  reserve  of 
a  still  proud  spirit.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  ask, 
on  coming  home,  for  the  position  of  a  servant — 
not  of  a  son,  for  of  that  he  was  not  worthy.  He 
was  ready  to  take  his  punishment — the  loss  of 
his  proper  station.  He  wanted  to  make  amends 
by  service,  and  not[to  claim  position  and  prop- 
erty which  he  had  had,  and  squandered.  1  think 
we  can  understand  him.  This  attitude  of  his 
has  its  parallel  in  the  reluctance  of  the  sinner  to 
throw  himself  utterly  on  the  mercy  of  God.  We 
would  rather  not  be  under  obligations,  if  it  were 
possible,  even  to  our  Maker.  At  any  rate,  let 
us  reduce  them.  We  would  all  like  to  earn  for- 
giveness, somehow,  to  make  amends,  to  save 
some  little  remnant  of  what  we  call  our  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect.  When  once  we  get 
into  the  Father's  presence,  however,  we  find  and 
feel  ourselves  on  very  different  ground  from  that. 
No  making  up  for  the  past,  no  thought  of  resti- 
tution, is  possible  in  the  soul's  true  relation  to 
God.  Obligations ! — that  is,  mercies — we  accept 
them  lovingly,  because  they  are  born  of  love. 
We  receive  them  ungrudgingly,  even  as  they  are 
given. 

For,  look  now  at  the  welcome  he  got.  The 
father  had  been  forgiving  him — was  in  an  atti- 
tude for  forgivingness  all  the  time.  The  aliena- 
tion had  not  been  on  his  part.  The  picture 
which  the  parable  presents  to  us  is  of  the  father 
going  to  the  door  to  look  out,  and  see  if  per- 
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chance  the  wanderer  might  be  coming  back. 
Often  and  often  he  had  done  that,  when  one 
morning  he  sees  an  approaching  figure — yes, 
yes,  it  is  he — and  "he  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him." 

Surely  this  representation  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  attitude  toward  the  sinner  should  make 
repentance  easier  !  Take  it  into  your  minds  and 
hearts,  ye  who  have  wandered  from  Him  into 
ways  of  sin,  and  know  ye  that  He  is  more  anxious 
for  you  than  you  are  for  yourselves.  Know  that 
He  never  forgets  His  children — never  says,  "My 
son  has  made  his  bed,  let  him  lie  on  it."  His 
Fatherhood  is  infinite. 

And  see  how  that  brings  out  the  sonliness. 
That  speech  of  his  about  coming  back  into  the 
house  as  a  servant,  which  the  high-spirited  lad 
had  prepared  when  he  was  in  the  far  country, 
and  which  seemed  to  him  then  so  exactly  the 
thing  to  say — he  never  said  it.  He  could  not 
say  it,  it  seemed  so  foreign  to  the  actual  situation. 
The  idea,  with  his  head  on  his  father's  shoulder, 
to  talk  about  coming  back  as  a  hired  servant  ! 
To  earn  his  living  rather  than  to  accept  it  ! 

Ah  !  if  we  can  only  get  our  souls  into  God's 
very  presence,  where  "perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear,"  casteth  out  pride,  casteth  out  self,  and  the 
tired  heart  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  infinite  and 
eternal  love  ! 
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^'He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
faith:  and  much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord.'' — Acts 
xi.  24. 

This  is  the  description  which  Scripture  gives 
of  the  character  of  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  and  of 
the  results  of  his  work.  He  is  one  of  the  minor 
characters  of  the  New  Testament  history,  not 
commanding  our  attention  and  admiration,  as 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  his  great  personality 
or  by  the  magnitude  of  his  Apostolic  work. 
But  none  the  less  on  that  account  is  he  a  quiet 
study  for  the  people  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
neither  great  nor  admirable;  but  who  yet  would 
like  to  have  it  said  of  us  also,  "a  good  man,  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith, "  and  of  the  results 
of  our  homely,  useful  life  and  example,  *'much 
people  was  added  to  the  Lord." 

He  is  none  the  worse  for  our  purpose  because 
he  had  a  fault  or  two,  if  he  was  a  saint.  None 
of  us  could  be  as  great  as  Paul  if  we  tried.  But 
I  think,  if  we  tried,  some  of  us  might  be  as  good 
as  Barnabas,  and  as  useful  in  a  modest  way. 
The  course  of  the  Christian  year  has  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  very  high  themes  of  late:  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord,  His  Commission  to  the 
Church,  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Divinity 
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of  Christ.  We  are  not  sorry  to  have  our  strained 
attention  turned  to-day  to  the  humbler  study 
of  the  life-lessons  in  the  history  of  a  Christian 
man. 

His  proper  name,  we  read,  was  Joses,  and  he 
was  probably  one  of  those  foreign  Jews  who  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  ''dwelling  at  Jerusa- 
lem, devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven."  The  Jews  were  then,  as  ever  since, 
largely  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  world, 
and  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
the  world's  business  was  chiefly  carried  on. 
His  residence  was  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
he  was  a  man  of  property.  Moreover,  being  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  he  was  likely  to  be  well  versed 
in  Hebrew  literature;  and  in  the  contact  of  relig- 
ious truth  with  the  actual  life  of  men  outside  of 
religious  circles,  there  had  come  to  him  that  in- 
fluence of  humanity  upon  theology  which  is  an 
important  element  of  success  in  a  religious 
teacher.  If  a  preacher  has  no  theology  he  will 
never  elevate  men ;  if  he  has  no  humanity  he  will 
never  even  influence  them. 

I.  The  first  quality  of  character  which  we  note 
in  him  is  the  mingled  tact  and  tenderness  which 
his  fellow-Apostles,  who  knew  him  best,  must 
have  recognized  in  him  when  they  surnamed 
him  "Barnabas,"  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
"  The  Son  of  Consolation."  I  am  aware  that  the 
recent  revisers  of  the  New  Testament,  with  that 
singular  facility  which  in  so  many  instances  they 
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have  manifested  for  turning  poetry  into  prose, 
have  translated  his  name  into  "The  Son  of  Ex- 
hortation." I  do  not  believe  that  inspired  Apos- 
tles were  ever  guilty  of  anything  so  inane  as  to 
compliment  one  another  with  the  title  of  a  good 
exhorter.  They  were  all  exhorters,  no  doubt; 
but  I  should  hope  they  were  something  more, 
and  prefer  to  believe  that  among  the  "singular 
gifts"  with  which  God  endued  His  holy  Apostle 
Barnabas,  was  the  rare  gift  of  consolation.  Ex- 
hortation is  cheap;  consolation,  the  power  of 
comforting,  is  precious.  And  the  word  which 
in  our  old  Bibles  is  translated  "  consolation,"  is 
the  same  word  which  St.  Paul  uses  unmistakably 
in  this  sense  in  that  sweet  passage  in  11.  Cor.  i.  3,  4 : 
"  Blessed  be  God,  .  .  .  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort; Who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are 
in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we 
ourselves  are  comforted  of  God."  One  could 
almost  think  St.  Paul  had  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Barnabas  in  mind  when  he  thought 
about  comforting,  and  recalled  some  special  in- 
stances of  the  comfort  he  himself  had  received  in 
the  manifold  and  troubled  experiences  of  mis- 
sionary life  which  he  passed  through  in  the  rest- 
ful and  healing  companionship  of  "The  Son  of 
Consolation." 

We  know,  at  all  events,  of  one  such  instance. 
It  is  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  9th  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  when  Saul,  after  his  conversion,  was 
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come  to  Jerusalem,  and  ''assayed  to  join  himself 
to  the  disciples  ;  but  they  were  all  afraid  of  him, 
and  believed  not  that  he  was  a  disciple."  It 
was  a  hard  spot  for  the  enthusiastic  young  con- 
vert to  find  himself  in.  The  opposition  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ  only  roused  and  stimulated, 
but  the  suspicion  of  brethren  in  the  faith  chilled 
and  disheartened  him.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  Barnabas,  with  tact  and  tenderness,  and  the 
ready  sympathy  of  a  humane  and  gentle  soul, 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  brought  him  to  the 
Apostles,  and  vouched  for  the  reality  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  Saul  the  persecutor, 
and  stood  sponsor  for  the  new  made  Christian. 
It  required  some  moral  courage,  too — and  cour- 
age is  always  necessary  in  a  consoler — some 
courage  to  face  the  prejudices  of  the  companions 
and  friends  of  Stephen,  and  ask  them  to  take  his 
murderer  into  their  hearts  and  receive  him  as  one 
of  themselves.  But  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
office  of  the  consoler  to  rectify  wrong  and  troub- 
lous situations  which  one  naturally  shrinks  from 
tackling,  and  to  undertake  which  involves  the 
assumption  of  delicate  and  difficult  responsibil- 
ities, of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  others  which 
none  but  a  brave  soul  will  willingly  assume.  It 
is  far  easier  to  do  what  most  of  us  are  often  do- 
ing— leave  people  to  get  out  of  hard  spots  as  best 
they  may,  so  they  do  not  trouble  us  as  we  pass 
by  on  the  other  side.  Tact,  to  know  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it;  tenderness,  to  sympathize  in 
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situations  and  be  impelled  to  rectify  them ;  cour- 
age, to  be  willing  to  face  their  difficulties;  these 
are  singular  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  developing 
natural  elements  of  character,  and  forming  some 
of  us  even  in  our  day,  into  sons  of  consolation,  to 
alleviate,  if  only  just  a  little,  thesorrov^s  of  man- 
kind. 

And,  thinking  of  the  Church,  as  we  ought  to 
think  of  it,  as  the  rounded  and  completed  Body 
of  Christ,  in  which  each  part  is  the  complement 
of  every  other,  so  that  if  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it,  it  is  pleasant  and  in- 
structive to  remember  that  there  was  a  **  Son  of 
Consolation  "  among  the  first  Apostles  and  found- 
ers of  the  Church.  Let  us  try  to  perpetuate  this 
Apostolic  succession,  and  pray  God,  as  in  the 
Collect  for  St.  Barnabas'  Day,  that  He  will  not 
leave  His  Church  destitute  of  this  among  His 
''manifold  gifts,"  nor  suffer  us  to  fail  of  grace 
to  ''use  it  alway  to  His  honor  and  glory."  For, 
this  "miserable  and  naughty  world"  will 
always  have  use  for  sons  of  consolation. 

2.  The  second  element  which  we  note  in  the 
character  of  Barnabas  is  his  generosity.  He  was 
a  large-minded  and  large-hearted  man. 

To  begin  with,  he  was  generous  with  his 
property.  And  that  is  the  first  and  most  obvious 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  generous  with;  and  if  he 
cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  be  generous  with 
that,  be  sure  he  is  not  generous  at  all.  The  first 
thing  we  read  about  Barnabas  is  that,  "having 
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land,  he  sold  it,  and  brought  the  money,  and 
laid  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet." 

He  evidently  belonged  to  a  wealthy  family.  It 
was  his  sister,  Mary,  who  opened  her  ample 
house  to  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  Herod's  persecution,  where  many  were  gath- 
ered together  praying,  after  the  beheading  of 
James  the  Apostle,  and  the  imprisonment  of  St. 
Peter.  She  evidently  had  some  of  her  brother's 
qualities,  and  while  she  retained  control  of  her 
property,  she  used  it  as  he,  in  another  way,  had 
used  his,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  and  the 
succor  of  the  Lord's  people.  She  had  a  family, 
the  evangelist,  St.  Mark,  was  her  son,  and  there- 
fore she  provided  first  for  her  own  house.  But 
her  brother  was  unmarried,  as  St.  Paul  intimates 
when  he  connects  Barnabas  with  himself  as  hav- 
ing the  same  right  to  marry  that  Peter  and  the 
other  Apostles  had,  implying  that  he  and  Barna- 
bas had  not  exercised  the  right.  (I.  Cor.  ix.  6.) 
And  therefore  his  property  had  no  claims  upon 
it,  his  relatives  having  enough  of  their  own,  and 
he  was  at  liberty  to  use  it  for  the  public  good, 
and  did  so.     He  gave  it  to  the  Church. 

In  this  he  is  the  example  of  those  who,  in 
every  age,  have  been  conspicuous  for  large  bene- 
factions to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion. 
He  did  not  calculate  how  little  he  could  get  off 
with  in  the  matter  of  giving.  He  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  what  others  gave  or  did  not  give, 
nor  limit  himself  to  what  he  considered  ''his 
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share"  of  the  Church  expenses.  He  felt  that 
when  he  gave  for  Church  purposes  he  was 
giving  to  God,  and  not  to  man.  There  was 
a  man,  soon  after — we  find  the  story  in  the 
very  next  chapter — who,  with  his  wife,  gave 
because  others  gave,  gave  "grudgingly  and 
of  necessity,"  and  whose  meanness  comes  into 
contiguity  and  contrast  with  the  generosity  of 
Barnabas,  and  whose  end  was  different.  Now 
let  me  say  here  that  such  benefactions  as  that 
of  Barnabas  are  to  be  expected  in  the  Christian 
Church.  You  find  them  in  all  the  ages  of 
Christianity — the  large  endowments  for  charity, 
the  institutions,  the  magnificent  churches  which 
lift  the  externals  of  religion  above  sordidness, 
these  have  not  been  created  out  of  the  measured 
offerings  of  people  willing  to  do  ''their  share  " — 
no  less,  indeed,  than  their  share,  but  assuredly 
no  more.  There  have  been,  and  there  are  Chris- 
tians, who  do  not  stint,  who  desire  to  do  what 
they  can,  and  not  what  they  must;  if  there  were 
not,  the  world  would  be  worse  off  than  it  is, 
and  so  should  we.  The  example  of  Barnabas 
may  teach  those  who  have  property  to  be  gen- 
erous in  their  contribution  of  it  for  the  public 
good.  But  then,  he  had  given  himself,  you 
know,  and  the  rest  followed. 

No  wonder,  that  when  the  rich  Gentile  Chris- 
tians of  Antioch  wanted  to  send  a  contribution 
of  their  worldly  things  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and    famine-stricken    Christians    at   Jerusalem, 
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through  whom  they  had  received  so  largely  in 
spiritual  things,  and  wanted  to  be  sure  that  it 
would  be  liberally  and  with  tact  and  tenderness 
dispensed,  they  chose  as  their  messenger  and 
almoner  the  generous  Son  of  Consolation. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  way  in  which 
the  generosity  of  Barnabas  appeared.  He  was  a 
large-minded  and  large-hearted  man,  and  this 
appears  in  other  ways  than  simply  giving 
money.  For  large  legacies  have  been  left  to  the 
Church,  sometimes,  by  very  curious  people. 

There  is  an  incident — two  incidents,  rather — 
recorded  in  the  i  ith  chapter  of  the  Acts,  which 
afford  a  little  character-study.  Antioch,  in 
Syria,  was  a  wealthy  and  influential  community 
— St.  Peter  seems  to  have  become  afterward  the 
Bishop  of  it  (not  of  Rome) — and  through  the 
preaching  of  some  of  those  who  were  exiled 
from  Jerusalem,  in  the  persecution  in  which 
Stephen  lost  his  life  (in  part  through  the  agency 
of  Saul),  many  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  that 
city  received  the  Gospel.  Now,  it  was  very 
hard,  as  we  know,  for  the  Jerusalem  Christians 
to  take  in  the  idea  of  Gentiles  being  brought  into 
the  Church,  and  so  they  cast  about  for  some  one 
to  go  to  Antioch  and  look  into  the  case.  They 
pitched  upon  Barnabas,  as  being  Jewish  enough 
in  his  feelings  to  be  trusted  in  that  particular, 
and  yet,  as  having  lived  in  Cyprus,  where  it 
seems  these  enterprising  preachers  came  from, 
calculated  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  that  partic- 
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ular,  also.  Now,  one  element  of  a  generous 
character  is  fair-mindedness,  and  so  we  find  that 
when  Barnabas  got  to  Antioch,  and  saw  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  the  grace  of  God  was  in 
the  work  going  on  there,  his  Jewish  prejudices 
gave  way,  and  he  **was  glad"  to  see  the  prog- 
ress of  the  truth,  and  helped  the  good  cause  with 
his  own  approving  and  sympathetic  words, 
''and  exhorted  them  all  that  with  purpose  of 
heart  they  would  cleave  unto  the  Lord."  And 
then  follows  the  comment,  in  the  words  of  our 
text  to-day,  ''For  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith;  and  much  people 
was  added  unto  the  Lord."  "A  good  man" — 
what  can  this  mean,  in  this  connection,  except 
that  he  was  generous  and  unselfish  enough  to 
rise  above  his  prejudices  of  race ;  that  he  loved 
truth  and  goodness  wherever  he  saw  it,  and 
gave  it  welcome  to  his  heart;  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  given  him  faith  enough  in  God  and 
truth  to  feel  that  it  was  all  right,  even  if  people 
did  not  pronounce  the  Shibboleth,  and  that 
where  God's  spiritual  power  went,  he  was  glad 
that  it  should  go.  We  can  hardly  appreciate  it, 
not  being  Jerusalem  Jews  turned  Christians,  and 
yet  I  think  there  are  some  Churchmen  who 
might  learn  the  lesson.  It  was  that  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  that  produced  the  result 
spoken  of,  "and  much  people  was  added  unto 
the  Lord." 
But  here  follows  another  illustration  of  his 
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generosity  of  soul:  "Then  departed  Barnabas 
to  Tarsus,  for  to  seek  Saul.  And  when  he  had 
found  him,  he  brought  him  to  Antioch."  Why 
should  he  go  for  Saul  ?  Because,  setting  himself 
and  his  own  priority  of  rank  and  position  aside, 
he  recognizes  the  pre-eminent  ability  and  fitness 
of  the  new  and  as  yet  untried  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  his  right,  as  such,  to  take  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  mission.  He  is  intent  on  one 
thing,  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christ,  and  wants 
always  the  best  thing  to  be  done  to  promote  it. 
Henceforth  he  takes  a  secondary  position  in 
missionary  work,  and  is  known  in  subsequent 
history  as  the  companion  of  St.  Paul.  It  takes 
a  large  man  to  accept  gracefully  and  to  work 
faithfully  and  self-forgetfully  in  a  small  posi- 
tion. 

The  story  of  his  companionship  with  St.  Paul 
in  labors,  in  perils,  in  sufferings,  and  in  successes, 
need  not  be  told.  He  was  no  unworthy  co- 
worker with  the  great  Apostle,  and  though  he 
kept  himself  in  the  background  he  was  not  al- 
ways placed  there  by  others.  The  people  of 
Lystra  when  they  were  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  two  Apostles  were  gods  come  down  in 
the  likeness  of  men,  took  Barnabas,  with  his 
dignity  and  benignity,  for  Jupiter,  father  of  gods 
and  men  ;  and  Paul,  eager,  active,  and  of  less 
majestic  mien,  for  the  messenger-god  Mercurius. 

The  friendship,  no  doubt,  lasted  their  lifetime, 
but  the  intimacy  and  co-working  terminated  in 
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a  sharp  dissension  as  to  details,  which  reveals 
the  human  nature  in  both. 

I  said  he  had  a  fault  or  two.  Fortunately,  for 
perfect  saints  are  not  of  much  use  to  us  poor 
sinners  in  the  way  of  example.  And,  as  is  often 
found  to  be  the  case,  his  faults  were  the  out- 
growth of  his  virtues.  His  sympathetic  nature 
led  him  into  a  weakness. 

He  was  intimate  with  St.  Paul  for  eleven  years, 
but  it  took  longer  than  that  to  get  the  Judaizing 
tendency  out  of  him.  He  sympathized  with  the 
situation  and  views  of  the  Gentile  Christians  when 
he  was  with  them,  and  sympathized  with  the  tra- 
ditional views  and  feelings  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
when  he  was  with  them.  He  was  not  so  strong 
a  man,  clear-headed  and  logical,  as  St.  Paul, 
who  never  swerved  in  his  grasp  of  a  principle, 
or  shrank  from  carrying  it  to  its  practical  con- 
clusions, out  of  tenderness  for  either  friends  or 
foes.  He  alone.  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  consis- 
tently maintained  the  absolute  equality,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  of  those  who  had  been  cir- 
cumcised members  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
the  uncircumcised  Gentiles  ;  and,  while  not 
needlessly  offendingjewish  sentiment,  he  refused 
to  bind  Gentile  Christians  with  the  yoke  of  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law.  The  conflict  of  new 
principles  with  old  habits  is  apparent  in  the  con- 
duct of  all  other  Apostles,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  reverently,  that  it  was  this  lingering 
adhesion  to  the  past  on  their  part  that  brought  it 
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about  that  they  were  not  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  St.  Paul  was,  to  frame  epistles  which  should 
be  standards  of  doctrine  and  practice  for  the 
future  ages  of  mankind.  St.  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Galatians  bears  evidence  of  the  conflict  of 
opinion  going  on  in  the  early  Church ;  it  is  a 
passionate  argument  and  appeal  for  the  broader 
principles  of  Christianity  as  against  the  narrower 
traditions  of  Judaism.  And  in  it  he  speaks  of 
his  contest  in  this  interest  with  St.  Peter  and 
other  Jews  when,  on  the  occasion  I  have  before 
referred  to,  they  came  to  Antioch,  and  then  adds, 
that  "  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with  their 
dissimulation." 

This  latent  difference  in  their  way  of  looking 
at  things  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  disagree- 
ment. But  they  might  have  worked  together, 
notwithstanding,  except  for  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  in  connection  with  Mark,  the 
nephew  of  Barnabas,  to  whom  he  was  evidently 
much  attached.  The  young  man  started  with 
them  on  their  first  missionary  journey,  but  quitted 
them  before  they  had  gone  very  far.  There 
seems  to  be  reason  for  thinking  that  he  gave  up 
the  work  among  the  Gentiles  because  he  was 
still  so  largely  under  the  influences  of  Jewish 
prejudices  that  he  could  not  thoroughly  sym- 
pathize with  St.  Paul.  There  was  strong  per- 
sonal attachment,  as  well  as  doctrinal  sympathy, 
between  him  and  St.  Peter,  who  speaks  of  him 
as  "Marcus,  my  son."    And  therefore  when  the 
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time  came  for  the  second  missionary  journey  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  latter  proposed  to 
take  his  nephew  with  them  again,  Paul  objected 
— he  was  **not  willing  to  take  him  with  them 
who  departed  from  them  in  Pamphylia,  and  went 
not  with  them  to  the  work."  Some  progress  in 
ideas  there  had  been  since  then,  for  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem  had  formally  settled  some  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  time,  but  still  some  of  the  Jew- 
ish Christians  had  been  convinced  against  their 
will,  and  the  earnest  and  thorough-going  Paul 
felt  that  he  could  not  thoroughly  trust  them  in 
the  missionary  work.  And  so  a  personal  ele- 
ment entered  into  the  discussion,  and  "the  con- 
tention was  so  sharp  between  them  "  that  they 
separated,  and  Paul  took  Titus  with  him  (a 
young  Greek  who  had  never  been  a  Jew  at  all), 
and  went  one  way,  and  Barnabas  took  Mark  and 
went  to  work  in  his  native  island  of  Cyprus. 

And  so  we  see  there  was  some  human  nature 
in  Apostles  after  all;  if  there  had  not  been,  they 
would  never  have  converted  the  world,  for  the 
world  was  earthly,  and  the  heavenly  treasure 
had  to  be  offered  to  it  in  earthen  vessels.  So  is 
the  wisdom  of  God  to-day,  and  we  learn  from 
the  faults  of  Apostles — and  their  successors — that 
the  excellency  of  the  power  is  of  God,  and  not 
of  us. 

None  the  less,  but  all  the  more  may  we  all  learn 
lessons  to-day  from  the  life  of  this  sweet-natured, 
considerate,  kindly  gentleman,  whom  God  en- 
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dued  with  singular  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  in  like  manner  we  may  pray  for  ourselves, 
as  in  the  collect  for  St.  Barnabas'  Day,  ''Leave 
us  not,  we  beseech  Thee,  destitute  of  Thy  man- 
ifold gifts,  nor  yet  of  grace  to  use  them,"  as  he 
did,  "alway  to  Thy  honor  and  glory." 
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WORLDLY   POLICY. 

'^j^nd  Ama^iah  said  to  the  man  of  God,  But  what  shall 
we  do  for  the  hundred  talents?" — II.  Chron,  xxv.  9. 

This  chapter  narrates  the  history  of  Amaziah's 
reign  of  twenty-nine  years  over  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  The  story  is  brief,  but  it  is  an  instance 
of  that  feUcity  of  description  which  characterizes 
the  Scripture  narratives — a  single  incident,  deline- 
ated in  a  few  strong,  sharp  lines,  setting  before 
us  the  character  of  the  man. 

Intent  upon  a  war  with  the  Edomites,  the 
young  king  mustered  his  troops,  and  found  them 
"300,000  choice  men,  able  to  go  forth  to  war." 
Not  content  with  this  formidable  force,  however, 
"he  hired  also  100,000  mighty  men  of  valour 
out  of  Israel  for  an  hundred  talents  of  silver." 
We  shall  better  understand  the  error  and  the  sin 
of  the  king  of  Judah  when  we  remember  the 
character  and  position,  at  this  time,  of  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Israel.  It  comprised  the  ten 
tribes  which  had  seceded  from  the  ancient  united 
Hebrew  kingdom,  and  had  forsaken  also  the 
true  God.  They  were  idolaters,  and  their  king 
was  Joash,  who  "did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord."  This  mass  of  idolatrous  leaven  Amaziah 
was  willing  to  introduce  into  his  kingdom  and 
his  army  rather  than  lean  only  on  the  arm  of  the 
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God  of  battles.  ''But  there  came  a  man  of  God  to 
him,  saying,  O  king,  let  not  the  army  of  Israel 
go  with  thee,  for  the  Lord  is  not  with  Israel." 
The  remonstrance  would  seem  to  have  been 
received  ungraciously,  for  the  prophet  adds, 
''But  if  thou  wilt  go,  do  it,  be  strong  for  the 
battle :  God  shall  make  thee  fall  before  the  enemy, 
for  God  hath  power  to  help  and  to  cast  down." 
The  warning  was  in  part  successful;  the  king 
yielded  to  the  main  point.  But  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty. "And  Amaziah  said  to  the  man  of  God, 
But  what  shall  we  do  for  the  hundred  talents 
which  I  have  given  to  the  army  of  Israel  }  And 
the  man  of  God  answered,  The  Lord  is  able  to 
give  thee  much  more  than  this.  Then  Amaziah 
separated  them,  to  wit,  the  army  that  was  come 
to  him  out  of  Ephraim,  to  go  home  again  : 
wherefore  their  anger  was  greatly  kindled 
against  Judah,  and  they  returned  home  in  great 
anger." 

Such  is  the  brief  but  vivid  sketch  which  Scrip- 
ture gives  of  this  incident  in  Amaziah's  life.  He 
had  done  wrong.  He  was  admonished  that  his 
wrong-doing  would  not  prosper,  and  so  he  re- 
traced his  steps.  But  he  did  it  reluctantly.  He 
had  religion  enough  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
prophet's  words :  "God  hath  power  to  help  and 
to  cast  down,"  but  not  enough  to  silence  all  ob- 
jections, and  determine  him  on  doing  the  will  of 
God,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.  He 
decides,  on  the  whole,  to  let  his  doubtful  allies 
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go;  but  his  querulous  enquiry,  half  of  distrust 
and  half  of  covetous  regret  for  his  money  thrown 
away,  is,  ''But  what  shall  we  do  for  the  hun- 
dred talents?"  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  men  should  go  ?  Can  we  not  make  some 
compromise  by  which  I  shall  have  my  money's 
worth,  without  at  the  same  time  forfeiting  the 
favor  of  God  ? 

A  very  desirable  arrangement,  this  would  seem, 
to  the  Amaziahs  in  every  age.  For  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative character,  and  we  shall  be  at  no  loss 
to  trace  among  ourselves  those  principles  of 
worldly  policy  which  actuated  him. 

For,  observe  in  the  first  place  how  worldly 
policy  often  hinders  men  from  living  and  acting 
on  true  principles,  and  especially  on  Christian 
principles. 

Take  the  instance  of  a  man  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  respect  religion,  and  who  does 
respect  it,  and  admits  its  claims  upon  him,  but 
yet  is  not  an  avowedly  Christian  man.  To  him 
God's  messenger  comes  and  says:  You  are  liv- 
ing without  God  in  the  world,  and  therefore  you 
are  living  in  vain.  Have  you  laid  your  plans  for 
wealth?  "The  blessing  of  God,  it  maketh 
rich,"  and  "His  are  the  silver  and  the  gold" — 
how  can  you  leave  Him  out  of  your  plan  of  life  ? 
Are  you  pursuing  happiness  ?  You  will  fall  short 
of  it  just  in  so  far  as  you  stop  short  of  Him. 
"Seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  His  right- 
eousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
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unto  you."  Such  reasonings  are  unanswerable, 
and  convince  even  when  they  fail  to  persuade. 
But  the  tempter  suggests  a  difficulty:  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  make  any  radical  change  in  my 
plan  of  life  without  serious  disarrangement;  I 
have  invested  so  much  of  my  time,  and  labor, 
and  means;  I  am  so  committed  to  certain 
courses;  I  shall  have  to  sacrifice  so  many  ad- 
vantages, and  to  adopt  a  system  which,  I  greatly 
fear,  will  not  succeed  as  the  world  is  constituted. 
I  wish  the  world  were  different,  but  as  it  is,  I 
feel  obliged  to  do  things  which  my  conscience 
does  not  altogether  approve. 

O  trifler  with  solemn  convictions!  go  on,  if 
thou  wilt.  You  have  free  will  to  evil;  there  is 
no  compulsion  to  good.  You  can  sear  your 
conscience  by  perseverance  in  known  sin.  ''If 
thou  wilt  go,  do  it;  be  strong — in  your  own 
strength — for  the  battle:  God  shall  make  thee 
fall  before  the  enemy";  His  eternal  laws  will 
vindicate  themselves  upon  you;  for  '*God  hath 
power  to  help  and  to  cast  down." 

Or  perhaps  a  man  may  purpose,  in  a  general 
way,  to  follow  his  conscience,  and  choose  the 
service  of  God  as  the  principle  of  his  life,  and  yet 
not  get  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  worldli- 
ness  around,  or  above  the  worldliness  within 
him.  Worldly  policy  hampers  men  who  are,  in 
the  main,  endeavoring  to  lead  Christian  lives, 
and  what  is  needed  is  a  more  hearty  and  uncom- 
promising faith  in  God.  For  such  as  are  tempted 
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to  combine  religion  with  worldliness,  the  history 
of  Amaziah  contains  also  a  lesson.  The  key  to 
his  character  is  also  the  key  to  theirs,  "  He  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but 
not  with  a  perfect  heart. ' '  They  have  a  general 
intention  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  but  their 
religious  life  is  continually  hampered  by  a 
worldly  way  of  looking  at  things. 

I.  How  often,  for  example,  does  worldly  pol- 
icy supersede  religious  principle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  business  }  The  statement  of  high  prin- 
ciples from  the  pulpit  commends  itself  to  the 
conscience  of  every  man,  and  nobody  would  say 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  read  out  in 
church,  that  they  do  not  apply.  But  conceive, 
if  you  can,  the  systematic  statement  and  com- 
mendation, from  the  pulpit,  of  the  maxims  and 
principles  which  do  actually  govern  many  pro- 
fessedly Christian  men  in  business  matters.  Let 
the  preacher  construct  a  system  of  business 
tXhxcs  founded  on  fact,  and  promulgate  it  here. 
He  would  be  denounced  as  a  betrayer  of  his 
trust;  as  one  who  loved  to  talk  of  lies  more  than 
righteousness;  as  undermining  the  foundations 
of  public  morality;  as  profaning  the  holy  place 
and  time.  Men  would  say,  "Thou  lovest  to 
speak  all  words  that  may  do  hurt,  O  thou  false 
tongue."  For,  in  this  place,  such  a  translation 
of  actions  into  words  would  at  once  be  tested  by 
those  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 
which  every  unperverted  conscience  recognizes 
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as  the  true  principles  of  life.  They  would  be 
seen  in  the  white  light  of  eternal  Truth  and 
eternal  Right. 

But,  surely,  this  is  the  light  in  which  a  man 
should  wish  always  to  view  the  principles  he  is 
living  on.  If  they  will  not  bear  it,  they  had  bet- 
ter be  abandoned  now.  If  they  are  not  fit  to  be 
stated  in  church,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  acted  on 
in  the  office  or  the  store.  I  commend  this 
thought  to  those  in  this  community,  and  to 
those  in  this  congregation,  if  there  are  any,  who 
are  concerned,  either  as  buyers  or  sellers,  in  Sun- 
day trading.  The  answer  has  been  made  to  me 
by  certain  tradesmen  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
close  on  Sunday.  The  others  would  keep  open, 
and  these  would  lose  their  trade,  and  then 
"What  shall  we  do  for  the  hundred  talents.?*" 
Things  are  said  sometimes  by  Christian  men, 
that  would  sound  very  queer,  indeed,  if  said  in 
this  place. 

In  all  such  cases,  when  Christian  principle  is  at 
variance  with  apparent  self-interest,  we  might  re- 
ply as  the  prophet  did  to  Amaziah,  "  The  Lord  is 
able  to  give  thee  much  more  than  this,"  and  any 
man  takes  a  business  risk,  as  well  as  a  moral 
risk,  who  disregards  the  laws  of  Him  Whom  he 
believes  to  be  the  providential  Governor  of  the 
universe.  And  the  reply  would  be  appropriate. 
No  man  is  the  loser,  in  the  long  run,  for  obey- 
ing the  commands  of  God  as  recognized  by  his 
own  conscience.  But  while  this  is  true,  and 
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is  a  safe  and  wise  principle  to  act  upon,  we  are 
not  to  infer,  because  God  is  able  to  make  good 
a  worldly  loss  that  might  ensue  on  obedience  to 
Him,  that  therefore  He  will  do  it.  His  plans  for 
us  are  further  reaching  than  that.  For  conceive 
a  state  of  things  in  which  righteousness  should 
be  always  profitable  for  this  world.  What  room 
would  there  be  for  the  exercise  of  faith  ?  What 
temptation  to  the  choice  of  evil  ?  What  virtue 
in  the  choice  of  good  }  What  test  of  our  willing- 
ness to  obey  ?  Religion  would  become  a  matter 
of  calculation,  and  the  most  selfish  of  mankind 
would  be,  to  all  outward  seeming,  the  most 
obedient  to  God. 

Nay,  rather  let  us  be  thankful  that  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  universe  has  ordained  trials  of 
principle  ;  that  He  has  lifted  us  out  of  the  nar- 
row circle  of  present  interests  by  holding  out  to 
us,  as  motives,  remote  and  not  immediate  re- 
sults ;  that  He  develops  our  spiritual  manliness 
by  calling  us  to  make  sacrifices  for  principle;  that 
He  teaches  us  the  supreme  motive  of  duty,  pure 
and  simple ;  that  in  a  thousand  ways  and  in- 
stances the  question  comes  up  before  us  for  de- 
cision, sharp  and  definite:  A  clear  conscience? 
Or  a  hundred  talents  ? 

2.  This  same  short-sighted  worldly  policy 
also  it  is  which  often  leads  men  of  whom  we 
should  expect  something  better  to  adopt  false 
principles  and  methods  in  sustaining  what  ap- 
pears to  them  the  cause  of  truth  and  right,  in 
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politics,  sometimes  in  social  reforms,  and  even 
in  religion.  In  both  these  we  find  right-hearted 
men  doing  that,  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  its 
necessity,  which  they  would  not  attempt  to 
justify  on  any  other  ground.  They  appeal  to  the 
passions,  the  prejudices,  the  party-spirit  of  men; 
they  employ  the  unholy  weapons  of  misrepre- 
sentation, of  invective,  of  corruption,  thinking 
in  their  foolish  worldly-wisdom,  that  they  are 
doing  God  or  their  country  service — doing  ac- 
knowledged evil,  indeed,  but  doing  it  ''that 
good  may  come." 

So  thought  those  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
New  York,  a  few  years  since,  who  promoted 
gambling  at  the  Cathedral  Fair  as  a  means  of 
raising  funds  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  And 
so  thought  Amaziah.  In  going  against  the 
Edomites  he  was  fighting  the  Lord's  battles,  and 
it  was  very  important  that  the  Lord's  battles 
should  be  fought.  To  be  sure  there  were  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  of  hiring  idolatrous  mercenaries, 
but  then  it  was  extremely  doubtful  if  the  Lord's 
cause  could  be  sustained  without  them,  and  of 
course  it  had  to  be  sustained. 

Now  when  people  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
certain  mode  of  attaining  good  ends  is  wrong  or 
doubtful,  and  yet  adopt  it  because  it  seems  nec- 
essary, they  need  to  be  reminded  of  several  con- 
siderations. 

They  need  to  be  reminded  that  God  rules. 
*'God  hath  power  to  help  and  cast  down."    If 
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He  hath  not,  then  He  is  not  God.  *'The  lot  is 
cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  there- 
of is  from  the  Lord."  Instead,  therefore,  of  un- 
dertaking to  help  Providence  by  doubtful  means, 
their  true  course  is  to  use  all  lawful  and  proper 
means,  and  then  ask  Providence  to  help  them. 

They  need  to  be  reminded,  further,  that  in  the 
progress  of  great  movements,  principles,  and  a 
consistent  adherence  to  them,  are  of  more  conse- 
quence than  methods.  If  our  minds  are  pos- 
sessed and  elevated  with  the  thought  that  the 
cause  we  desire  to  promote  is  a  Divine  cause, 
and  this  is  the  true  view  to  take  in  every  matter, 
in  Church  and  State,  in  which  we  engage  be- 
cause we  believe  it  to  be  right  and  true — we 
shall  be  less  disposed  to  adopt  unworthy  means 
to  promote  it  than  if  we  limit  our  view  to  any 
of  its  details,  the  support  of  this  man  or  that  line 
of  policy.  But  selfishness  and  narrowness  in- 
trude everywhere,  and  men  become  anxious  for 
the  success  of  a  cause  because  they  have  adopted 
it  and  are  identified  with  it.  Their  personal 
consequence,  so  to  speak,  is  concerned  in  its 
success,  and  if  matters  do  not  go  right  just  where 
they  themselves  are  immediately  interested,  they 
find  little  comfort  in  their  progress  elsewhere. 
And  so  the  means  they  take  to  promote  them 
partake  rather  of  the  pettiness  of  the  agent  than 
of  the  dignity  of  the  object,  of  the  littleness  of 
man  rather  than  of  the  greatness  of  God.  But 
faith  in  the  truth,  and  faith  in  God,  and  a  strict 
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adherence  to  His  will,  are  worth  more  to  any 
good  cause  than  a  hundred  talents. 

The  issue  of  Amaziah's  experiment  will  show 
us,  in  regard  to  all  schemes  of  worldly  policy, 
that  in  the  highest  sense  of  prosperity  they  will 
not  prosper.  Even  if  they  succeed  in  their  main 
design,  depend  upon  it  there  will  be  something 
wrong  somewhere.  They  have  left  God  out  of 
view,  and  what  can  we  do  without  Him  in 
Whose  favor  is  life  }  Amaziah  listened  to  the 
admonition  of  the  man  of  God  and  sent  away 
the  army  of  Israel.  Here  was  a  tardy  triumph  of 
principle.  But  he  was  not  relieved  from  all  the 
consequences  of  his  original  error.  We  read  that 
"the  army  oflsrael  returned  home  in  great  anger," 
and  ''the  soldiers  of  the  army  that  Amaziah  sent 
back,  that  they  should  not  go  with  him  to  battle, 
fell  upon  the  cities  of  Judah,  from  Samaria  even 
unto  Beth-horon,  and  took  much  spoil."  From 
allies  they  had  become  enemies.  An  illustration, 
this,  of  the  inevitable  danger  of  tampering  with 
what  is  wrong.  Before  an  action  we  have  its 
consequences  in  our  power,  but  not  after  it. 
How  does  this  consideration  show  the  folly  of 
short-sighted  beings  like  ourselves  deciding 
questions  involving  a  principle  on  the  ground  of 
mere  expediency  !  Is  it  expedient }  How  can 
we  tell  whether  it  is  expedient  until  we  know 
all  its  consequences  ?  Ours  is  a  simpler  duty 
to  ask  whether  it  is  right  or  not,  and  leave  the 
results  to  God. 
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This  last  incident  in  the  narrative  suggests 
further  a  lesson  for  those — and  who  has  not  at 
times  found  himself  in  such  a  position  ? — for 
those  who  become  conscious  that  they  have 
taken  a  false  step,  and  are  hesitating  whether  to 
advance  or  to  retreat  from  it.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances what  is  best  to  be  done  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly bad  to  have  gone  so  far,  but  it  is  possible 
to  go  further  and  fare  worse — to  become  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments of  wrong-doing.  You  can  never  recover 
yourself  entirely;  no  sin,  and,  sad  to  say,  no 
error,  goes  altogether  unpunished;  but  you  may 
in  a  measure  retrieve  the  future.  Amaziah  paid 
dearly  for  having  brought  the  army  of  Israel  into 
his  kingdom,  but  to  have  kept  it  there  might 
have  involved  his  utter  ruin. 

Worldly  policy,  then,  is  not  even  politic;  and 
that  only  is  truly  expedient  which  is  truly  right. 

The  time  will  come  in  all  our  lives  when  the 
lessons  of  Amaziah's  history  are  very  practical 
lessons  for  us  to  ponder.  To  most  of  us  it  has 
come,  and  will  come  again — the  time  when  duty 
and  principle  seem  to  be  on  one  side  in  some 
marked  emergency  and  self-interest  and  expe- 
diency on  the  other.  It  would  be  easy  to  be 
virtuous  if  virtue  and  immediate  and  apparent 
prosperity  went  always  hand  in  hand.  But 
times  of  adversity,  and  especially  critical  times, 
times  when  everything  is  trembling,  and  the 
future  is  uncertain,  and  results  of  present  action 
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difficult  to  be  foreseen — these  are  times  when 
men  need  to  be  anchored  to  the  rock  of  principle. 
Business  men  have  frequent  occasion  to  know 
how  unstable  men  are  in  emergencies.  But  it  is 
a  miserable  mistake  for  a  man  to  go  about  on  the 
low  ground  of  expediency.  Let  him  get  on  the 
high  ground  of  principle,  and  see  where  the  right 
lies.  What  is  the  faith  good  for  that  cannot 
trust  Providence  farther  than  itself  can  see  ? 
How  simple  the  lesson,  and  yet,  apparently,  how 
hard  to  learn,  that  the  approbation  of  God  is 
worth  more  to  any  man  than  a  hundred  talents; 
worth  more  to  any  cause  than  100,000  men. 

We  can  easily  see  that  the  whole  difficulty 
with  Amaziah  was  that  he  had  not  faith  enough 
in  God.  "He  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the 
heavens,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
as  grasshoppers."  Yet  of  this  great  Being  the 
Eternal  Word  hath  said  that  He  numbers  the  very 
hairs  of  our  head.  In  all  emergencies  let  us  have 
faith  in  God — the  faith  that  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  obedience — and  serve  Him,  not  like  Ama- 
ziah, hesitatingly,  regretfully,  unwillingly,  but 
boldly,  generously,  uncompromisingly,  because 
confidently,  **  with  a  perfect  heart." 

Contrast  the  Amaziah  type  of  Christians  with 
their  opposites.  As  to  the  former,  they  are 
doubtful  and  uneasy,  constantly  looking  into  the 
future,  and  troubling  themselves  about  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions,  which,  if  they  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  right,  is  no  business  of 
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theirs.  They  have  no  strong  and  simple  and 
child-like  faith,  and  so  they  have  but  little  com- 
fort in  religion. 

How  different  the  man  who  is  actuated  by  a 
whole-hearted  religious  spirit !  His  aim  is  simple 
— he  seeks  to  know  the  will  of  God  in  order  that 
he  may  doit.  How  straightforward  he  is!  How 
frank  and  fearless!  How  contented  and  com- 
fortable he  is,  with  the  faith  of  a  child  in  his 
Father.  He  meddles  not  in  things  too  high  for 
him,  but  is  content  to  do  his  known  duty,  and 
leave  God  to  take  care  of  His  own  cause  and  of 
him. 
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s.  John's,  Stamford,  august  17,   1873. 


PRAYER : 

A    LAW    OF    THE    NATURAL    AND    OF    THE    SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. 

^^Ifye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ash  Him  ?  " — St.  Mat- 
thew vii.  1 1. 

"O  Thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh 
come.^'' — Psalm  Ixv.  2. 

I.  Prayer  is  the  instinctive  appeal  of  weakness 
to  power*  It  is  a  spontaneous  thing — a  natural 
cry,  like  the  cry  of  pain,  forced  out  of  us  when 
we  are  off  our  guard,  even  if  it  be  repressed  at 
other  times — when  our  "soul  melteth  away  be- 
cause of  the  trouble,"  then  we  "cry  unto  the 
Lord  in  our  trouble,  and  He  delivereth  us  out  of 
our  distress."  We  are  born  with  the  instinct  of 
prayer — when  the  child  wants  anything,  he  asks 
for  it;  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  outgrown 
the  idea  of  asking  for  what  we  want,  and  we 
never  will.  We  may  restrain  ourselves,  from 
pride,  or  for  other  reasons,  but  in  so  far  as  we 
do  not  ask  for  what  we  really  and  greatly  desire, 
we  are  in  an  artificial  state,  and  not  a  natural. 
And  just  so  soon  as  a  child  grasps  the  idea  of  a 

*  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1  think. 
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God,  he  grasps  the  simplest  idea  of  prayer  to 
God — transferring  it  from  his  parents  to  One 
Who  has  larger  powers  than  they.  The  idea 
grows  and  develops  with  his  advancing  intelli- 
gence, for  as  he  provides  more  things  for  him- 
self, his  wants  are  still  enlarged  beyond  himself, 
and  he  has  continually  to  appeal  to  others.  If 
he  believes  in  God,  his  natural  impulse  is  to  pray 
to  God. 

And,  moreover,  see  how  all  our  training  in 
life  under  God's  natural  laws  of  providence  tends 
to  promote  dependence  and  asking.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  our  lives  we  have  known  but 
two  ways  of  getting  what  we  desire.  If  what 
we  wanted  was  within  our  own  power,  we 
helped  ourselves  to  it.  If  it  was  not  within  our 
power,  we  asked  for  it.  At  home,  in  our  child- 
hood, we  did  not  ask  others  for  what  we  could 
get  for  ourselves;  or,  if  we  did,  our  parents,  if 
they  were  wise,  did  not  give  it  to  us.  But  any- 
thing that  was  good  for  us,  and  that  we  could 
not  get  for  ourselves,  they  got  for  us,  when  we 
asked  them.  They  encouraged  work,  and  they 
encouraged  prayer.  This  is  the  Divine  order  for 
the  training  of  childhood — it  has  developed  our 
self-reliance,  our  energy,  our  industry,  our  per- 
severance, all  the  qualities  which  tend  to  make 
us  strong  and  efficient — it  has  also  developed  a 
finer,  tenderer  set  of  qualities,  affection,  trust, 
unselfishness,  humility. 

When  does  this  training  stop  }    And  where  } 
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When  have  any  of  us  ceased  to  want  things  that 
we  could  not  get  for  ourselves  ?  When  has  our 
weakness  ceased  its  appeal  to  power  ?  The 
providential  training  for  prayer  is  going  on  still 
in  all  of  you.  When  you  want  a  physician  to 
cure  you,  you  ask  him — you  appeal  to  his  su- 
perior power,  superior,  i.e.,  relative  to  your 
power  in  that  matter.  Whenever  you  want  any 
exertion  of  superior  skill  or  power  for  your  ben- 
efit, you  ask  it.  If  you  cannot  pay  for  it, 
no  matter;  you  ask  it  still,  if  you  very  much 
need  it,  and  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  ask- 
ing will  get  it  for  you.  In  your  relations  to  gov- 
ernment, for  instance,  how  you  prize  the  right 
of  petition — what  an  outrage  the  subject  has 
always  felt  it  when  the  right  of  petition  has  been 
denied!  It  is  felt  to  be  a  natural  and  inalienable 
right;  so  much  so  that  never,  so  far  as  1  know  of 
history,  has  it  even  been  made  a  matter  of  spe- 
cial statutory  provision. 

And  why  should  this  instinct  of  prayer,  this 
natural  right  of  petition,  be  supposed  to  stop 
with  our  relations  to  man  }  Imagine  some  su- 
perior being,  not  Divine,  and  yet  more  than  hu- 
man, whose  knowledge  of,  and  therefore  whose 
power  over  nature  was  far  greater  than  yours, 
who  could  help  you  when  you  wanted  help, 
and  when  you  could  not  get  it  from  man — what 
would  be  your  attitude  toward  such  a  being  ? 
Would  it  not  be  the  attitude  of  prayer  }  Would 
you  not  naturally  ask  him  for  what  you  need  ? 
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But  why  stop  there  ?  Why  not  rise  still 
higher  with  your  desires,  and  let  your  requests 
be  made  "known  unto  God"  ?  There  is  noth- 
ing, surely,  in  Divinity,  to  arrest  this  natural 
course  of  prayer. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  prayer  is  a  natural  in- 
stinct, developed  and  encouraged  by  all  our 
providential  training  under  the  natural  and  social 
order  which  God  has  established.  What  can  we 
infer  from  this  but  that  prayer  was  intended? 
And  if  prayer  is  intended,  then  we  must  believe 
that  answers  to  prayer  are  intended  also.  For, 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  failure  in  the  corres- 
pondences of  things  which  we  find  nowhere 
else.  Every  faculty  and  tendency  of  our  nature 
has  its  response  and  counterpart  in  things  around 
us ;  as  the  eye  is  made  for  light  and  light  provided 
for  the  eye,  as  the  appetite  implies  food,  so  this 
irrepressible  human  cry  of  prayer  finds  the  Ear  to 
hear  it,  and  the  Heart  to  be  touched  by  it,  and 
the  Will  to  be  moved  by  it,  and  the  Hand  to  be 
stretched  out  to  answer  it.  Trayer  is  a  law  of 
the  natural  and  of  the  spiritual  Kingdom  of  God. 

II.  But  it  is  sometimes  felt  that  it  is  unreason- 
able to  think  that  God  should  be  influenced  by 
our  desires,  because  of  the  greatness  of  God  and 
His  concerns,  and  the  littleness  of  man  and  his 
concerns. 

I.  To  this  we  reply,  that  if  ^  large  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  God  makes  prayer  difficult,  a  larger 
will  make  it  easy.     For  in  any  just  conception  of 
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the  greatness  of  God,  He  is  too  great  to  be  influ- 
enced by  relative  magnitudes.  Greater  and  less 
are  words  without  meaning  as  applied  to  what 
He  is  and  does.  They  are  finite  conceptions, 
and  He  is  Infinite.  ' '  He  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of 
the  heavens,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  as  grasshoppers.  The  nations  are  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance  before  Him ;  He  taketh 
up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing."  So  far  as  His 
relation  to  them  is  concerned,  the  things  that 
seem  great  or  small  to  you  are  all  to  Him,  equally 
great  or  equally  small.  Their  importance,  to 
Him,  is  measured  by  their  importance  to  you, 
and  what  is  not  too  small  to  interest  you,  is  not 
too  small  to  interest  Him. 

2.  Moreover,  why  are  we  to  suppose  ourselves 
too  insignificant  to  influence  God  with  our  de- 
sires .?*  **  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field."  "Two 
sparrows  are  sold  for  a  farthing,  yet  not  one  of 
them  falls  to  the  ground  without  Him."  "Ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."  What 
is  the  evident  purpose  of  nature  ?  What  does 
the  world  stand  for  }—our  world  }  In  what  do 
all  the  operations  of  nature  culminate — these  op- 
erations which  He  orders  and  regulates  with  un- 
ceasing care — but  in  man  ?  Man  is  the  apex  and 
crown  of  all  earthly  things,  and  what  concerns 
him  is  important — more  important  than  anything 
else.  And,  moreover,  what  do  we  or  can  we 
ask  God  to  do  for  us  that  is  larger  than  what  He 
actually  does?  "The  life  is  more  than  meat.' 
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He  has  given  us  life.  Will  He  stop  at  the  meat  ? 
*  *  The  body  is  more  than  raiment. "  He  has  made 
our  bodies.  Will  He  draw  the  line  at  raiment  ? 
The  greater  includes  the  less. 

III.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  the 
question  of  the  reasonableness  of  prayer  and  the 
probability  of  answers  to  it,  and  have  answered 
it  out  of  the  abundant  teachings  and  analogies 
of  nature.  But  we  who  are  here  accept  the 
Bible  as  a  revelation  of  God,  and  therefore  I  pro- 
ceed to  ask,  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
representation  God  gives  of  Himself  and  His  re- 
lation to  us  in  the  Bible,  that  may  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect that  He  should  be  influenced  by  our  requests. 

1.  Does  it  appear  from  revelation  that  we  are 
insignificant? 

Christ  said  some  strong  words  on  this  point, 
to  the  effect  that  the  whole  world  is  valueless  in 
comparison  with  a  single  human  soul,  and  the 
whole  world  **  includes  the  order  of  nature." 
And  the  Scripture  teaches  us  why  we  are  so  val- 
uable. We  are  made  '*in  the  image  of  God." 
We  shall  endure  when  the  fixed  heavens  are  rolled 
together  as  a  scroll,  and  the  firm  earth  is  shrivelled 
and  consumed.  We  can  be  companionable  to 
Him.  For  our  redemption  He  has  given  His  Son, 
and  ''if  God  spared  not  His  Son,  but  delivered 
Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things  }  " 

2.  And  again,  what  does  God  in  Scripture 
teach  us  concerning  His  present  relation  to  us  } 
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Our  Lord  declares  it  incidentally  to  this  very  ar- 
gument, "  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 
s\\2i\\  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  Him."  We  are  not 
orphans  in  a  relentless  world.  We  have  a 
Father  and  He  rules  it.  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  own  children,  even  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  Him."  What  does  this  relation  imply  ? 
It  implies  care  on  His  part.  It  implies  prayer  on 
ours.  For  what  sort  of  a  family  would  that  be 
in  which  the  children  could  not  ask  for  what 
they  want,  and  the  father  would  never  grant  it  .^• 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  sort  of  a  family 
would  that  be  in  which  the  children  got  every- 
thing they  asked  for  ?  It  is  not  that  sort  of  family 
into  which  you  and  1  have  been  born,  and  in 
which  we  are  being  reared  and  nurtured  as  "the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty." 

3.  Recognizing  this  relation,  then,  between 
God  and  ourselves,  let  us  ask,  What  effect  will 
prayer  naturally  have  on  this  relation  }  Why 
should  He  so  arrange  things  that  His  people 
should  pray  ?  What  are  the  uses  of  prayer,  as 
He  would  see  them  ?  And,  by  prayer,  let  us 
understand  the  real  desires  of  His  children, 
spoken  or  unspoken.  For  the  lifting  up  of  the 
heart  to  our  Heavenly  Father  is  prayer, 

a.  The  first  and  most  obvious  use  of  prayer 
is,  that  it  brings  His  children  into  His  presence 
for  direct  intercourse  with  Him.     If  he  had,  as 
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He  might  have,  established  the  order  of  events, 
so  that  everything  which  was  best  should  hap- 
pen in  due  course,  we  should  never  have  occa- 
sion to  approach  Him  personally. 

We  could  not  appeal  to  laws  and  forces,  and 
hold  affectionate  and  trustful  communion  with 
them ;  and  if  these,  as  we  understand  them,  were 
the  fixed,  inflexible  media  of  His  action  for  us 
and  on  us,  our  minds  would  never  look  beyond 
them.  And  O  how  our  best  affections  would 
pine  and  wither  for  want  of  an  object  to  which 
our  hearts  could  bring  and  offer  them. 

It  would  be  like  a  family  in  which  nurses 
and  governesses  did  everything  for  the  children, 
and  the  father  and  the  mother  were  remote 
and  cold — powers,  indeed,  back  of  everything, 
but  in  no  immediate  personal  relation;  nay,  it 
would  be  worse,  as  if  the  feeding  and  clothing, 
and  guiding  and  teaching,  were  done  by  some 
sort  of  machinery;  and  the  child  should  stretch 
out  its  hand  for  a  loving  hand,  and  look  for 
an  eye,  a  loving  eye,  in  vain,  and  pine  for 
a  breast  on  which  to  nestle.  O,  how  orphaned 
you  and  I  would  feel,  if  we  never  could  look 
up  into  our  Father's  face,  and  pray  !  For 
a  certain  conscious  relation  springs  up  be- 
tween the  suppliant  and  the  Giver,  which  is  a 
joy  and  comfort  to  both,  producing  love,  pro- 
ducing trust,  and  holding  a  prophecy  of  the 
eternal  happiness  of  eternal  and  unhindered  com- 
panionship. Is  this  a  desirable  relation,  worth 
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establishing  and  confirming?    You,  who  pray 
habitually,  know  that  it  is. 

b.  Another  use  of  prayer  is,  that  it  teaches  us 
our  dependence.  Suppose  we  never  needed 
anything  except  what  we  could  get  for  our- 
selves. Suppose  that,  instead  of  being  born 
helpless  infants,  we  came  into  the  world  full- 
grown,  able  to  get  what  we  want,  to  stand  up 
for  ourselves,  and  take  care  of  Number  One. 
What  a  selfish,  ill-conditioned,  angular,  uncom- 
fortable set  of  people  we  should  be,  every  man 
looking  on  his  own  things,  and  not  on  the 
things  of  others.  Human  society  would  be  in- 
tolerable. And  we  should  stand  up  before  God 
as  we  stand  up  before  men,  with  no  reverence, 
and  no  humility.  And,  in  fact,  men  are  lacking 
in  reverence  and  humility  just  in  proportion  as 
they  forget  their  dependence  upon  God.  But 
when  a  man  prays,  it  makes  him  feel  his  depend- 
ence, and  if  he  is  dependent,  it  is  best  that  he 
should  feel  it.  If  he  says,  every  morning,  "Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  he  is  likely  to 
remember,  from  time  to  time  during  the  day, 
that  while  he  is  working,  God  is  giving  him 
life  and  strength  to  work,  and  he  grows  humble 
and  thankful. 

c.  And  still  another  use  of  prayer  is,  that  it 
subdues  our  imperative  desires  into  submission. 
When  we  come  into  the  presence  of  God  with 
our  minds  made  up,  and  our  desires  eager  that 
what  we  think  best  should  come  to  pass,  we 
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are  brought,  in  prayer,  to  feel  that  He  rules,  and 
ought  to  rule,  and  that  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  accordingly.  Is  not  this  a  result  of 
prayer  ?  Let  any  one  ask  himself  what  has  been 
his  experience,  when  he  has  had  some  urgent 
desire  upon  his  mind,  and  felt  that  it  must  be 
answered,  or  he  could  not  endure.  Something, 
perhaps,  for  himself,  which  he  has  set  his  heart 
upon  having,  or  doing,  or  being,  and  which,  if 
he  cannot  have,  or  do,  or  be,  the  sweetness  of 
life  is  all  taken  out  of  it,  and  he  feels  as  if  he 
could  never  care  for  anything  .again.  But  while 
he  kneels,  beginning  ever  so  importunately, 
there  comes  in  upon  him  by  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible degrees  the  conviction  that  God  rules, 
that  the  matter  is  not  in  his  own  hand,  and  it  is 
best  it  should  not  be;  that  He  to  Whom  he  calls 
for  this  is  wise,  and  loving,  not  a  God  afar  off, 
uninterested  in  the  suppliant's  concerns,  but  very 
near,  and  very  sympathetic  with  what  is  true, 
and  honorable,  and  real,  in  his  desires;  and, 
somehow,  he  rises  from  his  knees  with  the  feel- 
ing that  if  this  thing  should  not  be,  after  all,  he 
could  bear  it,  with  God's  help.  Not  all  at  once 
submission  will  come,  but  it  will  grow. 

Or  perhaps  you  pray  for  another — for  the 
recovery  of  some  one  very  dear  to  you  from  pain 
and  sickness.  You  begin,  anything  but  submis- 
sive, and  when  you  try  to  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  denial,  and  say,  **Thy  will  be  done," 
it  seems  as  if  you  cannot  get  it  out.  But  it  must 
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come  out,  you  know  that  very  well,  and  some- 
how or  other,  after  you  have  been  in  that  loving 
Presence  a  while,  and  the  awful  majesty  of  Infin- 
ite Power  and  Infinite  Wisdom,  made  warm  and 
tender  by  the  consciousness  of  Infinite  Love, 
settles  down  upon  your  spirit;  you  feel  that  you 
and  yours  are  children — that  He  knows  and 
cares — and  you  can  leave  it  there.  Submission 
grows  as  the  demands  upon  it  increase — 
**  Though  He  slay,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

Or  it  may  be  that  your  desire  has  had,  so  far 
as  you  could  see,  the  honor  of  God,  or  the  purity 
and  progress  of  the  Church,  or  some  great  ques- 
tion of  right,  mixed  up  with  it,  so  that  you  in- 
voked God  almost  peremptorily  to  make  bare 
His  arm,  and  interfere,  and  vindicate  the  cause 
that  was  no  less  His  than  yours,  even  as  Elijah 
did  against  the  idolatries  of  Israel.  And  while 
you  have  prayed,  you  have  been  led  to  feel  how 
much  of  human  passion  and  self-will  has  mingled 
with  your  seemingly  unselfish  prayers,  and  when 
you  had  looked  in  vain  for  Him  in  earthquake 
and  fire,  He  has  answered  in  the  still,  small 
voice,  and  bade  you  be  still,  and  wait  His  time 
for  interposition,  for  that  He  saw  further  than 
you,  and  would  act  in  due  t[me.  Have  you  not 
thus  learned  submission  often  in  the  very  act  of 
prayer  ? 

d.  And  another  use  of  prayer  is  that  it  teaches 
obedience.     Obedience,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
natural  law  of  work,  for  nobody  ever  yet  truly 
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prayed  without  doing  what  he  could  to  bring 
about  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer.  As  the  Bishop 
of  Melbourne  once  said  when  setting  forth  a  spe- 
cial prayer  in  time  of  drought,  '*  Prayer  will  not 
answer  as  a  substitute  for  irrigation."  And,  let 
me  add,  the  prayer  for  the  sick  will  not  answer 
as  a  substitute  for  good  sewerage;  nor  is  it  a 
substitute  for  the  doctor,  or  for  disregard  of  his 
directions.  If  anybody  says  that  praying  for 
what  he  wants  tends  to  make  a  man  neglect 
working  for  it,  then  those  who  pray  habitually 
know  that  he  speaks  out  of  a  theory,  and  not 
out  of  his  experience.  Prayer  promotes  obedi- 
ence to  all  God's  natural  and  moral  and  spiritual 
laws. 

These  are  some  of  the  reflex  influences  of 
prayer — the  results  to  the  character  and  spiritual 
habitudes  of  him  who  prays.  Prayer,  we  see,  is 
a  means  of  bringing  us  into  habitual  intercourse 
with  God,  and  making  us  dependent,  humble, 
submissive,  and  obedient.  Now  if  God  is  a 
Father,  and  we  His  children,  do  we  not  see 
reason  in  these  uses  of  prayer,  why  He  should 
ordain  it,  and  make  it  a  very  necessity  of  our 
moral  being  ?  But  observe,  prayer  has  this  reflex 
influence,  because  it  has  direct  efficacy.  If  it  be 
not  a  mode  of  influencing  God,  it  is  not  even  a 
mode  of  influencing  ourselves.  For  if  it  is  not 
directly  efficacious — that  is,  if,  when  we  pray, 
we  do  not  expect  to  receive  what  we  ask  for, 
but  only  to  make  ourselves  humble,  reverent, 
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submissive,  then  we  shall,  most  assuredly,  never 
pray  at  all.  If  we  pray,  it  must  be  in  the  belief 
that,  as  we  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
our  children,  so  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
knows  how  to  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask 
Him. 

5.  There  is  one  further  point  which  I  wish  we 
might  well  consider  before  we  close — the  moral 
impossibility  of  making  any  distinction  in  practice 
between  prayer  for  physical  and  prayer  for  moral 
and  spiritual  results.  I  suppose  there  are  few 
among  those  who  on  scientific  grounds  deny  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  in  what  they  call  changing  the 
order  of  natural  events;  and  fewer  still  among 
those  who  simply  doubt  it,  who  would  doubt  or 
deny  the  influence  of  prayer  on  the  spiritual  life. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that,  however  the  two 
things  may  be  separated  in  theory  by  those  who 
do  not  pray,  in  the  practice  of  those  who  do  pray 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line.  The  same  prayer 
which  contains  the  petition,  **  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,"  contains  also  the  petition  for  ''daily 
bread."  And  when  we  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  evil,  how  can  we  help  including  the  tem- 
poral with  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  evil  ? 
And  moreover  we  are  so  much  and  so  inevitably 
influenced  in  moral  and  spiritual  things  by  the 
state  of  our  bodies,  and  by  the  circumstances 
which  surround  us,  that  the  very  prayer  for 
spiritual  things  may  as  much  involve  physical 
changes  as  any  prayer  we  can  offer  directly  for 
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physical  results.  We  pray  "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  and  the  prayer  is  answered  by 
bringing  us  into  poverty  or  sickness,  or  by  making 
it  necessary  for  us  to  change  our  abode.  Here, 
then,  are  a  large  number  of  persons,  converted 
from  the  evil  lives  their  natures  tend  to,  living  in 
the  constant  practice  of  prayer,  and  receiving,  as 
they  believe,  and  with  reason,  constant  answers 
to  prayer  in  the  increase  of  their  spiritual  life. 
The  better  Christians,  the  more  they  pray.  Is  it 
not  a  moral  impossibility  that  they  should  arrest 
their  prayers  at  once  the  moment  they  touch  the 
confines  of  "the  order  of  nature,"  and  refrain  to 
ask  for  the  less  when  they  have  received  the 
greater  ?  Is  it  not  natural  that  they  should  ask, 
in  some  surprise,  of  those  who  would  warn  them 
off  from  this  as  a  forbidden  region  of  prayer,  in 
words  that  were  used  of  old,  "Whether  is 
easier  to  say,  'Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,'  or  to 
say,  'Arise,  and  walk'  ?" 

Is  the  spectacle  on  which  the  mind's  eye  of 
the  disbeliever  and  doubter  rests  with  content,  a 
conceivable  one  to  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
the  spectacle  of  a  world  handed  over  to  a  dread- 
ful Fate  (for  such  is  the  alternative  to  a  prayer- 
hearing  God)  of  myriads  of  anxious  souls  looking 
up  into  impenetrable  skies,  vainly  assaulting 
heaven  with  prayers  which  only  fall  back  again 
like  stones  to  the  feet  of  them  that  send  them  } 
You  cannot  arrest  the  ejaculations  of  a  sorrowing, 
suffering,  sinning  race,  bursting  forth  from  hearts 
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instinct  with  prayer,  under  sudden  pressure  of 
temptation,  or  danger,  or  pain,  or  springing  ever 
upward  spontaneously  and  habitually  from  spirits 
trained  to  pray.  What  a  world  this  would  be — 
it  cannot  be  described — a  prayerless  world  !  If 
it  could  be  drawn,  it  would  be  a  picture  none  of 
us  would  care  to  look  upon.  The  difficulties, 
apparent  on  the  surface,  of  believing  the  doctrine 
and  the  duty  of  prayer,  are  far  less  than  the  dif- 
ficulties, increasing  the  more  they  are  thought  of 
in  the  way  of  denying  it.  It  is  the  hopefullest 
voice  of  a  sad  humanity,  having  no  hope  in  it- 
self, and  nothing  to  hope  from  things  around  it. 
"O  Thou  thathearest  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all 
flesh  come  !" 
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THE   PURGING  OF  THE   FLOOR. 

"Whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and  He  will  thoroughly  purge 
His  floor,  and  gather  His  wheat  into  the  garner;  hut  He  will 
burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire."" — St.  Matthew 
iii.  12. 

"For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  worlds — St.  John 
ix.  39. 

If  you  should  go  into  the  outskirts  of  a  village 
in  Palestine  during  the  harvest  season,  you 
would  notice  a  number  of  circular  spaces  of 
ground,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  diam- 
eter, very  level  and  smooth,  with  a  closely-cut 
sward,  if  any,  upon  which  men,  horses,  and 
oxen  are  busily  at  work.  These  are  the  thresh- 
ing-floors, and  they  are  now  much  as  they  have 
been,  in  that  land  of  unchanging  habits,  since  the 
days  when  the  sons  of  Jacob  made  grievous 
mourning  for  him  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Abad, 
and  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  thejebusite, 
was  bought  by  King  David  at  a  price  for  the  site 
of  the  Temple. 

During  the  day  the  sheaves  of  wheat  have 
been  brought  thither  by  the  harvesters,  and 
spread  upon  the  level  ground,  and  trodden  out 
by  the  feet  of  unmuzzled  oxen,  or  more  effectu- 
ally crushed  by  the  passage  over  it,  round  and 
round,  of  a  sort  of  flat  sledge,  on  the  under  sur- 
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face  of  which  are  ribs  of  iron,  or  small,  rough 
stones,  or  spikes,  inserted  in  rollers — the  ''new 
sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth,"  re- 
ferred to  in  Isaiah  (Chapter  41).  When  this  has 
been  sufficiently  done,  and  the  larger  straw 
thrown  out  from  the  floor,  the  wheat  and  chaff 
remain — and  now,  towards  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  the  evening  breeze  springs  up,  the  work- 
ers take  large  wooden  shovels,  and  with  them 
toss  up  the  mingled  mass  into  the  air  in  such 
wise  that  the  wind  carries  the  chaff  away,  and 
the  heavier  grain  drops  down  to  the  floor  again. 
Finally,  after  being  gathered  into  a  large  heap 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  wheat  is  taken 
to  the  garners,  and  the  chaff  is  collected  and 
burned. 

This  throwing  up  the  chaff  and  grain  for  the 
wind  to  separate  them  is  the  primitive  process 
of  winnowing,  and  what  is  referred  to  in  the 
text  as  the  "fan  "is  simply  the  large  wooden 
shovel  with  which  they  are  thrown  up  against 
the  wind.  And  this  primitive  process  of  win- 
nowing it  is  that  furnishes  the  illustration  which 
John  the  Baptist  uses  to  indicate  the  mission  of 
the  Christ  in  this  world  of  mingled  good  and 
evil,  ''Whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and  He  will 
thoroughly  purge  His  floor,  and  gather  His  wheat 
into  the  garner;  but  He  will  burn  up  the  chaff 
with  unquenchable  fire  " — unquenchable,  because 
of  the  fierce  flame  with  which  the  dry  stuff  burns 
until  it  is  burnt  out. 
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What  the  Forerunner  thus  announced  as  the 
mission  of  the  Christ,  the  Christ  Himself  declares 
to  be  His  mission  in  the  world  in  the  second  of 
the  verses  which  I  have  read:  *'  For  judgment  I 
am  come  into  this  world"  —  judgment,  not 
merely  in  the  sense  of  passing  sentence — the 
word,  rendered  judgment,  means  discrimination, 
separating,  making  evident  the  distinctions  be- 
tween things.  As  in  a  chemical  compound  the 
introduction  of  a  third  element  precipitates  one 
of  the  others,  and  so  separates  them  according  to 
their  essential  qualities,  so  the  Christ,  His  prin- 
ciples. His  kingdom,  come  into  human  society, 
and  forthwith  men  range  themselves  on  one 
side  or  the  other;  they  accept  or  reject  Him,  and 
then  fall  into  their  own  place. 

But  before  going  any  further,  let  me  say  that 
we  shall  greatly  broaden  and  enrich  our  concep- 
tions of  the  mission  of  the  Christ  to  the  world  if 
we  will  but  take  in  the  thought  that  every  good 
principle,  and  every  beneficent  and  righteous 
movement  that  ever  is,  or  ever  was,  or  ever  will 
be,  is  part  of  His  kingdom,  is  His  cause,  is 
identified  finally  with  Him  and  His  redemptive 
work  for  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  He  is 
"the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  them  that 
believe  " — the  good  in  all  men  is  their  often  un- 
recognized derivation  from  Him  Who  came  to 
rescue  all  men  and  all  things  from  the  evil  that 
else  would  dominate  them.  This  is  the  religious 
view  of  things,  and  the  worthy  one,  that  every 
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good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  that  every 
good  cause  is  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  every 
righteous  impulse  in  men  springs  eventually  out 
of  the  new  life  that  He  has  brought  into  human- 
ity. You  cannot  really  divide  goodness  into 
natural  and  supernatural — all  goodness  is  God- 
ness,  and  the  difference  between  the  religious 
man  and  others  is  that  one  recognizes  where  it 
comes  from,  and  consciously  puts  himself  into 
sympathy  with  it  as  from  God,  and  of  God, 
while  the  other,  at  best,  thinks  only  of  the  thing 
itself,  and  its  harmony  with  his  own  best  thought 
and  feeling. 

Now  here  we  are  in  a  world  like  the  threshing- 
floor,  on  which  is  a  commingled  mass  of  good 
and  evil,  of  the  valuable  and  the  worthless,  the 
wheat  and  the  chaff  of  things.  But  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  is  organized  in  the  world  to  test  and 
separate  the  good  and  the  evil,  to  bring  out  the 
true  characters  of  men  and  things.  It  is  a  dis- 
turbing force,  it  stirs  things  up,  it  enters  like  the 
third  element  into  the  chemical  compound,  and 
there  is  a  clouding  of  the  hitherto  clear  liquid, 
there  is  a  ferment  made,  but  after  a  while  the 
combination  is  dissolved,  one  of  the  two  origin- 
ally inert  elements  is  precipitated,  and  it  is  seen 
which  is  which. 

Or,  to  recur  to  the  main  illustration,    Christ 

in  His  kingdom  takes  the  fan,  and  plunges  it 

into  the  mingled  mass  of  wheat  and  chaff  which 

make  up  human  affairs,  and  throws  it  up  into 
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the  wind,  and  the  chaff  is  blown  away,  and  the 
heavier  and  worthier  grain  falls  to  the  floor  again 
— the  good  is  separated  from  the  evil.  As  I  have 
often  said  here,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  organ- 
ized righteousness — organized,  because  effective 
work  calls  for  organization  of  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  to  do  it.  The  Church  of  Christ,  which  is 
here  to  carry  on  His  work,  is  not  like  the  stupid 
ox,  treading  aimlessly  over  wheat  and  chaff  to- 
gether, but  like  the  intelligent  man,  whose  defi- 
nite purpose  is  to  identify  and  divide  them, 
throwing  them  up  in  cloudy  confusion  into  the 
air,  where  the  discriminating  wind  of  God  may 
catch  them,  and  let  the  clear  grain  fall  together. 

And  so  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  be  the 
assertor  and  vindicator  of  all  right  principles,  the 
strong  supporter  of  all  righteous  movements  in 
society — it  is  not  to  be  stolidly  indifferent  to 
moral  distinctions,  nor  to  rest  contented  with  the 
admixture  of  the  evil  and  the  good  which  it 
cannot  wholly  and  immediately  help.  It  is  to  be 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  to  be  nobly  dis- 
contented with  things  as  they  are,  to  try  and  get 
the  evil  out  of  them  that  is  now  in  them.  For 
Christ  said,  ''I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth, 
but  a  sword  " — the  sword  now,  the  peace  in  the 
end — *  *  first  pure,  then  peaceable, "  is  the  Apostle's 
description  of  the  Christian  state. 

Note  the  relation  of  John  the  Baptist's  work  to 
Christ's.  He  gathered  the  sheaves  into  the 
threshing-floor,  the  multitudes  flocked  to  hear 
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him,  but  there  was  as  much  chaff  as  wheat  there, 
and  he  began  the  threshing  process;  he  set  their 
consciences  to  work,  preaching  the  baptism  of 
repentance,  representing  thus  for  all  time  the 
preliminary  work  of  the  Church  in  calling  men 
to  repentance,  breaking  the  husk  of  habit.  Mean- 
while God's  processes  of  providence  and  grace 
goes  on.  He  deals  with  men  by  His  tribulum  or 
threshing  instrument  of  tribulation.  The  word 
"tribulation"  signifies  just  the  pressing  and 
grinding  of  hearts  that  are  shut  up  to  themselves 
and  their  own  chosen  belongings,  as  the  rough- 
bottomed  sledge  is  drawn  round  and  round  over 
the  wheat  in  the  husk.  And  then,  when  the 
husk  is  opened,  and  the  time  has  come.  He  has 
His  people  tested.  Emergencies  arise  for  them. 
He  takes  them  up  and  exposes  them  to  His 
spiritual  influences,  which  are  as  the  wind  that 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  their  chaff  is  blown 
away,  and  the  wheat  in  them  remains  on  the 
threshing-floor  and  is  carried  at  last  into  the 
garner.  And  the  intelligent  workman  who  is 
God's  agent  in  this  spiritual  husbandry  is  the 
Christian  Church,  not  making  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  but  bringing  out  the  dif- 
ference, putting  things  in  their  true  light,  bring- 
ing men  into  contact  with  spiritual  forces,  ap- 
plying means  to  effect  God's  moral  and  spiritual 
ends  with  men. 

And  now,  leaving  for  a  moment  the  illustra- 
tion which  has  served  a  good  purpose  for  us, 
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but  keeping  in  mind  that  the  work  of  Christ 
and  His  Church  is  the  assertion  and  vindication  of 
good  and  true  principles,  that  the  Church  and  its 
principles  stand  for  all  good,  and  that  they  test 
and  discriminate  men,  and  things,  and  move- 
ments, let  us  see  how  the  test  is  applied  in  the 
common  and  public  concerns  of  men. 

There  are  many  points  in  the  action  of  civil 
society  at  which  the  right  and  the  wrong  ought 
to  be  distinguished  and  dealt  with  as  they  de- 
serve. The  personal  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth 
was  passed  amidst  a  condition  of  things  which, 
if  it  had  continued  and  developed,  would  have 
brought  the  world  to  moral  and  every  other  kind 
of  ruin.  But  He  put  a  set  of  principles  into  the 
world,  and  established  an  organization  to  maintain 
them  in  the  world,  which  rescued  it,  and  still  are 
the  basis  of  its  moral  life.  Christianity  now  is 
righteousness — there  is  no  getting  behind  that 
fact.  It  is  the  moral  standard  and  test  for  men. 
Its  principles  are  regulative.  But  not  without 
opposition.  A  right  principle,  strongly  and  op- 
portunely asserted,  creates  a  ferment.  But  it 
precipitates  the  evil,  brings  it  out  so  that  it  can 
be  distinguished.  And  from  time  to  time  right 
principles  are  asserted,  come  to  the  front,  raise 
a  controversy  and  triumph,  or  are  defeated,  and  try 
again.  They  test  men,  they  test  policies,  they 
test  public  movements.  This  is  a  continuous 
process.  It  is  God's  working  in  the  community 
— history  shows  that  it  is  a  beneficent  and  an 
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effectual  working.  The  world  will  never  stag- 
nate while  there  is  a  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  tossing  of  the  ocean  keeps  it  pure. 
Thank  the  Christ  Whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  when 
wrong  comes  to  light. 

The  same  is  true  in  a  thousand  instances  in  the 
social  life  and  habits  of  a  community.  There  is 
a  commingling  of  good  and  evil,  quietly,  un- 
challenged, until  some  test  question  arises,  and 
then  people  must  take  sides.  It  makes  confu- 
sions, heart-searchings,  alienations,  sometimes, 
but  it  cannot  be  avoided — the  wheat  and  the 
chaff  are  thrown  up  together,  and  the  wind  of 
God  separates  them. 

The  test  is  applied  often  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity itself,  within  the  very  sphere  of  Church 
action.  The  Church  is  tempted  to  worldliness. 
Low  principle,  unworthy  methods,  selfish  mo- 
tives, are  brought  from  time  to  time  into  strong 
contrast  with  essentially  Christian  principles. 
Nothing  is  ever  undertaken  by  and  for  the  Church 
but  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  put  in 
their  oar  to  swerve  it  a  little,  and  to  wreck  it  if 
they  can.  How  often,  for  example,  has  that  es- 
sential law  of  Christ's  Kingdom  to  be  re-asserted 
in  the  face  of  selfishness,  that  the  Church  is  mis- 
sionary— that  it  stands,  not  for  its  own  sake 
merely,  but  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  benefit 
of  the  world !  How  hard  it  is  to  keep  Christian 
people  up  to  that  principle  !  How  the  dry  husk 
of  materialism,  in  a  thousand  instances,  shuts 
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in  the  living  and  expanding  faith  of  Christians! 
How  much  "tribulation"  we  all  have  to  go 
through  in  order  to  enter  fully  and  heartily  into 
the  true  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  God! 

And  this  leads  to  an  obvious  application  of  the 
thought  of  the  text  to  the  individual  character. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  all  have  wheat  and  chaff 
mingled  in  us,  and  they  are  not  completely  sepa- 
rated in  us  to  the  end  of  our  days.  We  are  not 
yet  ready  for  the  garner.  The  winnowing  pro- 
cess is  going  on.  Test  questions  come  up  from 
time  to  time,  which  make  us  sad  with  self- 
knowledges.  In  the  details  of  each  personal  life 
Christ  is  continually  judging  us,  by  His  Spirit 
and  His  Church  pressing  us  to  practical  decisions 
in  conduct  and  so  in  character.  Questions,  as 
we  say,  ''come  up."  You  are  lying  quiet,  ac- 
cepting, it  may  be,  conventional  standards  of 
Christian  duty;  but  something  or  somebody 
brings  the  question  up,  and  you  cannot  escape 
it.  How  will  you  decide  it  ?  There  is  a  state 
of  suspense;  pros  and  cons  urge  themselves; 
conscience  and  inclination  are  in  controversy, 
and  your  decision  cannot  but  show  where  you 
belong.  God  send  you  the  gracious  breath  of  His 
Spirit  to  blow  the  chaff  away! 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  He,  not  we,  will 
gather  the  wheat  into  the  garner.  We  might 
mistake.  We  often  do  misjudge.  We  apply 
arbitrary  tests;  He  applies  real  ones.  There 
is  more  true  faith  in  many  men  than  we  imagine; 
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more  faith  in  men  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Church,  often,  than  they  themselves  imagine, 
for  they  and  we  are  apt  to  apply  conventional 
tests — to  think  that  certain  approved  forms  of 
experience,  certain  modes  of  expressing  faith,  are 
alone  conclusive.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are 
many  men  who  do  not  believe  in  their  own  faith, 
who  do  yet  believe  in  God.  '*He  who,  when 
goodness  is  impressively  put  before  him,  exhibits 
an  instinctive  loyalty  to  it,  starts  forward  to  take 
its  side,  trusts  himself  to  it;  such  a  man  has 
faith,  and  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  such  a 
man."  {Ecce  Homo.)  The  husk  that  shuts  in 
that  man's  faith,  and  kindles  its  expansion  and 
development  into  the  full  Christian  life  may  be 
conventional  irreligion,  or  the  mere  habit  of  being 
outside.  Just  as,  sad  to  say,  the  husk  that 
smothers  another  man's  true  spiritual  life  may  be 
conventional  religion,  or  the  mere  habit  of 
being  inside.  Tribulation  may  be  the  necessary 
process  for  both.  But  all  the  wheat  will  get 
into  the  garner,  and  all  the  chaff  will  be  consumed, 
thank  God!  And  the  final  judgment  by  Him 
Who  will  come  again  in  the  might  of  His  wisdom 
and  love  and  righteousness  and  truth  to  judge 
the  world,  will  be  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
the  wheat,  and  put  each  where  each  belongs. 
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INSPIRATION  AND  ITS  LIMITATIONS. 

''When  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  will  guide  jyou 
into  all  truth.^' — St.  John  xvi.  13, 

Though  its  Founder  has  passed  away  from 
earth,  yet  Christianity  is  a  present  fact  and  power. 
And  that  not  by  the  mere  momentum  of  an  im- 
pulse given  eighteen  centuries  ago,  but  in  virtue 
of  a  living  Spirit  working  through  all  its  agencies 
to-day.  To  guide  men  into  truth,  to  strengthen 
men  for  duty — this  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
just  so  long  as  human  judgment  is  fallible  and 
erring,  and  human  purpose  weak  and  frail. 

And  so  it  is  fitting  that  we  keep  festival  in  His 
honor,  *'by  Whose  holy  inspiration  we  think 
those  things  that  are  good,  and  by  Whose  mer- 
ciful guiding  we  perform  the  same  " ;  Who  puts 
in  operation  all  those  spiritual  forces  which  are 
intended  to  be  the  supreme  power  in  us;  Who 
is  with  us  in  every  inner  conflict  between  good 
and  evil,  the  Helper  of  our  infirmities,  "the  Lord, 
and  Giver  of  Life." 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  summed  up  in 
one  word,  Inspiration.     What  is  inspiration  ? 

It  is  not  something  confined  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  virtue  of  which  they  become  the 
word  of  God.  It  is  not  merely  a  past,  but  a 
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present  fact  as  well.  For  inspiration  is  the  in- 
breathing by  the  Spirit  of  God  of  life  and  power 
into  the  spirit  of  man.  The  living,  working 
force  for  good  in  the  world  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
"Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son."  The  Inspirer — Inbreather  of  moral  and 
spiritual  vitality. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  life  that  it  tends  to 
perfect  forms,  but  circumstances  modify  its  de- 
velopment. The  tendency  of  a  tree  is  towards 
shapeliness  and  fruitfulness,  but  its  symmetry 
is  impaired  and  its  productive  power  diminished 
by  unfavorable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  and 
culture.  And  so  of  the  physical  life  of  man, 
there  is  some  account  to  be  given,  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  has  grown  up,  of  every 
imperfect  and  abnormal  human  frame. 

The  life-giving  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
likewise  follow  this  law,  and  here  we  find  the 
reason  for  whatever  of  imperfectness  appears  in 
the  communication  of  God  to  us,  whether  by 
His  word,  His  Church,  or  by  His  influence  on 
individual  men.  Inspiration  is  in  itself  sufficient 
for  its  purpose,  but  it  is  influence,  and  not  control. 
In  its  practical  working  it  meets  with  limitations 
which  are  human  and  earthly.  Yet  it  accom- 
plishes, substantially,  what  it  sets  out  to  do. 
The  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  failure.  He 
has  inspired  the  Bible.  He  still  inspires  the 
Church.  He  inspires  also  the  individual  Christian 
man. 
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These  three  modes  of  inspiration  must  be  re- 
membered when  we  speak  of  either  of  them,  or 
else  we  get  hold  only  of  half-truths.  The  ultra- 
Protestant  dwells  only  on  the  past  inspiration  of 
a  Book,  and  so  has  hold  of  a  half  truth.  The 
Romanist  insists  mainly  on  the  present  inspir- 
ation of  the  Church,  and  so  he  gets  hold  of  a 
half  truth.  The  Quaker,  and  the  humanitarian 
also,  hold  that  every  individual  man  is  directly 
inspired  by  the  Divinity  that  fills  the  universe, 
and  so  he  ignores  Bible  and  Church,  holding  on 
to  his  half  truth  in  turn.  Put  these  half  truths 
together,  and  you  get  the  whole  truth  about  the 
Holy  Spirit's  work  in  the  world. 

I .  Consider,  first,  His  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
I  have  used  the  common  expression,  but  I  can- 
not too  strongly  urge  upon  your  remembrance 
what  would  correct  much  misunderstanding  if  it 
were  remembered,  that  the  inspiration  is  not  in 
the  books,  but  in  the  men  who  write  them.  The 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Book,  and  of 
every  word  and  letter  therein,  came  in  with  the 
Westminster  Confession,  was  unknown  to  the 
early  Church,  and  is  not  the  doctrine  of  our  own. 
That  is  expressed  in  the  article,  "  Holy  Scripture 
containeth  all  things  necessary  to  our  salvation," 
and  is  well  put  in  the  Collect,  ''Blessed  Lord, 
Who  hast  caused  all  holy  Scriptures  to  be  written 
for  our  learning."  If  other  Protestants  had  been 
contented  with  such  intelligible  and  reasonable 
statements,  the  world  would  have  been  spared 
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much  controversy,  and  much  criticism,  higher 
and  lower.  Revelation  does  not  imply  verbal 
inspiration. 

But  a  sufficient  revelation  God  has  most  as- 
suredly given  us,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  writers  of  Scripture.  It  was 
needful  that  He  should  make  Himself  known  to 
men.  We  could  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  our 
own  Father,  for  He  claims  our  love  and  duty. 
We  must  know  Him  as  a  Person  and  His  attitude 
and  relation  to  us — that  which  of  all  things  it 
most  concerns  us  to  know,  and  the  knowledge 
of  which  our  hungering  hearts  could  never  other- 
wise attain. 

And  yet,  our  knowledge  of  Him  is  not  com- 
plete. How  many  perplexities  and  doubts  we 
have  !  How  many  inexplicable  things  we  find 
in  Scripture — not  enough  to  destroy  our  confi- 
dence and  shake  our  trust  in  God,  yet  enough  to 
trouble  us.  So  many  things  **  hard  to  be  under- 
stood," that  though  through  all  the  mists  of  un- 
certainty we  can  most  of  us  behold  His  face  in 
righteousness,  yet  we  do  wonder  why  it  is  not 
clearer. 

The  clouds  that  obscure  the  sun  are  earth 
born.  Consider  the  conditions  under  which  the 
revelation  is  given  and  received. 

The  instrument  through  which  it  is  made  to 
us  is  human  speech.  It  is  an  inadequate  instru- 
ment, but  the  only  available  one.  We  have 
framed  language  with  reference  mainly  to  the 
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uses  of  our  ordinary  life;  it  is  the  medium  of  ex- 
change for  every-day  thoughts  and  feelings. 
With  all  its  stretching  it  cannot  be  made  to  fully 
embrace  those  higher  and  infinite  ideas  which  a 
communication  with  Divine  things  must  neces- 
sarily suggest. 

And  then,  again,  this  revelation  is  not  written 
on  the  heavens  by  the  finger  of  God.  It  comes 
through  men  as  His  agents — inspired  men,  but 
with  all  their  own  individuality.  The  person- 
ality of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  John,  of  David,  and 
Solomon,  and  Isaiah,  is  on  all  that  they  have 
written.  Doubtless  it  is  better  so.  The  best 
telescope  is  said  to  be  that  in  which  the  light 
from  the  heavenly  body  comes  not  directly  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  but  is  reflected  to  it  from 
the  surface  of  a  mirror.  It  may  be  that  we  see 
and  know  God  better,  for  our  purpose,  as  the 
knowledge  of  Him  comes  to  us  reflected  from 
other  human  hearts  and  minds,  which  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  its  reception  and  transmis- 
sion. "We  see  through  a  glass,  darkly,"  says 
St.  Paul.  The  reflector  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is 
sufficient.  We  shall  see  "face  to  face"  by  and 
by,  when  all  these  limitations  are  removed. 
Whatever  the  reason,  this  is  the  fact,  in  the 
Divine  order. 

And  perhaps  the  reason  is  not  far  to  find.    Our 

capacity  is  limited.     Communications  made  to  us 

must  have  some   relation  with  the  power  we 

have  to   appropriate    knowledge  and   make   it 
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practical — light  may  dazzle  rather  than  illumi- 
nate. Knowledge  now  is  for  the  sake  of  love 
and  duty;  in  another  world  it  grows  from  more 
to  more,  and  we  shall  know  as  we  are  known. 
Knowledge  for  its  own  sake  may  have  a  mean- 
ing there. 

These,  then,  are  limitations  of  the  Scripture 
revelation  of  God — the  inadequacy  of  human 
speech,  the  personality  of  human  agents,  and 
our  own  limited  capacity  for  Divine  commu- 
nications. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all.  Scripture  answers 
its  purpose.  To  the  mind  that  is  humble  and 
teachable,  God  reveals  Himself,  into  the  heart 
that  is  open,  He  pours  the  moving  conviction  of 
His  love.  "With  this  man  will  I  dwell,"  saith 
God,  ''even  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit,  and  that  trembleth  at  My  word." 
The  first  qualification  for  knowing  God  is  to 
have  the  honest  purpose  of  love  and  duty.  '*  If 
a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words,  and 
My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  Our  abode  with  him."  The 
Scriptures  are  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  adequacy  to  the  purpose  is  all  we  can 
look  for  here. 

2.  In  the  second  place.  What  is  meant  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Church  } 

It  began  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,   and  we 
know  from  the  record  what  it  meant  then.     It 
was,  in  substance,  a  gift  of  power  to  do  the  or- 
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dained  work  of  the  Church  in  bringing  men  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  in  teaching 
them  truth,  and  helping  them  to  duty.  The  life 
and  power  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  the 
ages  stand  in  its  continued  inspiration  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Church!     When  we 
reflect,  this  is  seen  to  be  a  very  necessary  and 
true  behef.    In  the  Creed,  after  we  have  said,  ''  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  we  go  on  to  say,  "  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins,"  and 
the  rest.     They  stand  together.     For,  shall  we 
say  that  the  Church  is  not  inspired  ?    That  she  is 
a  living  Church,  yet  with  no  in-breathing  of  the 
life  of  God;  that  she  lives  by  her  own  inherent 
vitality,  or  in  virtue  of  power  derived  from  some 
other  and  inferior  source  ?    She  has  the  promise 
that  she  shall  never  fail,  her  purpose  never  be 
defeated.     '*Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world."   This  is  the  manner  of  the 
Saviour's  presence— by  the  continual  gift  of  the 
Spirit.     *'  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will 
come  to  you.     I  will  send  you  another  Com- 
forter, even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  He  may  abide 
with  you  forever. "     ' '  When  He  is  come.  He  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth." 

Has  this  promise  been  fulfilled?     Not,   per- 
haps, according  to  our  natural  expectations.    We 
would  have  had  a  society  whose  claim  none 
could  dispute;  which  should  have  fallen  into  no 
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error  on  any  point;  whose  teachers  should 
always  have  taught  the  perfect  truth  of  God, 
which  truth  should  always  be  perfectly  exempli- 
fied in  the  lives  of  its  members.  It  should  have 
been  true  and  equal  to  its  mission  as  the  one 
Catholic  Church;  its  doors  should  have  been  by 
this  time  opened  to  all,  and  all  should  have 
entered  into  it  and  been  saved. 

If  such  is  our  ideal — and  it  may  well  be — then 
we  are  very  sure  that  it  has  not  been  realized. 
The  Church  of  Christ  has  been  divided  and 
broken.  Its  teachers  have  often  erred  and  gone 
astray.  Its  members,  sanctified  and  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  God,  have  often  and  much  discredited 
their  profession. 

And  all  this  no  recent  or  exceptional  thing. 
It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  It  was  the 
case,  we  find,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  while 
yet  they,  and  many  others  with  them,  were,  as 
is  plainly  declared  in  Scripture,  inspired.  Envy 
and  strife,  divisions,  partisanship,  worldliness, 
coldness,  formalism,  indifference  to  the  deeper 
realities  of  religion,  error  in  doctrine,  and  vicious- 
ness  of  life — these  things  have  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  we  look  in  vain  through  history 
for  the  Church  as  it  ought  to  be. 

But  all  this,  again,  is  the  imperfectness  of  hu- 
man instrumentality,  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Divine  institution,  and  impeding  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  beneficent  design.  The  treasure  was 
in  earthen  vessels.  The  councils  of  the  Church 
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have  been  fallible,  and  have  often  erred.  Her 
ministers  have  been  human,  and  therefore  weak, 
unwise,  and  sinful.  Her  members — all  we  can 
say  of  them  is  that  they  have  never  been  equal 
to  their  position.  When  we  see  how  much  the 
Church  has  not  done,  we  are  ready  to  pronounce 
it  a  failure. 

But  we  look  again,  and  see  what  it  has  done. 
That  it  has  preserved  among  men  the  knowledge 
of  the  Triune  God.  That  it  has  kept  the  original 
Scriptures,  and  the  ancient  creeds,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic ministry.  That  in  all  these  1800  years  men 
have  been  baptized  into  Christ;  have  been  taught 
the  elementary  truths  of  God  as  Father,  of  sin, 
redemption,- judgment;  have  been  made  to  recog- 
nize the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  in- 
vested with  the  sanctions  of  Divine  law;  have 
been  taught  a  charity  wonderful  and  strange  to 
the  natural  man;  have  lived  lives  of  holiness, 
and  died  in  the  confidence  and  comfort  of  a 
holy  hope — all  this  shows  the  Christian  society 
founded  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to  have  been 
no  failure  in  its  main  design  as  towards  men. 

Nor  yet  as  towards  God.  The  Church  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  one  organization  existing 
on  the  earth  for  the  common  worship  of  God, 
and  her  temples  have  been  open,  her  festivals 
observed,  the  acceptable  incense  of  worship  has 
ascended  from  her  altars.  The  glorious  company 
of  the  Apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
prophets,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  have 
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praised  Him.  The  holy  Church  throughout  all 
the  world  has  acknowledged  Him.  She  has 
conveyed  the  gifts  of  God  to  men,  she  has  pre- 
sented the  offerings  of  men  to  God.  She  has 
succeeded  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  in 
applying  His  truths  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men — she  has  succeeded,  even  though  with  an 
imperfect  success.  The  imperfectness  is  human, 
the  success  is  Divine.  It  comes  of  the  present 
and  continued  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I 
know  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world,  and 
the  blessings  which  have  followed  it.  The  his- 
tory of  Christianity  has  always  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  Divine  power  and  life  tending  to  ex- 
press itself  in  a  perfect  Christian  society,  but 
restrained  by  the  imperfections  and  limitations  of 
the  material  out  of  which  this  society  had  to  be 
formed. 

3.  There  was  then  the  original  inspiration  of 
the  writers  of  Scripture.  There  is  the  continual 
inspiration  of  the  Church  as  the  witness  and 
keeper  of  the  Faith,  and  the  channel  of  Divine 
grace  to  man.  And  lastly  there  is  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  individual  Christian — the  imparting 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  every  human  soul  of  life 
and  power  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  truth 
and  grace  of  God. 

Does  this   again  seem  a  novel  and  startling 
statement,  that  there  is  an   inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  vouchsafed  to  every  man  }     It  is 
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most  true  and  evangelical.  For  as  the  writers 
of  Scripture  were  inspired  to  write  it,  so  are  we 
inspired  to  read  it  and  to  live  it.  There  is  an 
answering  operation  within  us  to  correspond 
with  what  has  been  done  for  us.  Are  we  not 
conscious  that  the  Bible  comes  to  us  as  no  other 
book  ever  comes,  that  it  fits  our  spirits,  so  to 
speak,  that  as  by  one  and  the  same  hand  the  key 
is  fitted  to  the  lock  and  the  lock  prepared  for  the 
key,  so  is  the  truth  to  be  apprehended  and  the 
capacity  to  apprehend  imparted  by  the  same 
Almighty  power. 

This  is  very  far  from  that  vain  conceit  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  individual  is  the  supreme  law 
to  himself,  that  it  overrides  all  external  revela- 
tions, that  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  nothing, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  nothing,  when 
they  seem  to  conflict  with  what  he  deems  the 
higher  law  of  his  own  convictions.  But  the 
basis  of  all  true  religion  is  a  revelation.  It  comes 
to  us  from  without.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
originate  a  faith,  but  to  receive,  examine,  inspect 
and  obey  authentic  revelation ;  and  for  this  we 
are  qualified  by  the  continual  help  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

For,  not  only  mental  but  moral  qualifications 
are  necessary  in  dealing  with  communications 
from  God.  Integrity  of  purpose,  love  of  truth, 
and  willingness  to  follow  where  it  may  lead, 
these  are  of  more  value  than  acuteness  of  intel- 
lect and  soundness  of  judgment;  these  are  the 
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single  eye  which  if  we  have,  our  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light.  Humility  brings  us  nearer 
to  God  than  ability.  Hidden  often  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  Divine  things  are  revealed  unto 
babes.  The  Spirit  teacheth  us  the  deep  things 
of  God,  so  far  as  we  are  willing  and  competent 
to  receive  them. 

We  are  greatly  guarded  from  mistakes  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration  when  we  remember  two 
things:  first,  that  the  presence  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  continuous,  and  second,  that  it  is  in 
such  manner  and  measure  as  is  proper  and  ad- 
equate for  the  purpose  intended. 

His  presence  is  continuous.  He  did  not  in- 
spire a  book  and  then  retire  from  the  world. 
This  period  in  which  we  live  is  the  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit.  He  is  to  abide  with  us  forever. 
He  is  the  Source  of  our  spiritual  life.  He  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirits.  He  "sanctifieth  the 
people  of  God."  He  teaches  us  to  pray,  **the 
Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication."  *'  He  mak- 
eth  intercession  for  us."  He  helps  us  in  our 
conflicts  with  evil.  We  are  "strengthened 
with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man." 
He  guides  us  into  all  the  deepest  truth  we 
know. 

And  yet  His  influence  is  not  an  absolute  con- 
trol, but  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  which  is  to 
impart  to  willing  souls  such  certitude  of  truth 
as  may  guide  them,  and  such  grace  as  may 
strengthen  them  to  do  their  duty.  He  is  pour- 
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ing  light  in  upon  us  from  every  side  when  our 
eyes  are  open.  We  are  not  to  be  timorous  and 
suspicious  of  any  means  of  real  knowledge  as  if 
it  were  unsanctified ;  we  cannot  slight  it  as  un- 
important. 

Criticism,  if  it  be  reverent,  may  bring  us 
helps  from  philology  and  history  and  science. 
Authority,  if  it  be  legitimate,  may  settle  some 
doubtful  questions  by  the  voice  of  Christen- 
dom. Individual  interpretation,  if  it  be  honest 
and  devout,  is  entitled  to  respect  and  considera-- 
tion. 

For  the  original  revelation  was  adequate  to  its 
main  purpose,  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  by  the  operation  of  the  same  Spirit  the 
Church  has  been,  notwithstanding  all  its  errors 
and  imperfections,  a  living  Church  preserving  the 
truth,  and  conveying  to  individual  souls  the 
strengthening  grace  of  God.  And  we  are  made, 
by  the  same  Spirit,  competent  to  understand  the 
Scriptures  for  all  practical  purposes.  No  honest 
seeker  has  failed  to  learn  his  duty  there,  and  suf- 
ficient motive  to  obedience  and  love.  We  are  not 
perfect  Christians,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  is  working 
in  us  towards  making  of  us  the  best  that  we  can 
here  become. 

And  this  is  all  we  should  expect  in  a  proba- 
tionary condition.  The  question  here  is  whether 
we  have  the  germ  and  principle — the  complete 
ideal  is  to  be  realized  in  the  future.  He  is  the 
Quickener  of  the  germ  of  spiritual  vitality. 
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**  More  life,  and  fuller,  that  we  want," 

SO  that  the  service  of  God,  worship,  work, 
giving — all  Christian  sentiment  and  duty — shall 
be,  not  a  drudgery,  but  a  joy  of  living,  and  the 
earnest  of  a  worthy  immortality,  an  everlasting 
life  worth  living. 
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'"''  IVbat  manner  of  child  shall  this  he  ?  " — St.  Luke  i.  66. 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  the  wondering 
"  neighbors  and  cousins  "  assembled  when  John 
Baptist  was  admitted,  by  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
to  membership  in  the  Jewish  Church.  Their 
enquiry  was  answered  in  the  song  of  Zacharias, 
who  with  prophetic  vision  looked  forward  to  the 
advent  of  yet  Another,  Whose  forerunner  his  in- 
fant son  should  be:  "And  thou,  child,  shall  be 
called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest,  for  thou  shalt 
go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  to  prepare  His 
ways." 

But  the  enquiry  thus  made  is  applicable  to 
every  child  born  into  the  world:  "What  man- 
ner of  child  shall  this  be?"  For  though  there 
may  be  nothing  specially  noticeable  about  the 
infancy  of  children,  we  know  there  is  an  indi- 
viduality which  belongs  to  each,  a  germ  which 
will  develop  into  something  that  has  no  exact 
parallel  anywhere.  In  some  respects  every  child 
is  unlike  every  other  that  ever  has  been  born,  or 
ever  will  be.  Unlike  in  form  and  feature,  unlike 
in  temper  and  disposition,  unlike  in  natural 
capacity  and  acquired  ability,  unlike  in  outward 
circumstance  and  in  inward  character.  The 
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same  elements  are  there,  but  susceptible  of  infin- 
ite diversity  in  their  combinations.  We  may  say, 
if  we  choose,  that  this  child  will  be  like  other 
children,  and  to  a  certain  extent  so  he  will — 
with  like  passions  and  propensities,  like  ex- 
periences, like  influences,  this  child  shall  be  in 
general  like  all  children,  but  in  particular  like 
none. 

There  is  room,  therefore,  for  this  enquiry; 
there  is  an  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  chil- 
dren. The  prophetic  eye  might  look  over  the 
children  who  sit  here  side  by  side,  looking  over 
the  same  Prayer  Books,  saying  the  same  words 
of  prayer,  and  trace  their  future  course  in  lines  of 
wide  divergence.  Of  one  he  might  predict,  as 
of  John  Baptist,  ''  Thou  shalt  go  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  ways,  to  give  knowl- 
edge of  salvation  unto  His  people."  On  another 
he  might  look,  and  track  him  in  an  evil  and  un- 
happy course,  and  drop  the  veil  before  he  looked 
too  far.  While  before  another  he  might  see 
stretching  out  the  dead  level  of  an  aimless  and 
useless  life,  and  then  a  departure  hence,  un- 
noticed and  unregretted.  It  has  been  said: 
"We  look  upon  an  unconscious  infant,  and  it  is 
as  it  were  a  drop  of  water  on  the  summit  of  the 
Andes.  A  pebble,  the  finger  of  a  child,  may  turn 
it;  but  that  moment  decides  whether  it  shall 
meet  and  mingle  with  the  stormy  Atlantic,  or 
rest  and  glitter  on  the  bosom  of  the  broad 
Pacific."  The  illustration  may  serve  to  give  us  a 
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conception  of  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  over 
the  future  of  an  infant's  life,  and  the  seemingly 
trivial  causes  which  influence — though  they 
never  can  decide,  for  nothing  external  can  ever 
decide — its  destiny.  The  starting  of  a  life  is  of 
inexpressible  importance,  for  who  of  us  will 
venture  to  say  when  moral  and  spiritual  influ- 
ences commence  to  act,  and  when  the  shaping 
of  the  life  begins  ?  Much  depends  on  that,  but, 
thank  God!  not  everything.  Influences  from 
above  may  fall — light  and  heat  from  the  heavens 
— the  light  of  God's  converting  truth,  the  warmth 
of  God's  converting  love,  and  release  any  single 
drop  in  the  stream  of  human  life  from  the  attrac- 
tion of  earthly  influences,  and  lift  it,  and  carry  it 
over  to  the  other  side. 

But  no  earthly  analogy  may  express  the  un- 
fathomable mystery  of  the  human  will.  Here 
lies  the  main  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  child's 
future.  //  is  uncertain  because  he  is  free.  There 
is  no  such  uncertainty  in  the  lower  forms  of  life. 
If  the  seed  lives  and  develops  at  all,  we  know  in 
substance  what  its  development  will  be.  We 
know  what  manner  of  tree  it  shall  be,  and  that 
whatever  modifies  its  size,  or  shape,  or  quality, 
is  due  to  its  environment  of  soil  and  climate  and 
moisture,  and  not  to  any  choice  which  itself  has 
made. 

But  the  child  will  be  free  to  shape  his  course, 
to  adopt  or  reject  principles  of  faith  and  duty 
which  will  determine  the  character  of  his  life. 
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This  idea  of  human  freedom  lies  at  the  basis  of 
Christian  training.  There  is  no  unseen  and  in- 
calculable power  overmastering  human  wills. 
There  is  no  necessity  upon  any  man  which  pre- 
vents his  living  the  Christian  life,  so  far  as  his 
knowledge  extends.  We  can  work  hopefully  in 
Christian  training,  bringing  all  healthful  influ- 
ences to  bear.  These  cannot  secure,  but  they 
can  promote  a  right  decision  in  the  crises  of  life. 
The  future  of  children  can  be  so  influenced  by 
influencing  the  present,  that  the  Christian  life 
will  be  the  reasonable  probability. 

This  is  a  practical  point,  the  general  efficiency  of 
religious  training.  In  such  training  there  are 
three  principal  elements. 

I.  At  the  basis  of  it  all  lies  Baptism,  the  bring- 
ing the  child  into  covenant  with  God.  He  is  to  be 
trained,  not  in  order  that  he  may  become  a  Chris- 
tian, but  because  he  is  one,  and  ought  to  con- 
tinue such,  **that  this  child  may  lead  the  rest  of 
his  life  according  to  this  beginning." 

Consider  the  two-fold  effect  of  Baptism.  In 
the  first  place  it  has  a  moral  effect — it  brings  the 
child  within  the  environment  of  Christian  influ- 
ences. It  brings  him  into  his  heavenly  Father's 
earthly  house  and  family.  The  Church  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  upon  earth,  the  household  of  God, 
and  one  purpose  of  the  household  is  the  training  of 
the  young.  Those  he  finds  around  him  are  the 
members  of  Christ,  in  sympathy  with  his  religious 
thought  and  life.  He  is  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere, 
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subject  to  spiritual  influences.     He  is  taught  that 
he  has  a  place  in  God's  kingdom,  that  faith  and 
duty  are  for  him  not  simply  at  some  future  time, 
but  now,  and  progressively  as  he  grows  more  and 
more  capable  for  them.     And  this  fact  tends  to 
make  him  receive  readily,  and  as  it  were  insen- 
sibly. Christian  teachings  and  impressions.    They 
come  in  upon  him  in  a  natural  order,  and  in  his 
impressible  time,  when  everything  he  sees  is 
right  to  him,  and  all  he  hears  is  truth,  and  any- 
thing other  than  the  love  and  fear  of  God  is  an 
unthought-of  thing.     This  is  as  it  should  be,  and 
is  a  proper  result  of  Baptism,  and  of  the  position 
into  which  Baptism  brings  the  Christian  child. 
I  must  use  again  the  expression  I  have  often  used 
here:    The   Christian  position  is  the  appointed 
means  for  bringing  about  the  Christian  disposition. 
What  a  difference  it  makes  that  I  can  say  to  the 
children  in  our  Sunday-school,  children,  you  are 
here  in  your  Father's  family,  you  are  God's  chil- 
dren, signed  and  sealed  as  His,  the  mark  of  the 
cross  is  on  your  brow— now  therefore  try,  with 
His  help,  which  will  most  surely  be  given  you, 
to  live  as  you  know  His  children  ought  to  live. 
You  are  not  outside,  but  inside  the  Christian 
Church. 

And,  being  inside,  under  a  promise  of  grace, 
they  receive  grace.  Not  irresistible  grace,  but 
grace  to  balance  weakness  with  strength,  and 
innate  evil  with  infused  good.  They  are  at  once 
in  two  worlds.  The  helpful  influences  of  the 
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Spiritual  world  are  set  over  against  the  hinder- 
ing influences  of  the  natural  world,  and  they  are 
free  to  choose  between  them.  For  this  is  the  in- 
ward part  or  thing  signified  in  Baptism,  the 
touch  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
child  which  makes  it  not  an  outward  rite  merely, 
but  what  our  Saviour  described  it  to  Nicodemus, 
a  baptism  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  not 
separately,  but  together. 

2.  And  so  the  second  element  in  a  true  relig- 
ious training  is  the  development  of  the  sense  of  a 
responsibility  already  existing. 

The  baptized  child  is  not  to  wait  until  he  is 
old  enough  to  choose,  before  he  enters  on  the 
Christian  life.  He  is  in  it  from  the  first.  There 
is  no  time  when  he  can  say,  I  have  made  no 
profession  of  religion,  therefore  religious  faith 
and  duty  is  for  me  an  open  question.  I  am 
free.  I  mean  to  be  a  Christian  some  day,  but 
for  the  present  I  will  enjoy  my  freedom  from 
obligation. 

But  such  is  not  God's  plan.  Children  are 
to  grow  up  in  the  Church  just  as  they  grow 
up  in  the  State,  citizens  from  the  first,  with 
responsibilities  proportioned  to  their  capacities 
for  fulfilling  them.  What  should  we  think 
of  the  theory  that  a  man  is  under  no  obliga- 
tions as  an  American  citizen  because  he  was 
born  into  them  and  had  not  of  himself  assumed 
them  ?  Such  a  principle  would  disorganize 
the  State.  So  would  it  disorganize  the  Church. 
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All  analogy  teaches  us  that  the  order  is,  first 
duty,  then  doctrine  ;  first,  submission  to  law, 
and  then  study  and  acceptance  of  the  law. 
Ask  a  child  whether  he  ought  to  obey  his 
parents,  and  he  will  answer  :  Of  course  I 
ought.  Ask  him  why,  and  he  has  never  yet 
thought  of  the  reason.  This,  in  the  family, 
in  the  State,  and  in  the  Church,  is  God's  provi- 
dential order. 

3.  A  third  element  in  Christian  training  is, 
home  teaching  and  example. 

This  is  one  of  those  things  the  importance  of 
which  every  one  acknowledges,  and  almost  every 
one  forgets  or  undervalues.  Home  teaching  and 
example  !  What  strange  ponderings  must  come 
often  into  children's  minds  when  they  take  in 
the  fact  that  their  parents,  or  either  of  them,  are 
unbaptized,  or  practically  unreligious  !  How 
there  begins  then  that  balancing  of  affections,  and 
trusts,  and  convictions  which  weakens  the  faith 
and  conscience  of  the  young,  and  is  so  effective 
an  ally  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
Few  men  would  be  satisfied  that  their  children 
should  not  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and,  starting  from  Baptism, 
"lead  the  rest  of  their  lives  according  to  this  be- 
ginning." Happy  inconsistency,  often,  but  al- 
ways perilous  ! 

By  such  a  training,  then,  founded  on  the  fact 
of  Baptism,  bringing  out  the  sense  of  a  present 
and    not    merely    a  future    responsibility,    and 
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Strengthened  by  the  pervading  influence  of  ex- 
ample, the  uncertainty  of  the  child's  future  may 
be  lessened.  It  cannot  be  altogether  removed. 
No  amount  of  training  can  determine,  it  can  only 
influence  the  future.  For  every  one,  at  his  years 
of  discretion,  must  choose  whether  he  will  con- 
tinue in  the  course  he  has  begun,  and  abide  in  his 
Father's  house  wherein  he  was  born  again.  God 
applies  no  constraining  force  to  keep  him  there, 
and  what  grace  cannot  effect  cannot  be  effected 
by  education.  But  in  general,  we  need  not  fear 
that  Christian  training  will  be  labor  lost.  A 
large  experience  in  the  families  of  the  Church 
shows  that  it  is  not. 

And  if  this  experience  finds  many  exceptions, 
and  young  people  do  often  get  away  from  truth 
and  right,  still  this  early  training  is  a  strong  in- 
fluence to  draw  them  back,  and  a  help  and  guide 
to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life.  The 
standard  of  a  true  life  can  never  be  utterly  lost 
from  the  consciousness  of  one  who  has  been 
once  taught  it.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  people  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  their 
true  relation  to  God  and  their  neighbor,  deep 
down  at  the  bottom  of  their  minds  and  memo- 
ries, even  while  it  fails  to  control  their  active  life. 
Appeals  to  conscience  have  something  to  go 
upon.  It  is  something,  in  the  latter  days  of  life, 
to  know  what  repentance  is  and  implies.  Says 
the  Baroness  Bunsen,  speaking  of  a  lady  of  rank 
who  had  lived  a  bad  life  (Vol.  i.,  p.  2^^)\  "I 
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am  thankful  to  know  that  she  expired  in  faith 
and  peace.  She  had  offended  greatly,  but  she 
had  repented,  and  it  had  been  her  habit  of  mind 
for  years  to  seek  pardon  through  Christ.  She 
has  had  cause  to  bless  the  memory  of  her  mother ; 
had  not  notions  of  religion  been  instilled  in  child- 
hood, after  the  life  she  has  led  she  would  hardly 
have  been  able  to  imbibe  them." 

A  man  of  over  four-score,  in  conversation  with 
me  in  a  neighboring  parish  a  few  weeks  since, 
bore  this  strong  and  touching  testimony:  **I 
have  heard  in  my  life-time  more  than  six  thou- 
sand sermons,  for  I  have  always  gone  regularly 
to  church ;  but,  all  together,  they  have  not  influ- 
enced me  so  much  as  the  teachings  I  had  on 
Sunday  afternoons  from  the  lips  of  my  mother." 
He  might  have  added,  that  the  teachings  were 
the  key  to  the  sermons. 

I  have  said  these  things  to-day  because  I  am 
greatly  exercised  to  find  how  largely  the  good 
old  fashion  of  home-teaching  of  children  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  while  the  Sunday-school  does 
so  little  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  And  that 
not  because  the  idea  of  the  Sunday-school  is  not 
a  good  one,  but  because  it  is  charged  with  a  duty 
to  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not 
equal,  and  because  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
home-teaching,  rather  than  as  a  supplement 
to  it.  Few  children  now  can  find  their  way 
through  the  Bible  as  many  of  us  were  taught  to 
find  it;  few  can  intelligently  use  their  Prayer 
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Books.  What  can  we  expect,  when  an  hour 
a  week,  amid  distractions,  under  the  guidance 
often  of  immature  teachers,  with  parents  in- 
different to]  their  children's  regularity,  punctu- 
ality, and  fthat  home-study  of  their  lessons 
which  is  the  parents'  opportunity,  is  all  that 
the  family  Twill  allow  the  Church  to  give  to 
their  instruction  ?  And  what  can  be  more 
unsuitable  than  the  spectacle,  which  is  wit- 
nessed every  Sunday  by  the  congregation  com- 
ing to  church  for  the  afternoon  service,  of 
three-fourths  of  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
school  going  away  from  it  ? 

It  is  an  annual  distress  and  discouragement  to 
me,  when  1  begin  to  prepare  young  candidates 
for  Confirmation,  to  find  how  slight  a  basis  of 
Christian  training  I  have  to  go  upon.  I  have 
seriously  pondered  as  to  how  I  might  get  the 
adolescent  boys  and  girls  into  a  week-day  class 
for  my  personal  instruction  during  the  larger 
part  of  the  year,  in  the  principles  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  religion.  But  even  in  the  limited 
period  of  preparation  for  Confirmation,  I  find  that 
parents  are  willing  to  let  other  things,  social  en- 
gagements, symphony  concerts,  and  all  sorts  of 
things,  hinder  and  distract  the  candidates;  and  I 
have  but  little  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  secure  their  attendance  for  the  two  or 
three  years  before  and  after  Confirmation  for  the 
general  training  which  at  their  age  they  ought  to 
have.  And  the  outcome  is  unintelligent  Chris- 
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tians,  untrained  Churchmen  and  women,  super- 
ficial thinking  and  feeling  on  the  greatest  of  all 
subjects,  and  therefore  a  ready  surrender  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  duty  to  the  naturally  welcome  sug- 
gestions of  unbelief  in  their  young  manhood  or 
womanhood,  when,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "they 
begin  to  think  for  themselves,"  but  in  reality  do 
not  think,  or  have  no  guidance  in  their  thinking. 
And  then,  later  on,  when  nothingarianism  is 
found  to  be  so  conspicuously  empty  of  spiritual 
satisfaction,  comes  the  temptation  to  fancy  that 
in  the  surrender  of  thought  and  conscience  to 
the  guidance  of  Romanism  they  may  find  an 
easier  and  surer  way  of  satisfying  their  spiritual 
appetencies.  For  people  do  not  ordinarily  go 
to  Rome  as  the  result  of  intellectual  processes, 
nor  are  they  often  unbelievers  from  anything 
that  can  really  be  called  intellectual  compulsion. 
Intellectual  honesty  and  moral  earnestness,  on  a 
basis  of  sound  'Bible  and  Church  training,  will 
keep  most  people  from  both  these  harbors  of 
indolence. 

I  utter  this  note  of  warning  to  members  of  the 
Church,  that  their  children  are  not  going  to  be 
as  well-informed  Christians  and  Churchmen  as 
they  are  themselves,  unless  they  take  more  pains 
about  it,  unless  they  second  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  and  the  ministry  to  teach  them,  and 
unless  they  exhibit  in  their  own  lives,  and  in 
their  domestic  arrangements,  the  example  of 
caring  for  these  things  supremely.  Let  some 
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Other  things  drop  out  from  your  busy  and  over- 
driven lives  rather  than  this.  ''What  manner 
of  child  shall  your  child  be  ? "  Is  there  any 
more  concerning  question  for  a  Christian  parent 
than  this  ? 

The  seriousness  of  this  enquiry  which  I  press 
upon  you  to-day,  words  cannot  fully  express.  It 
is  not,  What  shall  he  have  ?  but,  What  shall  he 
be  ?  The  former  is  the  point  which  the  world 
makes.  In  its  estimation  he  is  according  to  what 
he  bas.  This  is  a  small  estimate  of  humanity. 
Says  Jeremy  Taylor,  ''How  much,  then,  is  a 
man  inferior  to  a  gold  mine!  "  It  is  not  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Scriptures:  "A  man's  life  consist- 
eth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth."  What  he  bas  is  matter  of  tempor- 
ary concernment,  "he  shall  carry  nothing  away 
with  him  when  he  dieth";  but  what  he  is,  is 
matter  of  eternal  interest. 

"  What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be  ?  "  What 
— in  relation  to  this  world  ?  What — in  relation 
to  the  world  to  come  ?  What  shall  he  be?  not, 
What  shall  he  seem  ?  What — in  presence  of  his 
own  conscience  ?  What — in  the  sight  of  God, 
"Who  searcheth  the  hearts  and  trieth  the  reins 
of  the  children  of  men  "  ?  What  shall  he  be 
when  temptation  tries  him,  when  sure-coming 
trouble  is  heavy  upon  him,  when  prosperity 
wears  its  seductive  smile  ?  What  shall  he  be 
when  he  is  himself  his  only  company  on  the  bed 
of  sickness,  with  nothing  to  hide  him  from  him- 
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self,  and  when  no  unreality  can  stand  before  his 
searching  self-consciousness  ?  What — in  the  hour 
of  death  ?    What — in  the  day  of  judgment  ? 

The  capacities  of  his  being  can  no  more  be 
measured  than  can  the  eternity  that  is  before 
him.  We  can  conceive  of  no  limit  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  human  life  and  character;  this  present 
time  is  but  the  starting-point.  1  suppose  there 
is  a  point  where  the  Mississippi  River  can  be 
spanned  by  the  hand  of  a  man.  Yet  this  infant 
rivulet,  bubbling  there  and  tossing  in  the  lap  of 
its  mother,  is  the  Father  of  Waters.  Greater 
still  is  the  disproportion  between  the  present  and 
the  future  of  this  infant  of  whom  we  ask: 
"  What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be  ?  "  For  the 
great  solemnity  of  human  life  is  this :  That  the 
being  who  comes  into  existence  at  the  birth  of  a 
child  never  goes  out  of  it. 
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''Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ;  looking  for 
the  general  Resurrection  in  the  last  day,  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come." — (The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead). 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  death,  the 
way  of  sentiment  and  the  way  of  religion.  That 
is,  we  may  look  at  the  subject  through  the 
medium  of  feeling,  or  through  the  m.edium  of 
faith. 

Both  these  modes  of  regarding  it  are  legiti- 
mate, and  are  not  inconsistent  with  one  another. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  comfort  of  the 
Christian  view  of  death,  except  we  first  pass 
through  the  way  of  natural  human  feeling.  We 
are  men  before  we  are  Christians.  **  Howbeit," 
says  the  Apostle — and  it  is  a  principle  of  wide 
application — "that  was  not  first  which  is  spirit- 
ual, but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that 
which  is  spiritual." 

Both  natural  sentiment  and  Christian  faith  find 
their  expression  in  the  Burial  Service  of  the 
Church;  and  I  believe  it  is  in  part  owing  to  this 
combination  in  ''The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead  "  that  it  is,  what  it  is  so  often  felt  to  be, 
the  most  comforting  service  of  the  kind  that  we 
ever  hear.  Inconsolable  and  unreasoning,  in- 
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deed,  must  be  the  grief  that  refuses  to  listen  to 
such  words  as  these.  And  though,  in  the  shock 
and  stun  of  the  first  days  of  bereavement,  no 
words  can  satisfy  short  of  such  words  of  power 
as  were  uttered  of  old,  "  Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee.  Arise ! "  yet  even  then  this  service  falls 
soothingly,  and  holds  a  germ  of  consolation 
which  we  know  will  ripen  by  and  by. 

It  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  thought  of  the 
season,  and  with  the  services  of  the  day,  if  we 
shall  trace  this  morning  the  principle  on  which 
the  Burial  Office  is  constructed. 

Let  us  observe,  before  considering  the  Office 
itself,  how  its  use  is  regulated  by  the  rubric,  and 
who  they  are  for  whom  it  is  appointed  to  be 
said.  The  rubrical  direction  is  as  follows :  "  Here 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Office  ensuing  is  not  to 
be  used  for  any  unbaptized  adults,  any  who  die 
excommunicate,  or  who  have  laid  violent  hands 
upon  themselves." 

From  this  it  appears  that  this  particular  Office 
is  designed  for  all  those  who,  by  their  own  act, 
or  by  the  care  of  parents  and  sponsors,  have 
been  made  by  Baptism  members  of  the  visible 
Christian  Church,  and  for  no  others.  It  is  not 
hence  to  be  inferred  that  no  religious  service  is 
to  be  used  at  the  burial  of  persons  not  baptized, 
but  only  that  the  manner  of  such  service  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  and  that 
he  is  not  bound,  unless  he  sees  fit,  to  officiate 
at  all. 
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But  no  inference  is  to  be  drawn,  from  the  use 
of  this  service,  in  favor  of  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  those  who  are  baptized,  nor  adverse 
to  the  character  of  those  who  are  not.  Its  use  is 
not  a  question  of  character  at  all,  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  position.  As  to  character,  no  man 
can  venture  infallibly  to  judge,  and  at  such  a 
time  no  man  would  willingly  undertake  to  do 
so;  but  the  fact  of  membership  in  the  visible 
Church  is  one  that  can  be  definitely  ascertained. 
In  a  Christian  community,  at  any  rate  in  our 
own  congregations,  it  may  usually  be  taken  for 
granted  that  persons  are  baptized;  and  if  they 
are  not,  it  may  then  be  taken  for  granted  that 
those  who  have  deliberately  declined  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Church  membership  would  make  no 
claim  to  its  privileges.  There  are  funeral  rites 
appropriated  to  members  of  the  Masonic  Order, 
which  are  not  used  for  others.  Soldiers  alone 
are  buried  with  the  honors  of  a  military  funeral 
— a  civilian,  however  brave  and  loyal,  may 
not  claim  them.  In  like  manner  the  Church 
has  provided  an  order  for  the  burial  of  her 
own  dead. 

All  who  have  given  in  their  definite  and  formal 
adhesion  to  Christ,  who  have  been  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  discipleship,  and  thus  admitted  as 
citizens  in  the  visible  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world — for  them  the  Church  provides  that  unless 
they  leave  the  Church  by  excommunication,  or 
the  world  and  the  Church  together  by  deliberate 
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suicide,  thus  dying  in  the  act  of  wilful  sin,  these 
words  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  comfort,  shall  be 
said  over  their  graves. 

And  she  provides  no  other.  She  knows  no 
distinctions  among  her  children,  of  high  and 
low,  of  rich  and  poor.     She 

' '  hath  never  a  child 
To  honor  before  the  rest." 

She  has  one  form  of  Baptism  for  the  heir  of 
kingdoms  and  for  the  poor  man's  child.  She 
has  the  same  office  for  Confirmation,  and  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  which  are  laid  on  the  heads 
of  the  rich  and  educated  are  not  too  good  for  the 
ignorant  and  poor.  She  ministers  the  same 
bread  and  the  same  cup  to  all  of  us.  She  says 
the  same  prayers  for  us  when  we  are  sick,  and 
commits  us  with  the  same  words  to  the  com- 
mon dust  from  which  we  sprang.  In  the  house 
of  God,  as  in  "  the  house  appointed  for  all  living, 
the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  the 
Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all." 

The  object  of  a  religious  service  at  the  burial 
of  the  dead  is  two-fold : 

I.  Its  design  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  the 
event;  to  recognize  it  in  its  true  character,  as 
seen  from  a  religious  point  of  view ;  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  feeling  it  awakens  in  those  who 
are  affected  by  it,  and  which  craves  expression. 
This  is  all  we  can  say  of  many  observances 
which  have  no  immediate  practical  effect,  which 
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do  not  change  facts  at  all,  that  they  express 
something  in  us  which  craves  expression.  We 
are  not  satisfied  to  pass  by  great  incidents  in  our 
lives  and  take  no  notice  of  them.  It  is  a  law  of 
our  nature  that  every  inward  feeling  shall  take 
outward  shape  and  form.  And  so  friendship  has 
its  clasping  hand,  and  joy  its  melodies,  and  sor- 
row its  tears — unsubstantial  things,  we  know, 
mere  shadows,  yet  we  would  not  do  without 
them.  Unsubstantial,  too,  and  unproductive  of 
tangible  results,  is  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
firing  of  guns,  and  the  raising  of  flags,  in  times 
of  national  rejoicing;  and  the  lowering  of  flags, 
and  the  tolling  of  bells,  and  the  minute  guns, 
which  tell  of  national  sorrow.  Who  is  content 
to  let  occasions  like  these  pass  in  silence  by  ? 
They  stir  and  express  a  feeling  in  all  our  hearts 
which  craves  expression,  and  if  it  is  deep  and 
solemn  enough,  we  observe  thanksgiving  or  fast- 
ing days  in  church  for  them;  we  bring  these 
great  events  which  move  us  so  into  the  presence 
of  God.  We  lift  them  out  of  their  more  present 
and  obvious  relations,  which  are  sufficiently  cov- 
ered by  the  newspapers  and  by  our  common 
talk  about  them,  up  to  that  higher  level  of 
thought  and  feeling  on  which  we  walk  with 
God. 

Just  this  is  one  object  of  a  burial  service,  in 
every  instance — to  recognise  the  hand  of  God, 

2.  But  there  is  something  to  be  effected  more 
than  this — more  directly  personal  and  practical, 
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as  we  use  the  word  **  practical " — in  the  comfort 
and  consolation  of  those  that  mourn.  Not 
simply  to  recognize  the  event  as  ordered  by 
Divine  providence,  but  to  seek  for  and  to  find 
strength  and  support  under  it  from  the  ful- 
ness of  Divine  grace.  Probably  the  least  re- 
ligious of  mourners  is  not  without  some  recogni- 
tion of  this  aspect  of  the  service  in  which  he  is 
engaged. 

And  now  I  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no 
service  which  leaves  our  natural  feeling  out  of 
the  account,  and  directs  itself  simply  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  such  religious  consideration  as  may 
utterly  override  and  silence  our  natural  grief, 
can  ever  carry  the  comfort  that  God  intends. 
Have  you  never  been  met,  in  the  first  bitterness 
of  grief,  by  the  rigid,  ungenial,  unsympathetic 
pietism  that  tells  you  it  is  a  sin  to  grieve,  that 
the  affliction  is  not  so  great  as  you  deserve — 
which  is  true,  of  course;  that  you  ought  to  be 
resigned — which  is  also  true;  that  it  is  whole- 
some discipline  and  designed  to  do  you  good, 
all  which  is  very  true  indeed,  but  which  in  the 
way  it  is  presented,  you  resent  and  rebel  against 
as  if  it  were  an  utter  falsehood  }  It  is  not  that 
all  these  religious  considerations  are  not  true,  it  is 
that  they  are  so  placed  and  timed  as  to  be,  not 
in  sympathy  with,  but  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
natural  feeling  of  the  hour.  And  therefore  they 
do  not  soften  the  heart  so  much  as  harden  and 
embitter  it.  "  Light  is  good  for  the  eyes,  and  a 
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pleasant  thing  it  is  to  behold  the  sun,"  but  the 
sunlight  flashed  in  suddenly  on  the  dilated  and 
sensitive  pupil  gives  pain  rather  than  pleasure. 
So  sometimes  an  inconsiderate  and  unsympa- 
thetic mode  of  urging  what  are  indeed  and  most 
truly  the  "consolations  of  religion "  upon  the 
heart  that  is  darkened  with  sorrow,  will  rather 
shut  it  up  altogether  against  the  light.  It  will 
not  open  and  expand,  and  look  up  into  the  face 
of  God,  but  will  close  in  sullenness  upon  its 
grief.  Job's  friends  comforted  him  by  their 
silence,  but  when  they  opened  their  mouths  to 
interpret  his  sorrows,  they  only  rasped  and  em- 
bittered him. 

There  is  no  greater  untruth  to  the  human 
nature  and  the  religion  that  have  been  made  for 
each  other  than  to  set  them  in  violent  antagon- 
ism. This  is  what  sin  does,  in  the  interest,  as 
it  pretends,  of  human  nature;  let  not  the  error 
be  imitated  on  the  other  side,  and  nature  be 
violated  in  the  interest  of  religion.  Human 
nature  should  not  be  told,  in  the  first  hour  of  a 
great  grief,  that  it  must  not  go  down  into  the 
vale  of  sorrow,  but  rather  to  go  down  and  through 
it  into  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy.  From  sunshine 
into  shadow,  and  from  shadow  into  sunshine 
again — this  is  the  course  of  human  experience, 
and  sometimes  the  light  and  the  shadow  mingle 
strangely.  For  "joy  and  sorrow,"  it  has  been 
said,  "are  not  enemies,  but  companionable  and 
loving." 
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The  key-note  of  the  whole  Burial  Service  is 
struck  in  the  opening  sentences.  They  speak 
of  faith,  and  patience,  and  thanksgiving.  They 
open  with  those  words  which  are  essentially 
Christian  words — words  in  which  Christ  draws 
to  Himself  the  faith  and  trust  of  His  people — "  I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 

The  second  passage  is  that  from  the  book  of 
Job,  in  which  the  patriarch  rises  up  from  the 
midst  of  his  affliction,  and  out  of  all  the  doubt 
and  uncertainty  into  which  he  is  plunged  by  the 
mystery  of  God's  dealings  with  him,  and  affirms 
and  re-affirms  his  trust  in  God:  many  things  I 
do  not  know — much  there  is  which  I  cannot 
understand — but  this  /  know,  "that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  that  He  liveth  Who  shall  vindi- 
cate me,  standing  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth.  Yes,  He  shall  appear  for  me,  1  shall  see 
Him ;  shall  see  Him  for  myself,  in  my  own  per- 
son. I  shall  not  lose  myself  in  the  general  mass 
of  being,  mine  eye  shall  behold  Him,  notwith- 
standing the  dissolutions  of  death,  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  grave. 

And  then  there  is  that  merging  of  grief  in  the 
joy  of  hope  and  trust  which  is  expressed  by  the 
third  of  the  opening  sentences.  We  come  into 
the  world  with  nothing;  one  thing  and  another 
cleaves  to  us  as  we  pass  along,  but  they  drop 
away  from  us,  no  matter  how  we  loved  them, 
and  we  pass  out  of  the  world  naked  as  when  we 
entered  it.  It  was  the  Lord  that  gave,  the  Lord 
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hath  taken  away.  What  then  ?  Do  we  mur- 
mur? Nay,  but  we  give  thanks.  In  the  hope 
of  a  resurrection,  in  the  confidence  of  a  righteous 
judgment,  we  say,  *'  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ! " 

After  these  sentences  comes  the  Burial  Psalm. 
Its  burden  is  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 
human  life.  It  takes  up  and  gives  expression 
to  the  sorrow  of  the  hour.  It  is  full  of  the  mys- 
tery of  death,  and  the  greater  mystery  of  life — 
vanity  and  shadow,  labor  and  sorrow,  disqui- 
etude and  tears.  There  is  no  logical  order  of 
thought  in  this  psalm — nothing  but  a  certain 
sort  of  hopeless  moaning,  apathetic  affirmation 
and  reiteration  of  sorrowful  truths,  just  as  the 
heart  turns  its  grief  over  and  over,  with  a  strange 
unmercifulness  to  itself,  that  it  may  lose  not  the 
least  of  its  sorrow.  It  is  just  this  correspond- 
ence with  the  facts  of  human  experience  that 
makes  this  Burial  Service  so  comforting  ;  it  does 
no  violence  to  nature  by  repressing  grief  too 
soon,  it  rather  leads  it  on,  and  relieves  it  by  fur- 
nishing it  with  appropriate  expression. 

But  merely  to  give  expression  to  sorrow 
would  very  inadequately  fulfil  its  purpose,  and 
so,  when  the  service  has  passed  with  us  through 
the  way  of  natural  feeling,  it  carries  us  up- 
ward in  its  turn  into  the  region  of  Christian 
faith,  and  opens  out  to  us  in  the  chapter  from 
the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  thought  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  wonderful 
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chapter  adduces  first  the  proofs  of  Christ's 
Resurrection,  and  infers  from  that  the  certainty 
of  our  own.  As  surely  as  by  our  relation  to 
the  first  Adam  we  are  made  subject  to  death, 
so  surely  does  our  resurrection  from  the  dead 
result  from  our  relation  to  Christ,  the  sec- 
ond Adam.  If  any  one  asks,  honestly  or  cynic- 
ally, ''How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come  ? "  suggesting  vari- 
ous difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine,  these  are  disposed  of  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  analogies  of  the  natural  world. 
This  is  the  line  taken  by  the  Apostle  in  this 
chapter;  but  after  all,  we  are  moved  not  more 
by  his  logic  than  by  the  intensity  of  his  own 
convictions,  answering  as  they  do  to  the  crav- 
ings of  our  heart  and  of  our  intellect  for  light 
and  knowledge  of  something  beyond  the  grave. 
Somehow  the  thought  of  restoration  of  this  loved 
form  is  conveyed  over  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
are  sorrowing  for  its  loss  and  ruin.  We  know 
not  any  more  definitely  after  hearing  it  than 
we  did  before  with  what  body  the  dead  shall 
rise.  That  it  is  a  spiritual  body,  more  perfect, 
more  glorious,  more  enduring,  than  this  frail 
tenement  of  clay,  and  adapted  to  a  higher 
sphere,  all  this  we  are  somehow  brought  to 
feel,  but  what  precisely  the  spiritual  body  is 
we  cannot  tell.  All  is  vague,  mysterious,  yet 
comforting,  reassuring.  It  almost  seems  an 
impertinence  to  stop  and  analyze  the  precise 
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import  of  expressions  which  carry  so  much 
meaning  to  our  hearts.  The  test  of  its  truth 
to  nature  and  to  God  is  that  it  impresses  its 
comforting  convictions  upon  us  when  we  are 
not  in  a  logical  mood,  but  when  nature  needs 
them  most,  and  a  loving  Father  most  wants  us 
to  have  them.  Some  one  has  well  described 
this  chapter  as  a  being  "like  an  anthem  in  the 
dark,  great  music  and  dim  words." 

The  second  half  of  the  service,  said  at  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  when  grief  breaks  out  again, 
is  like  the  former.  Down  into  the  vale  of  sor- 
row again  with  the  sad  refrain,  ''Man  that  is 
born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live, 
and  is  full  of  misery,"  and  with  the  dull  thud  of 
earth  to  earth  upon  the  coffin-lid.  And  then  up 
again  into  the  view  of  the  general  resurrection, 
and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come,  and  the  rest 
from  their  labors  of  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord.  And  perhaps  as  remarkable  as  anything 
is  the  thanksgiving — for  the  idea  of  thanksgiving 
in  a  burial  service  is  a  striking,  and  unexpected, 
and  altogether  Christian  idea:  "We  give  Thee 
hearty  thanks."  That  anything  should  be  found 
to  be  thankful  for  at  such  a  time  can  only  be  the 
result  of  Christian  faith  taking  hold  of  this  great 
grief,  and  lifting  it  up  to  its  own  higher  level  of 
thought  and  life. 

How  fully  this  service  embodies  the  elements 
of  strength  and  consolation  which  are  contained 
in  the  Christian  view  of  death!  The  assurance 
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that  we  shall  meet  the  same  persons  in  the  other 
world  that  we  have  known  and  loved  in  this; 
that  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  rest  and  hopeful 
waiting  for  our  coming  and  the  coming  of  the 
Lord;  that  they  have  gained  infinitely  by  the 
change,  and  that  our  loss  is  only  partial,  and  for 
a  time  ;  all  this,  surely,  contains  the  comfort 
that  we  need,  and  may  raise  us  out  of  natural 
grief  to  something  of  the  exultant  feeling  that 
finds  expression  in  the  Apostle's  words:  "O 
grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  O  death !  where 
is  thy  sting?" 
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ADDRESS 

AT  THE  FIRST  SERVICE   IN  THE  THIRD  PARISH  CHURCH 
OF   ST.  JOHN'S,    STAMFORD,     1 89 1. 

By  God's  blessing  on  the  work — for  which, 
among  other  mercies,  we  thank  and  praise  Him 
— we  are  entering  on  the  use  of  this  third  parish 
church,  for  His  worship,  on  All  Saints'  Day.  Of 
all  the  days  in  the  Christian  year  this  is  the  hap- 
piest, most  proper,  most  auspicious,  for  this 
event.  It  carries  back  our  thought  over  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  to  the  men  who  founded  this 
parish  in  times  of  hardness,  poverty,  and  contro- 
versy (not  to  say  persecution),  now,  happily, 
all  but  forgotten.  The  first  church  was  five 
years  in  building,  and  when  it  was  built  was  not 
larger  than  the  chancel  of  this  one  in  which  we 
are  assembled  to-day.  The  family  names  of  the 
builders  of  that  church  are  represented  in  the 
contributors  to  this. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  record  of  Church 
life  and  growth  through  all  these  years.  St. 
John's  parish  has  a  longer  history  than  many  of 
the  Protestant  denominations.  It  reaches  back 
nearly  half-way  toward  the  Great  Reformation 
itself.  Its  roots  have  struck  deep  into  the  soil  of 
Stamford  and  the  surrounding  towns.  Its  fruits 
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have  been  seen  in  devout  and  useful  lives  of  men 
and  women,  who  have  been  as  salt  in  the  earth, 
and  now  do  rest  from  their  labors,  while  ''their 
works  do  follow  them."  Let  us  remember  them 
to-day  with  reverence  and  gratitude.  And  let 
their  successors  in  the  Christian  ministry  here 
especially  remember  the  patience,  the  labors, 
the  "perils  by  land  and  perils  by  water,"  the 
perils  in  the  earlier  days  ''among  their  own 
countrymen,"  endured  honestly  if  mistakenly  for 
conscience'  sake,  of  Dr.  Dibbler  and  his  three 
successors  in  the  rectorship,  and  follow  them  in 
so  far  as  they  have  followed  Christ. 

And  in  one  particular  it  is  of  special  interest 
that  this  occasion  should  have  fallen  on  this  day 
of  tender  commemorations.  Men  and  women 
whom  we  have  known,  who  have  passed  away 
during  my  own  term  of  ministry,  are  largely 
represented  in  the  work  which  is  consummated 
to-day.  From  John  Ferguson,  Eliza  Leeds  and 
her  son,  Charles  W.  Leeds,  John  Hubbard  and 
others,  we  have  received  in  trust  fully  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  this  church,  and  the 
heirs  of  Moses  Rogers  dealt  liberally  with  us  in 
our  purchase  of  the  land  for  it  four-and-twenty 
years  ago.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
conception  of  this  building  has  been  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
they  whom  I  now  recall  have  desired  to  enrich 
and  beautify  this  temple  of  the  Lord  when  it 
should  be  builded.  They  did  not  leave  what 
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they  have  left  in  order  to  relieve  their  successors 
of  responsibility,  but  to  encourage  and  assist 
them  that  they  might  be  generous  to  plan  and 
execute.  What  they  did  has  been  an  inspiration, 
and  not  an  excuse.  Like  David  of  old,  they 
made  great  store  of  provision,  that  we  might 
build  the  more  worthily.  It  was  a  sacred  trust, 
and  we  have  tried  to  fulfil  it.  If  they  know 
what  has  been  done,  we  may  be  assured  they 
approve  our  work.  From  their  present  point  of 
view  we  may  be  sure  they  do  not  feel  that  we 
have  done  too  much  for  the  honor  of  God,  or 
shown  undue  largeness  in  the  enrichment  of  His 
house.  Let  us  remember  them  to-day  as  our 
fellow-builders,  and  be  grateful  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  unite  with  them  in  devout  and 
generous  offerings  for  the  work,  and  in  that 
love  for  the  habitation  of  God's  house,  and  the 
place  where  His  honor  dwelleth,  which  alone 
could  have  prompted  them  to  give  and  be- 
queath. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  satisfactions  to  which  the 
families  of  the  parish  are  entitled  in  erecting  a 
permanent  and  noble  church,  that  it  provides  a 
fitting  place  for  memorials  of  their  departed. 
These  grow  and  accumulate  in  such  a  building, 
and  link  the  present  with  the  past  and  the 
future.  Already  this  natural  sentiment  has  begun 
to  find  expression,  and  it  is  a  wholesome  and 
truly  religious  thought  to  fill  this  holy  place  of 
worship  in  the  Church  militant  with  family  and 
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personal  associations  of  those  who  are  now  wor- 
shippers in  the  Church  Triumphant.  It  helps  us 
to  realize  the  communion  of  saints. 

With  these  suggestions  of  the  relation  of  the 
occasion  to  the  day,  let  me  now  pass  on  to  the 
natural  line  of  thought  which  the  entrance  on 
the  use  of  our  new  parish  church  suggests. 

I.  And  first  let  me  tell  you  what  conception 
has  been  in  my  mind  of  the  fitting  manner  in 
which  to  enter  upon  it.  1  explained  to  the 
Bishop,  a  few  days  since,  why  1  had  not  asked 
him  for  the  privilege  and  comfort  of  his  presence 
with  us  on  this  occasion,  and  he  entered  most 
heartily  into  my  feeling  about  it.  The  only  form 
and  manner  which  the  Church  provides  for  a 
ceremonial  opening  is  the  Form  of  Consecration 
of  a  church  or  chapel,  and  this  we  are  not  ready 
to  use.  But  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  at  the 
opening  service  seems  to  most  people  to  mean 
some  sort  of  special  dedication  or  consecration. 
As  this  church  cannot  now  be  duly  consecrated, 
I  have  purposed  to  wait  until  the  second  of  De- 
cember, 1892,  which  will  be  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  parish.  And  it  has 
never  seemed  to  me  either  wise  or  fitting  to  an- 
ticipate, and  so  to  weaken  the  significance  of 
the  solemn  act  of  consecration  by  any  half-way 
dedication  or  benediction.  We  ought  honestly 
to  recognize  facts,  and  the  fact  is  that  this  build- 
ing is  not  yet  ours  to  offer  to  God.  And  the 
Church  prohibits  the  consecration  of  buildings 
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not  fully  paid  for,  because  the  offering  would  be, 
so  far  forth,  an  unreality. 

I  have  therefore  sought  to  make  the  occasion, 
as  it  were,  a  family  occasion.  We  leave  our 
chapel  quietly,  and  quietly,  but  none  the  less 
joyfully  and  reverently,  enter  our  parish  church, 
and  continue  our  stated  worship  here.  1  have 
invited  as  the  preachers  during  the  first  month 
of  its  use  clergymen  who  are  of  our  parochial 
family  by  birth  or  residence,  who  have  associa- 
tions with  us,  which  make  their  presence  a 
homelike  and  interesting  presence.  And  1  feel 
very  sure  that  your  sentiment  in  this  matter  will 
correspond  with  mine,  because  it  is  a  true  and 
natural  sentiment.  Theirs  is  a  home-coming — 
and  theirs  are  home  voices,  yet  not  unknown 
abroad. 

2.  1  desire  also  to  recall  and  acknowledge  the 
graceful  hospitality  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
here — who  has  sent  me  congratulations  this 
morning — the  hospitality  which  was  extended 
to  us  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  destruction  of 
the  old  church,  and  the  kindly  offers  of  other 
churches  here  of  similar  accommodation.  And 
we  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  St.  Andrew's 
parish  for  the  frequent  use  of  its  church  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Occasional  Offices  of  the  Prayer 
Book  at  marriages  and  burials,  and  for  the  ample 
way  in  which  it  has  been  offered  for  any  of  our 
uses  to  which  it  was  adequate. 

But,  indeed,  we  were  singularly  fortunate  in 
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having  a  chapel  of  our  own— indeed  I  may  say 
chapels,  for  St.  Luke's  has  served  often  for  the 
Occasional  Offices  since  it  was  opened  six 
months  ago — but  especially  a  chapel  here,  on  our 
own  ground,  readily  adapted  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  congregation.  It  had  some  incon- 
veniences, but  then  it  was  our  own,  and  a  very 
homelike  place  it  was,  and  is.  1  am  glad  to  have 
it  derive  some  of  that  tenderness  which  attaches 
to  the  place  where  we  worship  statedly. 

And  there  have  been  certain  valuable  results 
from  our  temporary  occupancy  of  the  chapel.  In 
the  first  place,  as  the  seats  were  free  and  unap- 
propriated, it  has  brought  people  together,  and 
made  the  congregation  better  acquainted.  There 
were  no  exclusive  rights;  and  while  I  think  you 
might  have  **  moved  up  "  a  little  more  readily  at 
times,  there  has  been  a  generous  spirit  of  accom- 
modation, and  a  good-humored  acquiescence  in 
crowding,  and  a  general  habit  of  neighborliness, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  pews 
of  the  new  church.  And  it  was  wonderful  how 
prompt  you  all  at  once  became  in  getting  into 
church — a  habit  most  desirable  to  be  retained. 
And,  moreover,  I  think  you  must  all  have  been 
struck  with  the  improvement  in  the  responses, 
and  with  the  general  heartiness  of  the  services. 
I  was  sorely  discouraged  at  times,  in  the  big  old 
church,  with  the  feebleness  of  the  responding, 
and  the  listless  way  in  which  mostly  you  left  the 
singing  to  the  choir  in  the  rear  gallery.  We  are 
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not  going  to  have  any  choir  in  the  rear  gallery — 
the  singers  will  now  be  where  they  will  lead 
the  singing,  but  not  monopolize  it,  or  make  a 
"  performance  "  of  it.  We  shall  hardly  get  back 
to  the  old  state  of  things,  for  everywhere  our 
church,  and  all  churches,  are  growing  in  the 
sense  of  worship.  But  I  earnestly  beg  that  you 
will  not  be  indifferent,  or  superior,  or  self-con- 
scious, or  afraid  of  the  sound  of  your  own  voices, 
but  will  render  our  inspiring  liturgy  as  it  should 
be  rendered  by  a  large  assembly  of  intelligent 
and  real  worshippers. 

3.  And  now,  to  come  back  to  this  building  in 
which  we  are  assembled  for  the  first  time  to-day, 
what  was  it  that  we  set  out  to  do  in  its  erection  ? 
The  underlying  motives  and  principles  of  our 
undertaking  were  set  forth  in  my  sermon  of  Feb- 
ruary second,  last  year.  On  those  principles  we 
have  proceeded,  I  think,  consistently.  We  have 
done — what  we  set  out  to  do.  We  set  out  to 
build  a  church  for  the  honor  and  worship  of  our 
God — one  which  should  adequately  express  the 
religious  sentiment,  the  convictions  of  duty 
towards  God,  of  a  congregation  not  small  nor 
feeble;  one  which  had  long  and  honorable  tradi- 
tions, sufficient  means  (though  perhaps  not  so 
ample  as  some  suppose),  education  in  Church 
principles;  which  had  as  a  rule  been  responsive 
to  the  claims  of  religion  upon  them;  which  was 
placed  in  a  position  of  influence  and  respect  in  a 
large,  and  growing,  and  generally  prosperous 
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community.  This  church  was  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  place,  inas- 
much as  its  members  are  largely  the  representa- 
tive men  of  the  community,  and  cannot,  and 
would  not  if  they  could,  escape  their  consequent 
responsibility  on  its  religious  side.  And  we  set 
out  to  build  a  church,  not  a  meeting-house — a 
mere  place  of  assembly — but  a  church  which 
should  embody  the  results  of  many  centuries  of 
growth  in  the  conceptions  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, every  line  of  which  should  have  its 
meaning  and  purpose.  I  am  thankful  that  there 
are  no  modern  architectural  fads  about  this 
building;  it  is  an  Episcopal  parish  church,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  It  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  congregation,  and  it  is 
also  for  their  education,  and  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  in 
the  idea  that  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  is  a 
thing  of  dignity,  and  cost,  and  sacrifice.  It  was 
not  to  be  constructed  according  to  any  merely 
utilitarian  standard — it  was  to  be  a  work  of 
Christian  art — beauty,  nobility,  dignity,  solem- 
nity, were  to  be  its  characteristics.  It  was  to  be 
a  permanent  structure,  solidly  built,  reasonably 
secure  from  fire  and  storm,  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  piety.  Can  any  one  give  any  good 
reason  why  the  house  of  God  should  not  be  the 
best  and  noblest  building  in  the  town  .^  Sup- 
pose the  finest  building  in  the  town  were  a  bank 
— what  would  be  the  story  that  fact  would  tell } 
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The  Christian  sentiment  is,  that  the  church 
should  be  the  noblest,  and  we  have  desired  to 
give  expression  to  this  Christian  sentiment,  that 
what  is  offered  and  dedicated  for  God's  service 
should  be  the  best — the  best. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  which  the  parish 
might  conceivably  come  to  be  ashamed  of  itself 
when  all  is  finished.  The  first  is,  having  under- 
taken more  than  it  can  do,  for  that  would  not  be 
honest.  Mind  I  do  not  say  ''more  than  it  can 
easily  do.''  The  second  is,  having  been  satisfied 
to  undertake  less  than  it  can  do.  In  such  a  matter 
as  this,  the  former  is  the  more  excusable  mistake, 
but  we  are  bound  to  find  just  the  point  to  which 
our  ability  extends,  and  to  come  up  to  it.  The 
point  at  which  generosity  becomes  extravagance, 
and  the  point  where  economy  becomes  mean- 
ness, are  sometimes  equally  hard  to  fix,  but  they 
are  somewhere.  And  people's  judgment  as  to 
this  point  will  be  influenced  by  their  general  at- 
titude towards  religion,  whether  they  think  that 
anything  is  good  enough  for  the  church,  or 
whether  they  think  nothing  is  good  enough  for 
it.  I  think  this  church  is  mainly  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  a  large  faith,  a  large  charity,  a  warm 
devotion  to  God  and  to  whatever  connects  the 
human  heart  and  life  with  God;  that  it  is  the 
work  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  will- 
ing to  make  exertions  and  sacrifices,  to  give  and 
to  give  again,  who  have  desired  to  realize  an 
ideal  which  cannot  be  realized  all  at  once,  who 
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have  desired  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  house  of 
God — a  reasonable  ideal,  a  rational  desire,  if 
God  and  His  belongings  are  indeed  anything 
to  them.  Such  people  are  not  going  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  might  merely  **  answer  the  pur- 
pose," as  some  might  put  it,  like  a  Gothic  shanty 
in  a  frontier  town.  For,  what  is,  in  reality  the 
''purpose"?  Not  to  build  what  we  could  get 
along  with,  as  if  we  were  just  beginning,  and 
had  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  behind  us,  and 
many  centuries  before  us.  But,  to  honor  our 
fathers'  God  and  ours,  by  making  His  house 
beautiful,  and  His  worship  dignified,  impressive, 
elevating;  to  put  much  into  it  so  that  we  may 
get  much  out  of  it;  to  benefit  the  community  by 
a  signal  assertion  of  the  supreme  place  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  life — this  was  the  pur- 
pose this  Church  was  designed  to  answer. 

4.  How  far  this  high  ideal  has  been  realized 
you  have  now  the  opportunity  to  judge.  I  am 
glad  to  believe  that  what  has  been  done  is 
generally  approved  by  the  congregation.  You 
gave  what  you  have  given — the  departed  givers 
gave  what  they  did — to  build  something  as 
worthy  at  least  as  this,  and  with  the  means 
at  our  disposal  we  have  carried  the  building  thus 
far  towards  its  completion.  There  has  been,  in 
the  progress  of  the  work,  little  of  the  friction  and 
few  of  the  delays  which  so  often  mar  the  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  of  such  enterprises.  The 
designer,  the  contractors,  and  the  representatives 
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of  the  parish,  have  worked  in  harmony.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficiency 
and  truth,  in  all  departments,  with  which  the 
work  has  been  carried  on.  And  it  is  matter  for 
great  thankfulness,  especially  in  the  building  of 
a  church,  when  from  first  to  last  the  work  has 
been  done  without  serious  accident  to  life  or 
limb.  As  one  watches  the  workmen  the  marvel 
grows  that  it  can  be  so. 

This  church  is  larger  than  the  old  one,  but  not 
unreasonably  larger.  That  contained  730  sit- 
tings, of  which  about  130  were  set  apart  as  free. 
This  contains  about  600  sittings  in  pews,  and 
has  accommodation  in  the  gallery  and  in  chairs 
for  about  230  free  sittings  in  addition,  making 
about  850  in  all.  This  should  be  ample  for  a 
regular  congregation.  Few  things  are  more  de- 
ceptive than  the  number  present  in  a  public 
assembly.  There  is  always  much  unoccupied 
space  in  a  pewed  church,  unless  the  pew-holders 
are  hospitable. 

5.  It  was  not  the  thought  of  your  representa- 
tives in  the  work  to  complete  the  building  at 
this  time  with  tower  and  spire.  That  could  not 
have  been  done  without  such  large  gifts  from  a 
very  few  as  would  make  it  their  work  and  not 
the  work  of  the  congregation  as  a  whole— a 
most  undesirable  result.  And  St.  John's  has 
never  been  under  oppressive  and  compromising 
obligations  to  any  man.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
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know  that  the  response  to  the  appeal  for  con- 
tributions has  been  so  very  general,  that  there 
have  been  so  many  small  contributions  as 
amounts  go,  though  not  always  small  as  pro- 
portioned to  ability.  This  means  that  most 
precious  of  all  things — love,  expressing  itself  in 
sacrifice.  Our  purpose  was  rather  to  do  in  the 
best  and  truest  manner  what  was  necessary  and 
sufficient,  and  in  doing  that  to  build  so  worthily 
that  what  has  been  done  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  future  to  go  on  and  complete  the 
work  in  like  manner.  We  have  set  the  tone  and 
measure.  We  might,  of  course,  have  taken  even 
what  had  been  left  to  us,  and  built  a  church 
adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  made  a  very  respectable  building  of 
it,  too ;  and  you  might  have  mvtsXQdyour  money 
at  5  per  cent.,  and  not  have  felt  any  strain  or 
claim  upon  yourselves.  Little  interest  in  this 
work  would  you  then  have  had.  Nobody  has 
much  interest  in  what  others  do,  even  when  he 
has  the  advantage  of  it.  But  this — it  is  never  the 
sort  of  thing  that  a  man  regrets. 

This  same  satisfaction  is  before  us  still,  and 
before  those  who  may  follow  us  here.  I  believe 
the  next  generation  of  active  parishioners,  if  we 
are  willing  to  wait  so  long  for  the  completion  of 
the  church,  will  thank  us  for  the  opportunity. 
But  indeed  after  a  few  years  you  will  be  wanting 
the  privilege  for  yourselves.  Those  who  do  the 
most  are  quite  as  likely  to  fall  short  of  their  own 
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desires  as  anybody,  and  desires  ripen  into  pur- 
poses with  time  and  opportunity.  The  present 
and  the  future  members  of  the  church  may  surely 
be  trusted  as  much  as  the  past  to  give  and  to 
bequeath. 

6.  Some  disappointment — not  enough,  I  am 
afraid — is  felt  that  this  is  not  to  be  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  a  free  church.  The  conception 
of  a  spiritual  home  for  the  community,  in  which 
no  consideration  of  ability  or  willingness  to  sup- 
port it  is  allowed  to  make  any  difference,  but 
where  the  ministrations  of  religion  are  freely  dis- 
pensed to  all,  is  a  generous  and  inspiriting  one. 
There  are  other  considerations,  however,  which 
are  equally  entitled  to  respect.  I  am  not  going 
into  any  discussion  of  the  general  question,  but 
simply  to  state  the  controlling  consideration 
which  has  decided  the  matter.  It  is  just  the 
consideration  of  honesty.  It  would  not  have 
been  honest  in  the  Vestry  to  incur  obligations 
which  they  had  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
being  able  to  fulfil.  The  chapel  has  for  twenty- 
one  months  been  a  ''free  church,"  and  it  is 
found  that  the  income  under  that  system  has  not 
been  adequate  to  meet  the  expenses.  In  the  last 
six  months  it  has  been  little  more  than  half  of 
what  was  needed.  This  indicates  that  the  con- 
gregation as  a  whole  is  not  ready  for  a  change 
in  its  long-settled  habit,  and  the  habit  generally 
of  the  old  and  established  parishes.  A  free 
church  implies  an  endowment  which  will  cover 
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one-half  the  cost  of  maintaining  it,  or  else  such 
large  assessments  on  a  few  persons  that  they 
practically  dominate  the  church,  which  usually 
is  a  disadvantage.  A  parish  sometimes  becomes 
subservient  to  men  of  means  for  what  they  are 
expected  to  do  for  it.  Mostly,  they  don't  do 
what  is  expected;  but  the  result  is  the  same. 
We  have  no  such  endowment — at  present  not  a 
penny  of  income  from  property.  And  we  do 
not  want  to  be  under  obligations.  The  congre- 
gation is  able  to  support  the  church,  and  it  evi- 
dently prefers  to  support  it  mainly  by  that  vol- 
untary and  proportionate  system  which  is  known 
as  the  pew-renting  system.  This  is  the  common- 
sense  of  our  actual  situation. 

At  the  same  time  the  generous  free  church 
sentiment  and  principle — for  it  is  not  mere  senti- 
ment— finds  such  expression  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parish,  and  its  situation  in  just 
this  sort  of  community,  makes  appropriate.  In 
the  three  churches  and  chapels  which  the  parish 
sustains,  are  1200  sittings,  600  of  which  are  ab- 
solutely free  and  unappropriated.  Nobody  who 
is  likely  to  want  to  worship  in  our  church  in 
Stamford,  either  occasionally  or  regularly,  need 
stay  away  for  want  of  room.  In  this  church 
there  is  room  for  250  free  sittings,  in  St.  Luke's 
Chapel  there  are  upwards  of  250  more,  and  in 
Emmanuel  Church  another  hundred.  And  in 
this  parish  church  seats  are  assigned  to  regular 
contributors  under  the  envelope  system  without 
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reference  to  the  amount  of  their  contributions, 
but  simply  to  the  fact  that  they  are  parishioners. 
I  think  sometimes  that  some  reminder  is  needed 
that  pew-holders,  who  are  the  regular  attend- 
ants and  supporters  of  the  church  have  their 
rights  as  well  as  others  who  are  not.  One  of 
them,  which  they  are  not  slow  to  exercise,  is 
the  right  to  the  opportunity  of  being  courteous 
and  hospitable  with  unoccupied  spaces  after 
seating  their  own  families,  who  have  the  first 
claim  to  consideration.  It  appears  to  me  that 
an  adjustment  has  been  reached  which  duly  rec- 
ognizes a  true  sentiment  without  sacrificing 
practical  wisdom  to  it,  which  secures  business 
honesty  in  the  administration  of  church  finance, 
and  which  is  the  best  we  can  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  trust  the  day  may  come  when 
we  can  do  better.  It  will  come  when  we  have 
an  endowment  of  $100,000.  In  the  meantime  it 
seems  likely  that  the  revenue  from  pews  and  sit- 
tings will  meet  the  ordinary  requirements  for 
maintaining  the  church,  and  the  parochial  col- 
lections will  be  so  much  toward  the  interest  on 
our  indebtedness  for  the  building  until  that  in- 
debtedness is  removed. 

I  have  said  enough  about  the  situation.  It 
only  remains  that  I  should  voice  your  thankful- 
ness for  the  realization  of  a  long  hope,  your  ap- 
preciation of  the  labors — not  few  nor  small — of 
those  who  have  had  the  special  charge  of  this 
work,  your  admiration  of  its  excellence — the 
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dignity,  fitness,  and  beauty  of  this  church ;  and 
that  I  should  bid  you  welcome  to  its  use  for 
worship  on  this  tender  and  inspiring  day.  1  call 
upon  you  to  be  generous  and  hospitable  in  wel- 
coming strangers  and  fellow  citizens  to  your 
privileges.  I  call  you  to  hearty  and  worthy 
worship  of  your  God  in  this,  His  holy  temple. 
And  let  no  holy  and  gracious  activities  in  our 
own  community  be  impaired;  our  charities, 
especially  our  Church  House  and  Hospital  work, 
and  our  parochial  missions,  should  find  invigo- 
ration,  and  not  atrophy,  from  our  worship  here. 
And  sorry,  indeed,  will  it  be  if  we  relax  our  in- 
terest in  the  general  missions  and  charities  of  our 
Church  throughout  the  land.  Let  this  edifice  on 
which  we  enter  to-day  be — not  the  costly  mauso- 
leum of  a  dead  church — but  the  warm  and 
happy  home  of  a  living,  the  centre  of  its  loving 
activities  for  man,  and  of  its  inspiring  and  ele- 
vating worship  of  God. 
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